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JACK  DOYLE'S  DAUGHTER 


PART    III — continued 
MISS  DOYLE 

CHAPTER  XXI 

THE   UP   TRAIX 

Phcebe's  sense  of  relief  on  hearing  the  lodge 
gates  close  behind  her,  was  for  a  while  so 
great  as  to  beggar  description.  During  that 
one  day  she  had  lived  a  life,  and  nature 
could  remain  at  full  strain  no  longer.  She 
had  let  herself  hurry  through  her  departure 
without  a  thought,  as  if  she  were  a  well- 
ordered  machine  in  the  hands  of  a  quick  and 
expert  workman.  She  had  time  to  think  now 
of  whence  she  had  come,  and  of  whither  she 
was  going.  She  might  speculate  as  to  what 
would  be  thought  of  her  flight  at  the  HalU 
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and  as  to  how  she  could  possibly  explain  it 
coherently  when  she  reached  home.  But 
then,  for  some  hours  of  travel,  she  would  have 
to  face  nothing  ;  and  so  she  faced  nothing.  A 
healthy  nature,  when  overworked,  tries  to  set 
the  balance  right  in  the  only  sensible  way, 
and  simply  refuses  to  work  any  more.  The 
past  weeks  turned  into  a  dream — the  future 
was  all  a  blank.  But  there  were  the  few 
precious  hours  between  the  blank  and  the 
dream,  during  which  action  was  happily 
impossible,  and  speculation  vain.  Phil  had 
said  he  would  put  everything  straight,  and 
what  he  said  he  would  do  he  mostly  did, 
somehow.  As  to  why,  with  his  enemy  in  his 
power,  he  should  hold  his  hand,  that  question 
required  thinking  out  ;  and  her  thoughts 
refused  to  move. 

'  Begging  your  pardon,  miss,'  asked  Mrs. 
Hassock,  while  the  heavy  fly  lumbered  along 
the  high  road,  '  but  is  it  very  bad  news  you've 
heard  ?  ' 

'  I — I  don't  know,'  said  Phoebe  with  a  start, 
and  in  a  weary  tone,  for  even  this  very 
natural  question  was  a  strain  upon  wits  that 
positively  refused  to  be  strained  any  more. 
Indeed,  she  was  on  the  point    of  adding,  '  I 
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don't  care,'  and  she  would  have  added  them, 
had  not  three  words  more  been  three  words 
too  many.  '  All  I  know  is  I've  got  to  go 
home.' 

'Was  he  took  very  sudden,  I  wonder? 
Those  heavy  sort  of  gentlemen  mostly  are, 
and  when  they  are  they  go  bad,  for  not 
being  used  to  be  took,  they  don't  know  what 
to  do.  But  never  mind,  miss.  Being  an  Indian 
gentleman  it's  the  liver,  I  dare  say.  And  I 
got  one  of  the  servants  to  cut  some  sandwiches, 
so  you  mayn't  get  home  empty.  I'm  glad 
they've  caught  that  young  man  that  took  your 
things.  He'll  get  seven  years,  I  dare  say,  and 
he  deserves  it,  if  it's  only  because  he  might 
have  cost  me  my  character,  and  that's  what  I 
live  by.  They're  all  alike  those  valleys. 
They'll  all  pick  your  pocket  sooner  than  look 
at  you ;  and  if  they  make  up  to  you,  'tis  only 
for  what  you've  saved.  I  might  have  had  a 
dozen  if  I'd  liked,  but  I  never  could  bear  the 
tribe.  Would  you  like  a  sandwich  now,  miss  ? 
seeing  you've  had  no  dinner,  and  aren't  like  to.' 

She  opened  her  reticule  temptingly. 

Phoebe  had  not  thought  of  that.  But, 
having  fallen  into  a  state  of  nature  too  simple 
to  heed  even  the  most  elementary  rules  for 
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the  behaviour  of  a  heroine  in  trouble,  she 
became  aware  of  what  everybody  knows, 
though  civilised  people  may  be  ashamed  to 
own  up  to  their  knowledge,  that  the  hardest 
bodily  exercise  does  not  make  one  half  so 
heartily  hungry  as  hard  feeling,  so  long  as  the 
digestion  is  sound.  She  was  really  grateful 
for  Mrs.  Hassock's  forethought,  and  ate  a 
handsome  allowance  of  sandwiches  without 
remembering  that  she  ought  to  merely  com- 
pel herself  to  swallow  a  morsel  of  food,  after 
much  persuasion,  to  keep  herself,  for  the  sake 
of  others,  from  falling  ill.  Having  eaten,  and 
drunk  from  a  flask,  also  of  Mrs.  Hassock's 
providing,  she  felt  better,  and  was  able  to 
take  a  somewhat  more  active  view  of  the 
situation,  though  a  rather  more  sleepy  one. 

Mrs.  Hassock  talked  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  probably  asked  occasional  questions, 
which  Phoebe  answered,  probably,  more  or 
less  at  cross  purposes.  Her  real  conversation 
was  held  with  the  wheels  of  the  fly,  which 
creaked  out  questions  and  seemed  to  answer 
them  for  her.  What  could  Phil  really  have 
meant  after  all  ?  To  part  her  from  Stanislas, 
and  to  pay  her  lover's  safety  from  Siberia  and 
the  knout  as  the  price  of  the  parting  ? 
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1  Oh,'  thought  she,  '  if  I  must  part  from 
him  to  save  him — why  I  will  do  that,  even 
that !  I  will  never  see  him  again  !  Ill  never 
even  write  to  him,  I'll  never  hear  of  him,  I'll 
never  let  him  hear  of  me,  or  know  where  I 
am.  I'll  never  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  him  at  all.  Of  course  it  will  be  a  terrible 
sacrifice  to  make,  and  ought  to  leave  me 
broken-hearted  ;  but  he  will  be  safe,  and  I 
shall  be  free !  Yes,  I  will  give  him  up, 
entirely  for  his  own  sake ;  it  wouldn't  be  a 
sacrifice  if  I  made  it  for  my  own.  Another 
sandwich,  Mrs.  Hassock  ?  Well,  just  one 
more,  and  then  you  had  better  finish  them 
before  we  get  to  the  train.  I  wonder  what 
father  will  say  to  me,  and  what  I  shall  say 
to  him.     Could  I  say ' 

Dramatic  fancy  was  on  the  point  of 
spreading  its  many-coloured  wings  for  a  flight, 
but  the  first  feathers  felt  the  air  suddenly 
cold,  and  folded  themselves  in  again.  She 
even  blushed  to  herself,  though  she  was  in  the 
dark,  and,  but  for  Mrs.  Hassock,  alone.  Not 
conscience,  and  not  reason,  but  some  new 
instinct  told  her  that  coloured  things  were  not 
for  her  father,  and  that  Philip  Nelson  would 
understand  their  dramatic  fitness  so  little  as  to 
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call  them  lies.  Well,  had  he  not  himself  said 
that  he  was  not  going  to  object  to  lies,  in  his 
own  person,  any  more  ?  And,  if  he  had  not, 
were  his  coarse  and  heavy-handed  views  of 
life  to  be  her  law  ?  Surely,  no.  And  yet  his 
presence,  lost  for  so  many  months  and  all 
unwelcome  as  it  had  been,  had  proved 
something  like  the  straight  wall  needed  by 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  to  grope  and 
stray  over  an  unknown  tract  with  uncertain 
feet  and  purblind  eyes.  She  knew  she  had 
only  to  keep  along  the  course  of  that  wall, 
feeling  it  with  her  hands,  and  that  it  would 
keep  her  straight,  and  bring  her  somewhere. 

4 1  suppose  one  can't  expect  a  common 
person  like  Phil  to  have  the  feelings  of  a 
count,  and  a  patriot,  and  a  hero,  and  a 
disguised  nobleman,  and  an  artist,  and  a 
foreigner,  and  a  Pole,  or  to  understand  them/ 
thought  she,  in  a  duet  with  a  sharper  creak 
of  the  wheels.  '  They  must  belong  to  quite 
different  worlds,  as  different  as  the  things  that 
books  leave  out  are  from  the  things  that  books 
put  in.  I  wish  I  were  really  Olivia  always. 
She  was  only  troubled  with  great  things. 
She  never  seemed  to  think  of  what  she  ought 
to  say  or  ought  to  do  ;  it  all  came  to  her. 
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Wliat  would  Olivia  have  done  if  she  had  been 
me?     I  don't  know,  and — I  don't  care.' 

But  though  she  had  her  own  immediate 
self  to  think  of,  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 
Phoebe  had  gone  through  the  experience  of 
being,  actually  and  in  the  flesh,  that  same 
Olivia  for  a  part  of  that  eventful  afternoon. 
She  had  lost  herself  in  her  part,  but  she  had 
also  found  another  self  therein.  Never,  in 
the  solitude  of  her  room,  unvexed  with 
personal  excitement  and  fears,  had  she  felt 
that  sort  of  fire  which  had  seemed  to  transmute 
the  base  metal  of  Phoebe  Doyle  into  the  gold 
of  Olivia.  People  had  told  her  she  could  act ; 
but  she  knew  now  she  could  do  some  thin  or 
more — that  she  could  be.  And  she  had  not 
lost  the  longing  for  the  fuller  and  more 
complete  life  which  she  had  failed  to  find 
in  the  flesh  and  which  she  now  fancied  was 
discoverable  only  in  books  or  upon  the  stage, 
where  the  little  things  are  struck  out  so  that 
only  the  great  things  remain. 

She  did  not  see  and  hear,  in  the  creaking 
of  the  wheels,  a  stage  faced  by  applauding 
hundreds,  with  herself  for  the  sham  heroine 
of  the  hour.  The  applause  of  Sir  Charles 
Bassett's  guests  had  been  nothing ;  the  applause 
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of  a  hundred  times  the  number  of  strangers 
would  be  nothing  more.  What  she  felt  was 
the  hitherto  dumb  longing  to  merge  herself 

CO  O 

in  some  larger  and  loftier  life  than  she  had 
been  able  to  find,  even  when  the  gates  of 
wealth  and  station  had  been  thrown  open  to 
her.  Never  had  the  life  of  shadows  seemed 
so  real  to  her  as  now,  or  the  life  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  so  absolutely  unreal. 
Was  there,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  a  father  in 
front  of  her,  a  Cautleigh  Hall  behind  ?  Was 
the  Stanislas  whom  she  had  seen  any  more 
really  existent  than  the  Siberia  of  which  she 
had  only  heard  ?  But  Olivia  was  real.  And 
nothing  else  F     Only  Phil. 

Her  mood  had  passed  far  beyond  every 
bound  within  which  thoughts  and  feelings  can 
bear  one  another  company,  when  a  loud  snore 
at  her  side  brought  her  into  collision  with  one  of 
the  things  wherewith  Olivias  have  nothing  to 
do,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  stoppage  of  the 
fly  obliged  her  to  face  another.  Mrs.  Hassock 
reached  the  railway- station  sound  asleep. 

6  My  boxes  ? '  she  said,  mixing  up  the 
natural  first  thought  of  a  passenger  with  the 
events  of  the  morning  ;  '  yes,  search  them  all. 
Not  guilty.     Oh  !     Where  for  ?     All  for  Lon- 
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don,  please.  We're  at  the  station,  miss. 
How  nice  you  have  slept,  to  be  sure  ! ' 

Phoebe  supposed  herself  broad  awake,  but 
it  was  not  very  easy  to  be  sure.  The  night 
was  black  and  cold,  and  the  little  wayside 
station,  with  its  silence,  its  few  patches  of 
yellow  gas,  and  its  pair  of  eyes,  one  crimson 
and  the  other  green,  high  up  in  the  air,  was 
a  new  experience  to  the  untravelled  lady  from 
India.  They  were  in  plenty  of  time  ;  there 
was  a  good  half-hour  before  the  last  train  by 
which  they  could  reach  London  was  due. 
Mrs.  Hassock  bought  two  first-class  tickets 
with  Phil's  money,  and  they  sat  down  by  the 
waiting-room  fire  to  wait  for  the  train  in 
company  with  a  sheet  of  texts,  a  bottle  of 
water,  and  an  unimportant  old  lady  with  a 
large  basket  and  an  umbrella.  It  was  alto- 
gether unlike  any  experience  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  happened  to  Olivia. 

Probably  the  freezing  point  of  depression 
is  reached  when,  with  a  mind  anxious  or  ill 
at  ease,  one  has  to  wait  at  a  wayside  station, 
on  a  cold  dark  night,  for  an  over-due  train ; 
and  for  a  woman  the  situation  can  only  be 
second  in  misery  to  that  of  a  man  who  has 
left   his   pipe   at    home.     Mrs.    Hassock,    no 
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doubt  a  seasoned  traveller,  wrapped  herself 
up  in  Phoebe's  old  waterproof,  and  took  refuge 
in  another  audible  doze.  Phoebe  would  wil- 
lingly have  followed  her  duenna's  example, 
but  since  she  left  the  fly  she  had  been  growing 
painfully  broad  awake  and  morbidly  eager  for 
some  sort  of  action.  It  seemed  to  be  her  fate 
to  be  always  burning  to  do  something  when 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  and  to  fail  igno- 
miniously  whenever  a  moment  for  action  came. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  now,  and  yet 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  lost  the  need  to  rest  as 
well  as  the  wish  and  the  power.  She  did  not 
want  the  train  to  hurry  because  she  still 
wanted  time  to  think  over  the  manner  of  her 
return  home  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  she  was 
impatient  for  its  movement,  and  to  escape 
from  the  dismal  waiting-room,  from  the  snor- 
ing of  Mrs.  Hassock,  and  from  the  sight  of 
the  woman  with  the  basket  and  the  umbrella, 
which  irritated  her  nerves  in  a  perfectly  un- 
reasonable and  unaccountable  way.  She  read 
all  the  texts  over  the  fireplace  twenty  times 
over,  till  she  could  say  them  off  by  heart,  and 
instead  of  being  the  better  was  rather  the 
worse  for  them.  They  chanced  to  be  a  selec- 
tion of  sentences  which,  being  dragged  away 
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from  their  context,  had  an  angry  and  threaten- 
ing effect,  eminently  unlikely  to  benefit  the 
soul  of  an  uninstructed  heathen.  She  tried 
the  bottle  of  water  for  a  change,  but  that, 
judging  from  its  taste,  must  have  come  from 
the  part  of  the  Holms  which  had  the  best 
recollection  of  its  ocean  mother. 

A  long  luggage  train  once  clattered  by, 
but  nothing  else  happened  to  break  the  general 
inaction.  The  half-hour  had  passed,  and  the 
train  was  Ions  overdue.  And  was  the  whole 
of  her  life  to  be  an  endless  reproduction  of 
this  wearisome  waiting  by  the  side  of  a  rail- 
way along  which  other  people  travelled  with 
some  knowledge  of  whence  they  came  and 
whither  they  were  bound,  and  presumably 
with  some  purpose  in  the  journey,  and  with 
some  interest  in  the  variety  of  the  road?  It 
looked  like  it.  Or  perhaps  it  looked  more  as 
if  she  were  but  a  piece  of  goods,  destined  to  be 
pitched  here  and  there,  taken  up  and  put  down 
again,  to  suit  what  must  seem  to  it  the  caprice 
of  others,  and  without  a  will  of  its  own.  She 
had  often  read  of  the  '  will '  in  books,  and 
the  word  was  often  in  her  mind,  though  of 
what  it  meant  she  had  no  more  conception 
than  people  in  general.     Supposing  she  were 
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to  take  advantage  of  Mrs.  Hassock's  slumbers 
to  take  herself  off  altogether,  and  go  some- 
where or  other,  and  never  be  heard  of  again? 
There  was  really  desperate  temptation  in  the 
mere  thought  of  grasping  hold  of  her  own  life 
with  her  own  hands.  There  was  nobody 
whom  it  would  be  a  wrench  to  leave.  With 
her  own  people  she  had  broken  long  ago. 
Not  that  there  had  been  anything  much  to 
break,  beyond  a  few  makeshift,  semi-domestic 
habits  and  a  platonic  flirtation  with  a  dead 
shrub  and  a  clothes-line.  There  was  her 
father ;  but  what  real  place  could  she  feel 
conscious  of  filling  in  the  life  of  a  cold,  stern, 
self-contained  man  who  had  lived  his  life  with- 
out her,  and  had  only  claimed  her,  late  in  life, 
under  a  sense  of  doubtlessly  uncomfortable 
duty  ?  No  doubt  he  would  be  glad  at  heart 
to  let  his  unnecessary  daughter  go,  and  to 
smoke  and  read,  and  live  his  days  in 
peace  without  the  daily  task  of  having  to 
make  conversation  over  meals.  He  had 
been  kind,  but  he  could  not  possibly  want 
her  in  his  life — such  a  notion  was  even 
grossly  absurd.  There  was  Stanislas,  her 
lover.  Well,  as  to  him,  she  had  already,  in 
the  fly,  made  up  her  mind,  entirely  for  his 
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sake,  to  let  him  go.  Therenvas  Phil ;  but  then 
he  was  her  enemy,  her  tyrant,  her  persecutor, 
although  he  had  shown  himself  a  merciful  and 
generous  foe.  No,  there  was  nobody  that  sig- 
nified— not  one.  She  sighed.  It  was  indeed 
a  sorry  plight  for  a  heroine. 

What  should  she  do,  and  where  should  she 
go  ?  But  those  were  mere  matters  of  detail 
which  would  no  doubt  settle  themselves.  The 
great  thing  was  to  make  use  of  the  moment, 
to  give  Mrs.  Hassock  the  slip,  and  be  gone. 
No  more  duennas,  no  more  fathers,  no  more 
brothers,  lovers,  enemies ;  no  more  friends. 
She  had  lived  alone  with  her  fancies  all  her 
life  till  she  had  found  her  father  ;  why  not,  by 
one  bold  stroke,  lose  her  father,  and  again  find 
those  fancies  of  which  the  very  poorest  im- 
measurably transcended  the  finest  bit  of  reality 
she  had  ever  known  ? 

At  first  a  half-startled  whisper,  the  idea 
soon  became  startlingly  loud,  and  reason, 
always  at  hand  in  readiness  to  support  ideas 
which  cannot  stand  alone,  presently  stepped 
in,  and  humbly  suggested  that  yet  another 
untried  and  therefore  hopeful  world  was  open 
to  her — the  stage.  Had  they  not  all  told  her 
she  was  a  born  actress — better,  even,  than  the 
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best  of  lon£  asfo?  If  that  were  true,  life 
might  indeed  be  filled  to  overflowing,  and  she 
might  be  a  hundred  heroines  in  one. 

More  than  half  scared  by  a  resolve  of  such 
desperate   magnitude,  she  heard  the   station 
bell  answer  the  whistle  of  the  at  last  arriving 
train.     If    it    had    only    been    another    five 
minutes  late,  or  if  she  only  had  the  power  of 
becoming  invisible  at  will !     But  so  it  always 
was  with  her  ;  everything  always  happened  in 
the  wrong  way  at  the  wrong  time.     Mrs.  Has- 
sock started  up,  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  gathered 
herself  together.     They  went  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  Phoebe  watched  the  red  eye  of  the 
advancing  train  as  if  it  were  that  of  an  ogre 
approaching  to  devour  her.     Not  having  quite 
resolved,  there  was   no   time  left   to  resolve 
now.     The  train  drew  up,  the  one  passenger 
for  the  place — there  was  seldom  more  than 
one  at  a  time — descended,  and  the  one  porter 
took  the  lady  from  the  Hall  in  charge.     There 
was  no  chance  for  an  escape  now  ;  once  more 
the  decision  of  her    own    destiny  had   been 
wrested  from  her  hands.     She   stepped  into 
the  carriage,  and  Mrs.  Hassock  followed  her. 
Phoebe  felt  for  her  purse  to  commit  the 
usual  breach  of  the  company's  bye  laws,  but, 
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naturally,  in  vain,  seeing  that  her  purse  had 
that  very  morning  gone  the  way  of  her  watch 
and  jewels.  '  Give  him  something,'  she  whis- 
pered to  her  companion,  remembering  that 
she  had  given  Mrs.  Hassock  Phil's  money  to 
buy  the  tickets.  Mrs.  Hassock,  still  confused 
with  sleep,  felt  with  one  hand  for  the  bag 
which  she  had  been  carrying  with  the  other. 

'  Oh,  Lord,'  cried  she, '  my  reticule !  With 
all  the  money,  and  I  don't  know  what  beside.' 

'  It's  in  the  waiting-room,'  said  Phoebe  ;  '  I 
know  you  had  it  there.  But  never  mind,  we 
sha'n't  want  money  now.  They're  shutting 
the  doors.' 

'  Oh,  miss — ma'am — but  I  must  mind.  I 
won't  be  a  minute,'  and  with  a  most  uncha- 
racteristic alacrity,  too  extreme  to  be  caused 
by  fear  as  to  the  safety  of  somebody  else's 
money,  the  awakened  sleeper  forgot  her 
dignity,  and  almost  tumbled  from  the  carriage, 
striking  against  a  passenger  who  was  finding 
a  place  in  the  train  he  had  just  caught. 

But  Mrs.  Hassock  heeded  neither  the  vic- 
tim of  her  weight  nor  the  '  Now  then  !  Take 
your  places,'  of  the  guard.  The  porter  had 
ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the  passengers 
from  the  Hall,  and  had  gone  off  on  duty  else- 
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where.  So  the  platform  was  clear,  and  when 
Mrs.  Hassock  reached  the  waiting-room,  that 
also  was  empty.  Empty  indeed,  fcr  it  was  not 
occupied  by  so  much  as  her  reticule. 

She  had  hitherto  always  acted  like  a  per- 
son of  average  common-sense,  and  more  than 
average  coolness ;  and,  as  such,  she  should 
surely  have  surrendered  the  not  irreparable 
loss  of  a  hand-bag  to  her  duty  towards  Phoebe. 
But  even  the  coolest  heads,  especially  when  still 
bemused  with  broken  sleep,  will  lose  themselves 
now  and  then,  and  the  less  they  are  used  to 
such  accidents  the  worse  it  will  go  with  them. 
Could  she  by  any  chance  have  dropped  it  in 
the  fly  ?  No,  she  had  put  the  money  into  the 
bag  after  paying  for  the  tickets,  of  that  she 
was  sure.  l  One  would  think  I  had  been 
asleep,'  thought  she.  Bat  anyhow,  the  reticule 
was  gone  ;  and  before  she  could  follow  it  with 
her  mind,  a  whistle  and  three  loud  snorts  told 
her  that  the  train  had  gone  too. 

The  porter  came  into  the  waiting-room  to 
turn  off  the  gas,  the  last  passenger  train  having 
gone. 

'  Have  you  seen  a  lady's  black  reticule  ?  ' 
asked  Mrs.  Hassock.  "  I  know  I  had  it  this 
minute  ago.' 
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4  You're  the  lady  that  saw  off  the  lady  by 
the  up  train  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  and  I  can  swear  to  that  reticule.' 

'  If  that's  a  black  bag,  she's  all  right.  I 
put  her  in  the  carriage  along  with  the  shawls.' 

He  turned  off  one  of  the  two  gas  jets 
while  he  spoke,  and  then  began  to  rake  out 
the  fire. 

'  Bless  me,  man,  I  don't  mean  the  young 
lady  ;  I  mean  my  reticule.' 

6  And  bless  me,  ma'am,  I  mean  that  too. 
If  'twasn't  meant  to  go,  its  unlucky,  for  it's 
half-way  to  the  next  station  by  now.  By 
your  leave,  ma'am,  I'm  going  to  turn  off  the 
other  gas.' 

And  so  he  did  without  further  warning  ; 
so  that  how  Mrs.  Hassock  took  the  news  that, 
though  her  train  was  lost,  her  reticule  was 
safe  in  Phoebe's  hands,  remained  unknown  to 
him.  Passengers  from  the  Hall  were  mostly 
worthy  of  all  attention ;  but  certainly  not 
these. 

Such  had  been  Mrs.  Hassock's  haste  that 
not  more  than  a  minute  had  really  passed 
between  her  flight  from  the  train  and  its 
parting  whistle.  Phcebe  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  settle  herself  and  look  round,  no  time 
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at  all  to  realise  that  chance  had  plotted  for 
her,  and  brought  to  pass  the  very  escape  she 
had  been  bold  enough  to  devise  but  too  unready 
to  carry  out,  when  the  passenger  who  had 
entered  her  carriage  at  the  last  moment  had 
settled  himself  in  the  most  distant  corner,  and 
also  looked  round. 

'  Ah,  then  you  are  going  home  ! '  said 
Phil,  for  her  fellow-traveller  was  he.  Could 
she  have  told  how  he  was  fresh  from  the  ruin 
of  his  career,  and  was  at  that  very  moment 
openly  risking  a  gaol  for  her  sake,  she  would 
have  wondered  over  everything  about  him,  even 
his  presence  there.  But,  ever  since  yesterday 
morning;,  it  had  lorn?  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
wonder  with  her  to  find,  whenever  there  was 
a  chance  of  her  running  out  of  the  course, 
this  enemy  at  her  elbow,  compelling  her  to  go 
his  way  and  not  hers.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  spreading  her  wings  and  flying  even  to 
the  moon,  when  she  knew  perfectly  well  that 
she  would  find  Philip  Nelson  waiting  for  her 
on  the  other  side  ?  Such  persistent  tyranny 
was  enough  to  make  even  a  butterfly  turn, 
especially  as  Philip's  voice  had  as  little  kindness 
in  it  as  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  some 
creature  only  fit  for  scorn. 
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6  And  suppose  I  am  not  going  home  ?  '  she 
flashed  out  sharply. 

'  Suppose  you  have  forgotten  your  promise, 
do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'I  never   promised    to    be   treated  like  a 

child; 

'  Xo.  Children  never  do.  There  is  no 
need.  I  suppose  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that — 
that  Count  Adrianski  is  safe  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, so  are  you  ?  ' 

She  could  not  help  one  sigh  of  intense 
relief.  If  Stanislas  was  safe  and  free,  she  was 
no  longer  under  the  law  which  compelled  her 
to  be  openly  and  outwardly  faithful  to  a  man 
in  danger.  But  what  power  did  Phil  possess 
to  make  him  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Czar  ?  There  was  something  fascinating,  if 
terrible,  about  such  power ;  it  compelled  her 
to  battle  with  it,  and  to  prove  him  absolutely 
insuperable  by  force  or  wit  before  giving  in. 

' 1  am  not  a  child  ! '  exclaimed  she.  '  I  shall 
not  go  home  ! ' 

1  Then,  where  are  you  going  now  ? ' 
'  I  don't — I  mean — where  I  please.' 
*  You  are  so  utterly  in  that  man's  power  ?  ' 
1  I  will  be  in  nobody's  power — that  is — 
not  in  yours  ! ' 

c  2 
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She  knew  well  enough  that  she  must  needs 
give  way  ;  but  still  she  battled  on. 

'  Perhaps   not,   Phoebe,'   he  said   bitterly, 

1  for  long.     But  as  long  as  I  can  keep  free 

Well,  we  won't  talk  any  longer  now.  I  have 
to  think,  before  I  say  another  word.  But, 
meanwhile,  you  are  going  home.' 

'  I  told  you  where  I  am  going — perhaps 
home,  perhaps  not ;  but,  anyhow,  where  I 
please.' 

'  Then  there's  nothing  else  to  be  said  at 
all.     You  are  going  home.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXII 

THE   EXD    OF   MISS  DOYLE 

The  journey  was  continued  and  ended  in 
almost  absolute  silence.  Phoebe's  soarings 
after  escape  into  the  air  of  a  higher,  wider, 
fuller,  and  more  harmonious  world  turned  to 
feebly  hopeless  flutterings  ;  Phil  had  grasped 
her  by  the  wings,  as  a  boy  catches  a  sparrow. 
She  had  nothing  to  say  to  him ;  and  as  for 
him,  it  was  impossible  to  preach  to  a  woman 
one  has  loved  on  the  text  of  her  having 
become  a  thief  and  a  companion  of  thieves,  if 
not  more  than  the  mere  companion  of  one  of 
them.  He  was  dumbly  indignant  with  the 
universe,  and  scornful  of  himself  for  being 
unable  to  concentrate  his  universal  indigna- 
tion sufficiently  upon  Phoebe.  She  appeared 
hopelessly  and  shamelessly  lost  beyond  re- 
claim, and  he  had  to  think  afresh  at  every 
fresh  step  over  what  could  possibly  be  done 
with  her.     As  for  her,    she   was    in   twenty 
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states  of  mind  at  once,  all  of  them  as  seem- 
ingly inconsistent  with  one  another  as  if  she 
had  ten  different  hearts  and  ten  different 
brains.  She  was  afraid  to  go  back  to  her 
father  in  this  unaccountable  and  inexplicable 
fashion,  and  yet  was  longing  to  be  at  home 
again,  where  nothing  but  dulness  and  soli- 
tude could  henceforth  trouble  her.  She  still 
wanted  to  escape  from  everybody,  and  longed 
to  be  taken  in  hand  so  strongly  as  to  be  made 
to  feel  that  escajDe  was  impossible.  She  was 
as  ready  as  ever  to  stand  up  for  Stanislas  if 
he  were  attacked,  and  to  be  true  to  him  in 
danger,  yet  she  shuddered  at  the  very  thought 
of  ever  having  to  see  his  face  again.  Her 
whole  nature  was  rebelling  against  Phil's 
usurped  mastery  over  all  the  details  of  her 
life,  and  yet,  though  it  enraged  her,  it  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  comfort 
she  knew.  She  was  even  afraid  that  if 
Stanislas,  her  lover,  bade  her  go  to  the  right, 
and  Phil  to  the  left,  she  would  turn  to  the 
left,  despising  herself  for  her  choice  all  the 
while.  She  wanted  to  go  to  her  father  as  a 
refuge  from  Phil,  and  yet  knew  that,  if  ever 
Phil  was  to  give  up  his  course  of  tyranny, 
her  life  would  feel  empty  for  ever  as  it  had 
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never  felt  before.  Anything  seemed  better 
than  nothing — war  better  than  the  peace  of 
neglected  loneliness  and  unbroken  inaction. 

At  last  the  long  journey  came  to  an  end. 
She  was  a  bad  and  inexperienced  traveller, 
and  Mrs.  Hassock  having  clearly  managed  to 
get  left  behind,  had  to  depend  upon  Phil  for 
getting  through  the  troubles  of  an  unfamiliar 
terminus  at  night-time.  He  put  her  into  a 
cab,  and  took  his  seat  by  her  side.  She 
wished  he  had  let  her  go  home  alone,  but 
could  not  rebel  against  an  attention  that  was 
natural  in  itself,  though  its  motive  might  be 
that  of  a  suspicious  gaoler.  At  any  rate,  she 
did  not  rebel. 

'  I  despise  her,'  and  '  I  hate  him,'  would 
have  been  the  spoken  answers  of  Philip 
Nelson  and  Phoebe  Doyle  had  they  been 
questioned  concerning  their  feelings  towards 
one  another.  And  yet  he  had  been  de- 
liberately ruining  himself  for  her  sake,  and 
was  still  risking  worse  than  simple  ruin, 
while  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  be  wholly 
afraid  of  anything,  not  even  of  her  father, 
while  the  contempt  of  the  man  she  hated  was 
round  her  and  present  with  her  to  guard  her 
from  love,  and  freedom,  and  all  other  good 
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things.  The  night  was  dark,  even  for  the 
close  of  a  London  winter,  and  Phoebe,  unused 
to  its  maze,  and  confused  by  the  effects  of  a 
first  return  to  its  lights,  its  blackness,  its 
odour,  and  its  roar,  after  a  first  absence, 
noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  the  route 
that  the  cabman  was  taking  for  Harland 
Terrace.  Indeed,  she  was  not  heeding  the 
way,  but  only  thinking  of  the  end.  And  if 
she  had  both  known  and  heeded  it,  it  was 
sure  to  be  all  right,  since  Phil  was  with  her. 
Even  when  the  cab  stopped  at  last,  she  did 
not  perceive  at  once  that  Harland  Terrace 
must,  during  her  absence  in  the  country, 
have  undergone  an  extraordinary  change. 
Before  giving  her  his  hand  to  help  her  from 
the  cab,  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  opened,  led  her  in,  without  giving  her  a 
chance  of  looking  round. 

But,  once  within  the  narrow  passage,  she 
saw  that  Phil  had  not  been  bringing  her 
home.  It  was  apparently  the  close,  sour- 
smelling  entrance  of  some  third-rate  lodging- 
house,  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  pert 
and  slatternly  servant-girl  who  opened  the 
door,  and  who  now  stood  staring,  open- 
mouthed,  at  the  fine  young  lady  whom  Phil 
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had  brought  back  with  him.  There  was  a 
look  about  the  passage  that  reminded  Phoebe 
of  her  old  home,  in  its  untidy  arrangements 
as  well  as  in  its  atmosphere  ;  she  could  almost 
fancy  that  the  great  coat  hanging  from  the 
hat-peg  over  the  staggering  umbrella-stand 
belonged  to  her  foster-father  the  admiral. 
Things  looked  less  poverty-stricken  than  in 
the  old  home,  it  is  true,  but  even  more 
slovenly  than  those  with  which  her  own  hands 
had  formerly  been  condemned  to  do  daily 
battle. 

Could  Phil,  even  Phil,  have  been  playing 
her  a  trick — did  he,  following  out  his  role  of 
arch  villain,  have  her  carried  off  to  some 
secret  hiding-hole,  so  that  Stanislas  might  be 
unable  to  discover  her  ?  Was  it  all  a  part  of 
a  deep-laid  plot — had  he  really  saved  Stanislas 
after  all  ?  She  had  read  of  such  things,  and 
of  worse  things ;  and  though  beginning  to 
suspect  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  doubtful 
truth  written  about  what  heroines  feel,  she 
could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  she  saw. 
Before  the  slow  eyes  of  a  man  could  have 
begun  to  ask  questions,  hers  had  taken  in 
every  detail — the  cracked  ceiling,  the  ragged 
floor-cloth,  the  dusty  glass  globe  within  which 
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a  gas  jet  was  leaping  from  blue  into  yellow 
and  back  again,  the  Tower  of  Pisa-like  con- 
dition of  the  umbrella-stand,  and  the  long 
black  smut  that  reached  from  one  corner  of 
ithe  maid-of-all-work's  open  mouth  to  the 
opposite  eyebrow.  Then  she  heard  the  swish 
of  the  cabman's  whip  outside,  and  the  start 
of  the  wheels.  She  was  in  Phil's  power,  and 
alone. 

'  Where  have  you  brought  me  ? '  she 
asked,  in  a  tone  that  made  the  servant-girl 
stare  yet  more  widely.  '  What  does  this 
mean?'  Strangely  enough,  she  did  not  at 
that  moment  feel  the  least  afraid  of  Phil. 
The  revelation  of  his  dishonesty  broke  the 
power  of  his  spell.  '  You  shall  let  me  go,  or 
I  will ' 

Alas!  what? 

6 1  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  said  Phil 
coldly,  and  not  so  very  much  surprised  at 
her  outbreak.  Folly  seemed  so  natural  in  a 
fool.  '  I  said  I  should  bring  you  home,  and  I 
have  brought  you  home.  Go  and  tell  your 
master,'  he  said  to  the  servant,  '  that  I  am 
come  home.  Say  nothing  about  the  young 
lady,  do  you  hear  ?     Is  he  in  the  parlour  ?  ' 

4  Lord,    no    sir ! '    said    the    girl.     '  He's 
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down  in  the  scullery  a-cleaning  of  the  knives. 
I'll  tell  him.  Hi ! '  she  called  out  from  the 
far  end  of  the  passage  to  the  basement  ; 
'  here's  the  young  gentleman  that  came  here 
once  before.  And  you'd  better  put  on  your 
coat  and  scrub  yourself  up  a  bit  at  the  sink, 
because  there's  company.' 

It  was  quite  true  that  the  ex-Grand  Presi- 
dent was  without  his  coat,  and  engaged  in 
knife-cleaning.  The  fact  is  that  wealth  had 
its  usual  effect  upon  a  man  to  whom  it  had 
come  late  in  life  ;  it  had  driven  him  to  the 
most  ingenious  contrivances  for  finding  some- 
thing to  do.  As  a  man  of  position  and 
capital,  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  political 
party,  and  was  placed  above  the  old  drudgery 
of  copying  law  papers,  so  that,  having  read 
the  money  article  and  taken  a  stroll  for 
health's  sake,  he  was  fain  to  seek  the  kitchen 
and  the  scullery  for  the  sake  of  company. 
Maria,  it  is  true,  was  not  quite  so  intelligent  a 
listener  as  Phoebe  had  been,  but  she  was 
exceedingly  good-natured,  and  quite  free 
from  any  sort  of  nonsense  about  doing  her 
own  work  in  her  own  way. 

'  Phil  again  !  '  he  groaned,  as,  in  obedience 
to  his  housemaid's  orders,  he  turned  the  tap 
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over  his  fingers  and  damped  down  his  hair. 
'  What's  he  come  for  now  ?  He's  like  a 
regular  infernal  machine,  that  boy !  If  he 
only  wanted  money  like  the  others  I  should 
know  what  to  do  ;  but  he  doesn't  take  a  bit 
after  my  side  of  the  family,  not  at  all.  Well, 
I  must  see  him,  I  suppose  ;  but  I'll  give  Maria 
a  hint  to  say  "  Not  at  home  for  a  week  "  if  he 
comes  exploding  here  again.  Ah,  Phil,  my 
boy !  delighted  to  see  you,  I'm  sure  ! '  he  said, 
as,  still  engaged  in  pulling  on  his  coat,  he 
entered  the  parlour.     '  But Holloa  ! ' 

At  the  sight  of  Phil's  companion  he  came 
to  a  full  stop,  so  complete  that  it  got  in  the 
way  of  his  dressing  ;  his  left  arm  got  entangled 
in  its  sleeve,  and  he  had  to  remain  at  the 
doorway  in  a  state  of  general  dislocation. 

'  Oh,  Lord  ! '  he  cried,  vaguely  aware  that 
he  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lied  about 
Phoebe  to  his  terrible  son,  but  unable  to 
remember  exactly  what  the  lie  had  been. 
4  It's  Phoebe  come  home ! ' 

So  this  was  what  Phil  had  meant  by 
bringing  her  home.  Of  course  he  must  only 
have  been  acting  in  error,  after  all ;  but  how 
was  it  credible  that  the  only  member  of  the 
house  of  Nelson  who  cared  a  straw  about  her 
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should  be  the  only  one  who  did  not  know 
what  she  herself  had  meant  by  '  home '  ? 
There  were  no  homelike  associations,  except 
of  the  most  unpleasant  sort,  to  galvanise  into 
life  any  dead  and  unnatural  affection  for  the 
admiral,  who  had  parted  with  her  so  readily 
for  money  down.  And  she  would  have  been 
something  less  or  more  than  woman  had  not 
her  experiences  of  other  homes  gone  far  to 
disgust  her  with  that  of  the  first  part  of  her 
own  history,  peaceful  as  it  had  been.  She 
felt  no  impulse,  so  she  obeyed  none.  And, 
for  that  matter,  an  embrace,  considering  the 
relation  of  the  admiral  to  his  coat,  was 
physically  impossible. 

'  Yes,'  said  Phil,  while  Phoebe  waited  for 
things  to  explain  themselves.  '  She  is  come 
home  to  stay.' 

8  And  what  in  the  name  of  fortune  has 
happened  then  ?  Is  he  dead — bolted — 
smashed  up — broken  down?  ' 

'  Never  mind  what  has  happened,  father,' 
said  Phil.  *  111  talk  to  you  another 
time.' 

'  That's  all  very  fine ' 

'  You  needn't  be  afraid,'  said  Phoebe  quietly. 
'  Phil  is  quite  wrong.     I  am  not  going  to  stay. 
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I  am  going  home.     If  the  girl  will  get  me  a 
a  cab,  I  will  go  now.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  the  admiral,  struggling 
into  his  coat  at  last  ;  '  certainly,  my  dear,  if 
you  wish  it.  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  what 
you're  come  for,  if  it's  not  even  to  tea  ;  but  as 
you  must  go,  I  suppose  now's  as  good  a  time 
as  to-morrow  or  yesterday.  Maria,'  he  called 
out,  with  his  hand  for  a  speaking-trumpet, 
'run  out  and  get  a  cab,  a  growler,  for  the 
lady.' 

6  Can't,'  cried  a  shrill  voice  from  below. 
4  I'm  changing  myself,  and  sha'n't  be  done 
this  half-hour.  You'd  better  go  yourself, 
you're  always  wanting  something  to  do.' 

6  All  right — all  right,'  shouted  the  admiral 
back  again;  'never  you  mind,  I'll  go.'     And, - 
glad  of  a  reprieve  to  think  things   over,  he 
was  hurrying  out  when  Phil  took  him  by  the 
arm. 

6  Father  !  You  will  not  turn  my  sister 
out  of  doors  ? ' 

6  I'm  beginning  to  think,'  said  Phoebe, 
'  that  you  could  not  have  quite  understood 
what  you  were  doing  when  you  brought  me 
here.  I  am  going  to  my  real  father — to  my 
real  home.     Do  you  understand  now  ?     You 
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have  no  right  to  keep  me  here ;  I  have  no 
right  to  stay.' 

Phil  did  not  answer  her. 

'  What  does  she  mean  ?  '  asked  he. 

The  admiral  sought  support  from  the  door- 
post, in  a  more  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind 
than  he  had  ever  thought  to  be  since  he  had 
done  with  duns.  He  almost  groaned.  He 
remembered  now  that  it  was  he  who  had 
accounted  to  Phil  for  Phoebe's  disappearance 
by  accusing  her  of  a  disgraceful  elopement 
with  Stanislas  Adrianski,  and  he,  at  any  rate, 
understood  his  son  well  enough  to  know  what 
Phil  thought  of  a  lie.  The  son  was  the 
father's  conscience ;  to  be  deceived,  indeed, 
but  always  to  be  feared,  and  there  was  this 
about  Phil  Nelson,  that  his  mere  presence 
seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  making  people  see 
things  as  they  really  are.  There  was  not 
another  living  being  to  whom  the  admiral 
would  not  have  lied,  without  feeling  the  prick 
of  a  pin,  twenty  times  a  day  ;  and  now  an 
innocent  bit  of  expediency,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quiet,  looked  like  what  it  really 
was,  and  his  feeble  accusation  of  a  girl  whom 
he  thought  he  had  done  with,  uncomfortably 
like  a  cowardly  slander.     How  was  he  either 
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to  confess  or  to  conceal  ?  Why  had  he  been 
such  an  ass  as  not  to  tell  Phil  the  whole  story 
when  the  latter  first  came  home  ?  He  forgot 
that  a  situation  which  now,  in  comparison  with 
the  present,  looked  easy  when  looked  back 
upon,  had  seemed,  in  its  own  day,  insuperable 
except  by  that  innocent  bit  of  expediency. 

'  She  means '  began  he.     '  Bother  me, 

Phil,  if  I  know  what  she  means  !  Or  if  I  know 
what  you  mean.  Or  if  I  know  what  anybody 
means,'  he  went  on,  his  voice  rising  higher  and 
higher,  as  if  he  were  working  himself  up  into  a 
fit  of  honest  anger.  'Look  here!  You  say  Phoebe's 
come  to  stay.     Are  you  come  to  stay,  too  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Phil,  sadly  enough.  '  I  don't 
know  where  I'm  going  or  what  I'm  going  to  do. 
But  I'm  not  coming  back  home.' 

'  Well,  you  know  your  own  affairs  best, 
my  boy,'  said  the  admiral  more  complacently  ; 
'you  always  did,  and  you  always  will.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  went  to  Australia 
some  day.  That's  where  I'd  go  if  I  was 
a  young  man.  Upon  my  soul,  Phil,  if  you 
were  going  to  Australia,  I'd  put  a  twenty- 
pound  note  to  your  outfit,  there !  Think 
about  Australia,  my  boy,  and  let  me  know. 
There,  there,  there.     We'll  be  all  right  and 
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comfortable,  never  fear.  You'd  better  be  off 
now,  and  I'll  sit  up  and  talk  things  over  with 
Phoebe.  The  idea  of  my  shutting  my  door  on  a 
girl  that's  ate  of  my  bread  and  drunk  of  my  cup 
for  goodness  knows  how  many  years.  I'll  talk  it 
all  out  with  Phoebe,  and  then  we'll  never  mention 
the  subject  again — never  by  so  much  as  a  word. 
We'll  none  of  us  ask  any  questions,  and  then 
we  shall  get  no  answers,  you  know.  There, 
good-night,  and  God  bless  you.  And  think  of 
Australia,  you  know.  You're  not  so  very  far 
off  you  know,  when  you're  once  there.' 

4  Then  that's  all  right,  so  far,'  said  Phil. 
4  And  now  I  have  done  what  I  can.  I'll  see 
Dick,  and  the  boys,  and  then — and  I  must 
have  another  talk  with  you,  father,  before 
I'm  off  for  good,  whether  it's  to  Australia  or 
wherever  it  may  be.  I  did  think  of  Botany 
Bay.'  He  had  already  told  his  first  lie,  and 
he  had  now  made  his  first  joke  ;  in  justice  to 
him,  it  was  a  grim  one. 

Things  were  goincr  better  than  the  admiral 
had  feared.  If  Phil  was  really  going  to  take 
his  hint  about  taking  his  intensely  uncomfort- 
able moral  perversities  to  the  Antipodes,  and 
meanwhile  would  consent  to  let  Phoebe's  escapade 
be  forgiven  and  forgotten,  he  might  wink,  after  a 
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little  while,  at  Phoebe's  return  to  her  real 
home,  and  trust  to  remain  undisturbed  for  an 
indefinite  time.  It  was  really  hard  to  be  thus 
worried  by  his  children,  and  by  other  people's 
children,  during  the  afternoon — he  did  not 
call  it  evening — of  his  days. 

Phoebe  had  been  listening  for  the  last  few 
minutes  without  much  heeding  what  she  heard. 
What  Phil  might  have  to  say  to  his  father,  or 
his  father  to  Phil,  could  not  really  concern 
her,  and  she  was,  for  once,  clearly  resolved  to 
go  home  now,  unless  downright  force  were 
used  to  prevent  her.  Surely  if  Phil  had  acted 
altogether  in  error  when  he  brought  her 
there,  he  should  have  instantly  set  matters 
straight  instead  of  still  treating  her  as  if  she 
were  a  prisoner  and  he  her  gaoler.  But 
something  in  the  tone  of  his  last  words  went 
deeper  than  her  ears.  And  she  felt  whether 
prisoner  or  no,  that  liberty  may  sometimes  be 
less  worth  having  than  a  struggle  for  liberty. 
Phil's  departure  would  end  the  struggle,  and 
give  her  freedom.  But  what  then  ?  A 
prison  is  a  safe  place,  after  all,  and  to  hate 
somebody  is  better  than  to  love  nobody.  She 
was  out  of  love  even  with  her  own  fancies, 
though  she  stuck  to  them  still. 
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'  I  am  going  home,'  she  said.  '  I  am  going 
now.  Nobody  need  get  me  a  cab.  I'll  walk 
till  I  find  one,  and  my  luggage  can  stay  till  it's 
sent  for.  Good-night,  father — good-night,  I 
mean.  No,  don't  stop  me  now,  Phil.  It 
seems  odd  there  should  be  anything  you  don't 
understand,  but  he  will  tell  you,  when  I'm 
gone.  You've  not  been  good  to  me,  though 
you've  saved — and  I  couldn't  be  good  to  you. 
I  suppose — I  suppose  we  shall  never  see  one 
another  again.     Good-bye.' 

It  was  the  simplest  and  most  womanly 
speech  Phil  had  ever  heard  her  make — indeed, 
that  she  had  ever  made. 

'  There  is  something  in  all  this,'  he  said 
with  angry  impatience,  '  that  I  don't  under- 
stand. What  do  you  mean  by  your  father — 
your  home  ?  ' 

6  Oh,  Lord  ! '  groaned  the  admiral.     '  The 
apple-cart's  toppling  now.     I  say,  Phil,  you 
come  with  me  into  the  scullery,  or  somewhere 
where  we  can  talk  in  private  ;  there's  things 
I  can't  exactly  mention  before  her.' 

'  I  think  it  will  be  best  indeed,'  said  Phil, 
sternly  even  for  him.  Strangely  enough,  he 
alone,  of  all  the  admiral's  acquaintance,  was 
the  only  one  who  believed,  if  not  in  his  father's 
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strength,  yet  in  his  father's  truth  and  honour. 
And  that  belief  was  beginning  to  be  shaken 
now,  following  the  loss  of  his  faith  in  Phoebe, 
as  the  leaves  will  fall  with  the  broken  bough. 

'  There's  no  need  for  that,'  said  Phoebe 
quite  calmly,  though  she  felt  anything  but 
calm.  Why,  when  Phil  had  her  in  his  power, 
should  he  talk  of  going  away  and  never 
seeing  anybody  again  ?  '  I'll  tell  you,  as  you 
don't  seem  to  know  anything  about  me.  It 
you  hadn't  known,  or  had  cared  to  know,  I 
would  have  told  you  at  Cautleigh  Hall.  It's 
all  simple  enough.  I  live  at  Harland  Terrace. 
Phil,  did  you  never  ask  what  had  become  of 
me  ?  Was  my  finding  my  own  father  nothing 
to  you?     Oh,  I  can  hardly  believe!' 

'  No,'  said  Phil  stubbornly.  '  I  was  told 
by  strangers,  that  you  are  a  Miss  Doyle  from 
India.  I  knew  that  you  had  never  been  in 
India,  and  that  your  name  is  not  Doyle.' 

'  My  father  has  been  there ;  my  name  is 
Phoebe  Doyle.  Have  you  anything  more 
to  say?' 

'  What ! '  cried  the  admiral ;  '  do  you 
mean  to  stand  there,  and  to  tell  me — me, 
that  the  old  gentleman  who  came  here  and 
wouldn't    tell    his    name,    was    Doyle — Jack 
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Doyle  ?  Ah,  that  accounts  for  no  remittance 
this  Christmas ;  but  what  am  I  saying  ? 
Lor#,  what  an  ass  I've  been  !  Doyle — Jack 
Doyle  !  Why,  bless  the  girl,  he's  no  more 
your  father  than  I  am  ;  and  what  he  wanted 
to  saddle  himself  with  you  for,  hang  me  if  I 
know ! ' 

The  admiral's  outburst  of  astonished 
speech  was  not  so  imprudent  as  it  seemed  ; 
though,  when  it  was  over,  its  over  haste 
frightened  him. 

'  Phil,  I  made  a  little  mistake,  don't  you 
see ;  told  you  the  wrong  man,  don't  you 
understand?  But  that  old  gentleman  Doyle 
— Jack  Doyle  !  This  is  a  queer  world.  And 
— oh,  Lord  ! '  he  exclaimed,  overcome  by  the 
recollection  of  the  lies  he  had  told  while 
selling  Phoebe  to  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  knew  them  to  be  lies,  '  What  an  ass  I  am 
to  be  sure  ! ' 

'  You  told  me,'  said  Phil,  '  that  Phoebe  had 
gone ' 

'  I  thought  so — I  thought  so,  Phil ;  don't 
name  names  before  her,  she  mightn't  like  it, 
you  know ;  I'm  glad  I'm  wrong.  You  see, 
'twas  only  with  one  of  her  fathers,  after  all ; 
only  one  of  'em,  you  see.     We're  not  going  to 
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ask  any  questions,  you  know — not  before  her. 
I'll  explain  it  all  to  you,  between  ourselves, 
you  know,  my  dear  Phil,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.' 

Phil  turned  away.  The  explanation  was 
nothing,  after  all.  Had  she  been  proved 
twenty  times  over  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
man  named  Doyle,  that  made  it  none  the  less 
certain  that  Stanislas  Adrianski  was  her  lover, 
that  Stanislas  Adrianski  had  been  with  her  at 
Cautleigh,  that  a  certain  jewel  had  been 
stolen  from  Mrs.  Urquhart,  and  that  Stanislas 
had  received  it  from  Phoebe's  hands.  Why 
should  a  man  who  was  not  her  father  adopt 
her  without  even  letting  his  name  appear? 
Was  this  mysterious  Doyle  a  tool  of  Stanislas, 
or  was  he  the  concealed  captain  of  the  gang  ? 
And  then  his  own  father's  sudden  and  myste- 
rious increase  of  wealth,  and  incomprehensible 
manner.  Phil  bowed  his  face  in  his  hands 
to  hide  from  sight  the  legion  of  demons  of 
mystery  that  rose  before  him.  At  last  he 
had  come  face  to  face  with  more  than  he 
could  bear.  He  had  become  the  scapegoat 
of  a  gang  of  thieves. 

'Come,  my  boy,'  said  his  father,  taking 
courage  to  pat  him  on  the  shoulder,  '  cheer 
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up,  everything's  all  right  now.  But  no  ques- 
tions, you  know.' 

4  No,'  said  Phil.  '  None.  I  have  done 
what  I  can.     I — give  in.' 

4  Phil's  a  queer  chap,'  said  the  admiral, 
with  a  nervous  laugh,  as  soon  as  the  street- 
door  closed  behind  his  son.  4  He's  a  very 
queer  chap,  I  may  say.  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
again,  Phoebe  ;  I  am,  upon  my  word.  Why, 
you're  quite  a  lady,  and  I  do  believe  you've 
grown  !  I  wonder  who  Maria  thinks  you  are. 
Where  in  the  world  did  you  come  across  Phil  ? 
I'm  vexed  it's  happened — very  vexed  indeed. 
Where  on  earth  did  you  come  across  him — eh  ?  ' 

'  Cautleigh  Hall.   You  say  that — that ' 

she  faltered  in  a  low  voice ;  but  all  at  once 
she  spoke  with  a  firmness  altogether  foreign  to 
her.  4  You  say  Mr.  Doyle  is  not  my  father. 
Is  it  true  ? ' 

4  Of  course  it's  true.  Fancy  that  fellow 
being   Jack    Doyle !    and    a   man  like    that 

wanting  to    adopt But  where   did  you 

say?  Cautleigh  Hall?  In  Lincolnshire,  do 
you  mean  ?  And  you've  been  staying 
down  there  ?  It's  something  more  than  a 
queer  world.     It's  a  queerer.' 
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'  Tell  me,  please,  how  you  know  Mr.  Doyle 
is  not  my  father.' 

It  was  as  if  some  altogether  new  Phoebe 
was  speaking  now  ;  perhaps  the  admiral  was 
not  altogether  wrong  in  accusing  her  of 
having  grown.  But  the  growth  was  not  five 
minutes  old. 

'Eh?  There's  something  about  you, 
Phoebe,  that  I  shouldn't  know  if  I  met  you 
in  the  streets  of  China.  But  I'll  tell  you, 
because  I  want  to  know  why  he  thought  you 
worth  four  thousand  pounds.  I've  a  right  to 
know.  You  know  how  you  came  to  me  and 
the  old  lady.  Jack  Doyle  was  there  when 
you  came.  And  his  story  about  his  wife 
was  a — bang.  And  it's  queer,  very  queer, 
you  should  have  been  staying  at  the  Bassetts', 
because  one  of  the  Bassetts  was  a  pal 
of  Doyle's,  and  it  isn't  likely  Jack  Doyle 
would  get  taken  up  by  Charley's  friends. 
Quite  the  other  way.  It's  a  coincidence, 
that  is ' 

\  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  bought 
and  sold  like  a  slave,'  said  Phoebe,  but  with- 
out a  sign  of  anger.  '  I  don't  see  why  any- 
body should  want  me.  Even — even  Phil  didn't 
care  to   know Sir  Charles  Bassett  and 
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my  father — I  mean  Mr.  Doyle — were  old 
friends.' 

'  Bless  my — what !  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  Charles  Bassett — young  Charley 
Bassett,  who  kept  in  Gray's  Inn — has 
become  Sir  Charles  Bassett  of  Cautleigh 
Hall?  On  your  oath — I  mean,  are  you 
sure  ? ' 

'  He  knew  Mr.  Doyle,  and  I  have  heard 
him  talk  of  living  in  Gray's  Inn.  Well,  I 
know  everything  now ;  and  I'll  go  home. 
I  suppose  I  may  have  a  cab,  now  that  Phil's 
gone? ' 

6  A  cab  ?  Certainly,  my  dear.  A  what  ? 
Oh,  a  cab — a  cab ;  fifty  if  you  please.  I'd 
never  thought  of  a  chance  like  that — and 
such  a  lot  of  good  lives,  too.' 

'  Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Doyle  wanted 
me  ?  ' 

4 1  don't  suppose  anything,  my  dear — I 
know.' 

6  You  know ' 

'  That  I'm  an  ass,  my  dear.  But  it's 
better  to  be  an  ass  than  a  knave.  But — all 
the  same — it's  never  too  late  to  mend.' 

'  No  father — no  brother — no  lover — no 
friend — no  enemy  any  more,'  sighed  Phoebe 
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silently.  '  Nothing  but  myself  for  all  the  rest 
of  my  days.  Will  you  let  me  thank  you  for 
taking  care  of  me  while  I  was  a  child  ?  I'm 
not  one  now.' 

'What  will  the  Eobespierres  say?  And 
I  knowing  all  their  secrets — it's  positively 
awful.  It  convinces  me  of  the  existence  of 
Providence,  if  I  hadn't  been  sure  of  it  all 
along.' 

'  Even  he  doesn't  remember  I'm  in  the 
room,'  sighed  Phoebe  again.  '  May  I  have  a 
cab  before  any  of  the  boys  come  home  ?  ' 

'  Holloa,  Maria  !  Tumble  up  !  A  whole 
cabstand  for  Miss  Doyle ! ' 

'  Not  for  Miss  Doyle,'  said  Phoebe  ;  '  only 
for  me.' 
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PART    IV 

PHCEBE'S  FORTUNE 

CHAPTER  I 


ST.  martin's  summer 


Doyle's  attempted  return  to  the  unfettered 
joys  of  bachelorhood  had  been  an  unquestion- 
able failure.  Phoebe's  presence  had  proved 
bad  enough,  but  her  absence,  considered  as 
an  experiment,  had  turned  out  worse  still. 
So  long  as  she  had  been  with  him,  every  day 
had  brought  with  it  a  sort  of  interest,  however 
uncomfortable ;  while  she  had  been  away, 
peace  and  comfort  had  returned,  but  had 
brought  a  sense  of  solitude  to  the  man  who 
had  been  content  to  live  alone,  uncomplain- 
ingly, for  the  whole  period  between  youth 
and  middle  age. 

Hence  it  followed  that  Phoebe,  troublesome 
as  she  was,  was  very  often  in  his  thoughts — 
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which,  by  the  way,  is  part  of  the  privilege  of 
troublesome  people.  It  is  only  your  pleasant 
congenial  people  who  pass  out  of  mind  when 
they  pass  out  of  sight,  while  the  burdensome, 
like  yesterday's  disagreeable  adventures,  stand 
out  upon  the  background  of  life,  refuse  to  be 
forgotten,  and  make  gratitude  for  our  release 
from  them  feel  singularly  like  gratitude  to- 
wards the  authors  of  those  past  troubles.  In 
short,  Doyle  missed  his  adopted  daughter 
very  much  indeed — her  incapacity  for  com- 
panionship, her  sullenness,  everything  about 
her,  even  to  her  untrustworthiness,  and  es- 
pecially her  knack  of  always  doing  whatever 
was  least  to  be  looked  for. 

His  purchase  of  a  daughter  had  certainly 
been  a  failure,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
Present,  he  wanted  her  away;  absent,  he 
wanted  her  back  again — so  that  she  was  a 
discomfort  under  every  conceivable  relation. 
And  the  worst  of  her  was  that,  with  all  her 
faults  and  disappointing  qualities,  she  had 
rendered  him  incapable  of  going  back  to  his 
oyster-shell  in  the  old  appropriate  habit  of 
mind.  It  used  to  be  a  sort  of  comfort  to 
escape  from  the  fetters  of  Phoebe's  presence  at 
the  breakfast-table  to  the  freedom  of  a  cigar 
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in  the  library.  But  now  that  it  had  ceased 
to  be  an  escape  from  anything,  the  piquancy 
of  the  cigar  had  gone.  He  might,  till  her 
return,  do  what  he  liked,  smoke  where  he 
liked,  feed  when  he  liked,  and  he  had  ceased 
to  care  any  longer  for  how,  where,  or  when. 
He  had  taken  another  life  into  his  own, 
and,  however  much  he  might  regret  his 
bargain,  did  not  find  it  easy  to  get  it  out 
again. 

The  dutiful  impulse,  or  impulsive  sense  of 
duty,  under  which  he,  without  forethought 
for  himself,  had  tried  to  make  up  for  the 
lapses  of  his  fellow  fathers,  had  been  forgotten 
long  ago  ;  only  the  nature  of  his  own  rela- 
tions with  Phoebe  remained.  And  the  time 
had  come,  under  the  influence  of  her  absence, 
when  he  had  to  ask  himself  what  that  relation 
really  meant,  and  what  it  came  to  ;  and  the 
question  was  a  great  deal  easier  than  any 
possible  answer.  He  was  not  her  father,  after 
all,  and  he  could  not  but  confess  that  his 
attempt  to  play  the  part  of  one  had  com- 
pletely broken  down. 

These  things  were  especially  borne  in  upon 
him  when  he  received  one  of  Phcebe's  not  too 
frequent  letters,  giving  him  very  little  news 
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of  herself,  but  a  great  deal  of  perfectly  unin- 
teresting matter  concerning  the  daily  doings 
of  Cautleigh  Hall.  Long  as  her  visit  had 
been,  he  had  never  suggested  her  return 
home,  for  the  simple  but  all-sufficient  reason 
that  her  return  was  what  he  most  wished 
for. 

' "  Here  lies  an  ass," '  thought  he,  '  will 
be  the  first  sentence  on  my  tombstone.  Let 
me  see  what  I  ought  to  have  done  all  my  life ; 
perhaps  it  mightn't  be  too  late  to  pick  up  a 
few  of  the  pieces  even  now.  There  was  Stella 
— that's  all  over  and  gone ;  there's  nothing, 
thank  Heaven,  left  to  pick  up  there.  There 
was  my  time  in  London — all  I  was  ass  enough 
to  think  she'd  left  me ;  that's  all  over,  too — 
and  not  much  harm,  I  suppose  people  would 
say,  seeing  that  I've  come  out  safe  and  sober 
at  the  other  end.  No,  after  all,  it  wasn't  in 
those  days  that  I  was  the  real  ass,  I'm  afraid. 
But  what,  in  the  name  of  long  ears,  have  I 
got  to  show  for  twenty  years  of  money-grub- 
bing, except,  perhaps,  another  twenty  years, 
or  another  thirty,  may  be  ;  except  an  empty 
house  and  an  empty  clay,  and  a  prospect  of 
ten  thousand  more  empty  days  beyond  ? 
There  isn't  left  me  so  much  as  the  work  of 
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making  that  child  into  a  woman — into  what 
a  woman  ought  to  be.  I  believe,  if  a  girl 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  desert  island, 
some  unheard-of  and  impossible  young  man 
would  manage  to  get  wrecked  there  before 
she  was  out  of  her  teens — and  the  devil  with 
him.  No,  that  notion's  gone,  and  she  may 
turn  into  another  Stella  for  anything  I  can  do. 
As  if  I  couldn't  see  in  this  very  letter  that 
there  are  a  thousand  things  she's  hiding — just 
like  them  all.  .  .  .  And  if  I  could  make  her 
all  I  dreamed  of  making  her,  which  I  can't, 
and  if  I  had  bought  what  I  bargained  for, 
which  I  haven't,  I  could  hardly  be  such  an 
ass,  even  at  my  worst  of  times,  to  expect  her 
to  wait  till  I  died  before  she  married  some 
other  ass.  Why,  I  don't  feel  like  dying  for 
forty  years.  I  can't  go  on  like  this,  and  when 
she  comes  back,  I  can't  go  on  like  that.  As 
a  daughter,  she's  a  failure.  But  I've  taken 
her  up,  and  I  can't  drop  her  down.  She 
must  end  in  marrying  somebody,  I  suppose — 
she's  nothing  better  than  a  woman,  after  all, 
worse  luck.  Well,  then,  she  must  marry  me. 
There's  no  help  for  it.  It's  the  only  thing  left 
to  be  done.' 

He  sighed,  and  thought  it  the  sigh  of  a 
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man  who  has  been  obliged,  in  spite  of  himself, 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  some  very  last  re- 
source of  all.  It  might  have  revealed  to  him 
much  of  the  secret  history  of  why  he  had 
thought  it  his  simple  duty  to  save  Phoebe 
from  all  the  perils  of  her  womanhood  ;  of 
why  her  companionship  had  been  such  a 
disturbing  element  in  his  life ;  of  why  he 
wanted  her  back  again,  faults  and  all.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  duty  and  necessity  have 
been  made  answerable  for  what  a  man  wants, 
but  is  afraid  or  ashamed  of  wanting.  There 
was  certainly  no  reason  on  earth  why  Doyle 
should  feel  it  any  sort  of  duty  to  promote 
himself  from  the  rank  of  father  to  that  of 
husband,  and  every  reason  why  he  should  not 
wish  to  draw  an  over-strained  bond  tighter 
still.  A  microscope  will  not  discover  an  atom 
of  logic  in  the  argument  that  led  him  from 
'  Here  lies  an  ass '  to  '  Well,  then,  she  must 
marry  me.'  But  his  argument  was  sounds 
and  only  too  sound.  He  was  a  man  whose 
soul  had  been  asleep  for,  not  twenty,  but 
fifty  years,  and  such  a  waking  is  a  wonderful 
thing. 

Had  she  not  gone  away  he  might  never 
have  found  it  out — not  even  now ;  and  had 
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she  come  back  in  a  day,  or  in  seven  days,  he 
might  not  have  found  out  that  what  he  had 
taken  for  temporary  release  from  a  burden 
was  simply  the  restlessness  of — I  cannot  even 
yet  say  of  a  lover.  He  himself  would  even 
now  have  repelled  the  word.  The  farce  of 
love  had  been  played  out  when  the  curtain 
had  fallen  on  Stella,  and  he  was  not,  at  his 
time  of  life,  going  to  make  a  fool  of  himself 
again.  What  he  chose  to  call  himself  was  a 
man  with  a  certain  self-imposed  duty  towards 
a  girl  which  he  could  fulfil  in  no  other  way, 
and  he  would  have  been  right  enough  had  he 
taken  common  pains  to  find  out  any  other 
way.  What  he  felt  was  the  simple  need  of 
a  heart  grown  tired  of  its  own  company  and 
eager  to  feast  upon  barely-tasted  food.  The 
broken  life  that  had  begun  in  Helmforth  and 
had  ended  in  the  slums  of  London  ;  the  one 
point  of  honour  that  had  transformed  him 
into  a  hard,  rich,  lonely  man  ;  the  influence  of 
Phoebe,  while  unknown,  unseen,  and  more 
than  half  forgotten,  over  that  second  life  ;  the 
disappointed,  misunderstood,  awkward  reach- 
ing out  after  some  ghost  of  a  home  for  the 
rest  of  his  days — all  these  things  would  re- 
solve themselves  into  purpose  and  meaning  if 
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the  child  who  had  chanced  to  change  him 
should  bring  about  a  far  better  and  greater 
change  than  from  drunken  blackguard  into 
respectable  householder. 

No  wonder  that  he  looked  back  now  with 
horror,  not  to  such  dead  dreams  as  what 
others  would  call  his  follies,  but  to  the  period 
of  what  others  would  call  his  wisdom — to 
that  violent  hunt  for  gold  which  was  all  that 
so-called  sanity  had  to  give  him.  He  had 
done  very  well  in  India  without  friends,  for 
he  had  wanted  none,  and  had  worked  on, 
first  for  the  sake  of  an  idle  promise  to  a  baby, 
then  for  the  work's  sake,  till  he  had  grown 
case-hardened  to  the  bad  name  that  a  money- 
making  man  without  a  friend  or  an  open  past 
was  tolerably  safe  to  obtain.  Those  who, 
like  Lawrence,  told  stories  of  the  means  by 
which  the  reputed  usurer  was  able  to  indulge 
secretly  in  unspeakable  luxury  would  have 
been  amazed  indeed  had  they  been  admitted 
to  see  the  real  life  of  John  Doyle  in  India, 
with  its  small  profits,  its  large  savings,  and  its 
unceasing  strain.  They  would  have  changed 
envious  scandal  into  contemptuous  pity,  but 
they  would  have  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
any  human  being  leading  such  a  life  almost 
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as  much  as  he  shuddered  now  at  its  recollec- 
tion. And  yet  even  a  return  to  this  would 
be  better  than,  having  once  dreamed  of  what 
home  might  mean,  to  go  on  and  on,  through 
a  mere  desert,  no  whither.  All  sorts  of  long- 
forgotten  feelings  came  back  to  him,  and 
seemed  new-born.  It  needed  nothing  more 
than  the  flutter  of  a  moth  through  his  life  to 
make  him  sadly  aware  that  neither  the 
Archdeacon  of  Bohemia,  nor  the  gold  grub, 
no,  nor  even  Stella's  lover,  had  been  the  true 
John  Doyle,  but  the  quiet  lad  at  Oxford, 
with  no  ambitions  that  were  not  worthy  or 
thoughts  that  were  not  pure. 

'  It  was  she  who  made  me  rich,'  thought 
he.  4 1  think  she  can  make  me  myself  again, 
if  she  will.'  And  he  went  so  far  back  in  life 
as  he  thought  it,  as  to  forget  that  he  was  fifty 
years  old. 

But  would  she  ?  Now  that  he  was  face 
to  face  with  the  idea,  and  knew  that  he 
wanted  her  in  his  life  to  the  end,  faults  and 
all ;  now  that  he  had  found  out  how  home, 
without  her  vagaries  and  tempers,  was  not 
home  at  all — the  question  rose  up  rather 
blankly.  It  was  true  that  she  had,  ail  uncon- 
sciously, and  when  scarcely  out  of  her  cradle, 
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performed  the  seeming  miracle  of  converting 
Jack  Doyle  the  blackguard  into  John  Doyle 
the  gentleman.  Would  she  see  the  necessity 
of  completing  her  work  by  converting  the 
respectable  into  the  happy  man  ?  As  simply 
and  as  seriously  as  if  it  were  not  weakly 
absurd,  the  more  than  middle-aged  man 
went  straight  to  the  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece and  looked  himself  in  the  face  as 
well  as  the  question.  On  the  score  of  mere 
appearance,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  afraid.  In  some  respects  he  looked 
his  age,  and  in  some  less,  but  in  no  respect  a 
year  older.  Honestly,  he  could  not  tell  him- 
self that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of — say 
Stanislas  Adrianski.  Not  that  any  man  need 
be  afraid  of  that  mountebank ;  but  still  the 
name  had  to  come  into  his  mind,  for  want  of 
a  better.  Neither  broken  heart,  nor  broken 
life,  nor  India,  nor  gold,  had  done  him  much 
outward  harm  ;  perhaps  he  had  found  them 
hardening  on  the  whole.  There  came  into 
his  head  the  half-remembered  dictum  of  some 
Frenchman,  laughed  at  in  the  days  when  he 
read  books,  to  the  effect  that  in  a  man  the 
true  age  for  success  in  love  lies  between  fifty 
and  fifty- five.     He  did  not  think  much  of  the 
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opinion  even  now,  but  the  jest  was  at  any 
rate  as  welcome  as  the  grossest  and  most 
transparent  flattery  never  fails  to  be.  '  After 
all,  October  is  a  good  way  off  from  January,' 
thought  he,  *  and  a  good  deal  nearer  to  May, 
at  least  to  last  May.'  How  would  she  take 
the  news  that  her  father  was  not  her  father, 
after  all  ?  But  there  was  no  hurry  for  that. 
The  story  would  keep  very  well  for  a  few 
months  at  any  rate,  before  October  grew  into 
November  and  May  into  June. 

4  She  must  come  back,  and  things  must 
not  be  quite  as  they  were  before,'  he  thought 
again,  turning  away  from  the  mirror  and 
lighting  another  cigar  to  break  through  the 
unpleasant  recollection  that  he  would  have  to 
tell  Phoebe  a  very  long  story  indeed,  in  place 
of  the  family  history  which  he  had  invented 
for  her  benefit  some  months  ago.  '  I'm  afraid 
Mrs.  Hassock  was  right  after  all,  and  that  a 
girl  can't  help  getting  into  mischief  when 
she's  left  too  much  alone.  This  is  a  dull 
house — miserably  empty  and  dull.  I'll  wait 
till  she  comes  back,  and  we'll  travel  for  a 
while.  Why  not  ?  I  wonder  I  never  thought 
of  it  before.  And  there's  no  occasion  to  go 
into  Poland  or  anywhere  that  we  don't  please. 
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Yes,  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Hassock  was  right 
after  all.  So  right  that  she'd  better  go.  I 
can  let  the  house,  I  suppose.  I'll  see  an  agent 
about  it  to-day.  It'll  be  something  to  do 
before  dinner-time.'  The  form  of  thought 
was  not  very  lover-like,  nor,  for  that  matter, 
was  it  inspired  by  passion.  What  did  inspire 
it  was  a  desire  of  the  heart  deeper  and 
stronger  than  any  passion,  and  which  may 
possibly,  in  very  truth,  give  a  certain  superi- 
ority to  fifty  years  of  age  over  five-and-twenty. 
It  was  even  a  luxury,  without  reference  to 
Phoebe  in  particular,  to  stretch  the  limbs  of 
his  heart,  and  to  let  himself  feel  that  he  could 
feel  something  about  somebody,  himself  in- 
cluded ;  and  all  the  time  there  was  a  quiet 
calm  about  the  luxury  which  made  it  infinitely 
superior  to  the  wildest  fit  of  passion  he  had 
ever  felt  for  Stella  long  ago.  And  why 
should  Phoebe  refuse  to  share  the  whole  life 
of  one  whom  she  could  make,  nay,  had  made, 
feel  young  again  ? 

The  raven  heard  the  swallows  chattering 
in  the  eaves  above  him,  and  said :  '  We  have 
come  back  again! ' 

It  is  almost  as  rash  to  play  at  being 
relations  as  to  play  at  friends. 
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He  was  almost  as  good  a  correspondent 
as  Phoebe  was  a  bad  one,  but  he  did  not 
answer  that  last  letter,  though  meaning  to  do 
so  from  day  to  day.  Perhaps,  out  of  business, 
nobody  ever  did  write  a  letter  who  was  com- 
pelled to  think  one  set  of  thoughts  while 
making  believe  with  his  pen  to  think  another. 
When  I  say  ;  his  pen,'  I  mean  '  his,'  for  I  am 
told  that  women,  and  some  men  who  are  like 
women,  can  do  it  very  well.  At  any  rate, 
Doyle  was  far  too  clumsy-minded  to  do  two 
things  at  once,  even  badly.  So,  having 
stumbled  into  this  new  garden,  wherein  there 
reigned  a  second  summer  more  spring-like 
than  spring,  he  took  to  building  all  sorts  of 
fanciful  summer-houses  there.  He  wrote  a 
dozen  letters  to  Phcebe  in  his  mind  and  tore 
them  up  without  the  help  of  fingers.  And  it 
is  sadly  to  be  feared  that  Phcebe  did  not  miss 
one  of  them. 

There  was  nothing  sudden  in  this  out- 
growth of  sentiment  towards  the  girl,  who 
had,  after  all,  from  the  first,  made  and 
secretly  ruled  his  career.  It  was  her  baby 
hand  that  had  led  him  out  of  the  mire,  until 
he  had  reached  a  dry  place  whence  he  might 
dare  to  look  upward.     Of  course  he  had  no 
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more  real  knowledge  of  her  than  she  of  him, 
and — strange  thing  in  a  lover  of  any  age — 
gave  her  credit,  if  not  for  too  many  faults, 
yet  for  faults  which  had  not,  yet  at  least, 
become  hers.  But  he  had  seen  from  the 
first  that,  in  spite  of  silence  which  closely 
resembled  stupidity,  she  had  some  peculiar 
kind  of  charm,  which  deepened  on  further 
knowledge — if  nothing  better,  the  charm  of 
the  unknown.  He  remembered  a  hundred 
inconsistent  things  in  her  ;  notably  how  she 
had  found  both  tongue  and  spirit  in  defence 
of  her  secret  lover — less  conspicuously,  how 
she  had,  by  some  peculiar  w^ord  or  look, 
shown  him  that  she  had  some  sort  of  inward 
life  of  her  own. 

'She's  afraid  of  me,  I'm  afraid,'  he 
thought  one  afternoon  while  returning  from 
a  call  upon  a  neighbouring  house-agent ; 
for  though  he  had  come  to  look  upon  the 
Adrianski  episode  as  a  past  escapade,  for 
which  Cautleigh  Hall  would  prove  a  certain 
remedy,  he  could  not  quite  forget  the  secrecy, 
amounting  to  deceit,  with  which  she  had 
carried  on  her  own  affairs  until  he  had 
brought  her  to  bay.  '  She's  afraid  of  me,  as 
a  bear,  and  she  was  afraid  of  that  fellow,  as  a 
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tiger,  and  she  couldn't  know  that  he  was  all 
growl  and  no  spring.  I  mustn't  let  her  think 
I'm  all  growl  too.  Holloa  !  A  cab  at  my 
door  ?     What  the  deuce  does  that  mean  ? ' 

Indeed,  since  Sir  Charles  Bassett's  call,  no 
visitor,  either  on  foot  or  otherwise,  had  been 
in  Harland  Terrace,  except  to  the  neighbours. 
It  could  not  be  Sir  Charles  this  time,  and 
there  was  nobody  else  possible  at  any  time, 
unless  it  were  a  cabman  who  had  mistaken 
the  number.  On  that  chance,  Doyle  slackened 
his  steps,  to  give  anybody  who  had  mistaken 
a  bear's  den  for  a  human  habitation  time  to 
sheer  off  quietly.  But  as  soon  as  the  door- 
bell had  been  answered,  a  person  descended 
who  would  have  been  Mrs.  Hassock,  had  not 
Mrs.  Hassock  been  in  Lincolnshire. 

Yet  there  were  not  two  Mrs.  Hassocks — 
could  anything  be  wrong  ?  Doyle,  who  had 
not  felt  nervous  about  anybody,  not  even 
about  himself,  since  he  had  left  Helmforth, 
felt  nervous  now.  He  strode  forward  quickly, 
and  reached  the  door  just  as  Mrs.  Hassock, 
or  her  wraith,  was  entering  the  hall. 

'  What  is  wrong  ?  '  asked  he. 

1  Lord,  sir  !  Why  we  heard  you  were  at 
death's  door.     But  you  must  have  been  taken 
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better  in  a  wonderful  way  !  I  hope  you've 
been  given  to  understand  how  I  happened  to 
lose  the  train  ?  and  I  hope  Miss  Doyle  didn't 
overlook  my  bag — of  course  my  box  came 
with  her  luggage — I'm  very  sorry  ;  such  an 
accident  never  happened  in  my  life  before.' 

Not  a  word  could  he  understand. 

'  I  at  death's  door  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  Tell  me  at  once  what  has  happened 
— no ;  pay  the  cabman  first  and  come  in. 
Now  then.     Why  have  you  come  back  ? ' 

He  and  she  could  only  stare  at  one 
another  ;  for  Mrs.  Hassock  looked  at  him  in 
such  a  bewildered  way  that  he  began  to  sus- 
pect that,  in  engaging  her,  he  ought  to  have 
asked  some  question  concerning  her  sanity. 
But  at  any  rate  his  fear  was  over.  She  would 
have  told  him  at  once  if  anything  had  hap- 
pened to  Phoebe. 

6  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  sir,'  said 
Mrs.  Hassock,  all  at  once  recovering  some 
portion  of  her  dignity,  '  that  Miss  Doyle 
has  not  informed  you  of  my  misfortune, 
which  was  as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn  ?  * 

1 1  have  not  heard  from  your  mistress  for 
days.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  misfor- 
tune ?     Can't  you  explain  ?  ' 
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6  Not  of  how  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
the  train  ?  ' 

'  My  good  woman,  for  Heaven's  sake 
begin  at  the  beginning  at  once,  and  teil  me 
what  you  mean.  Do  get  rid  of  that  inveter- 
ate habit  of  beginning  everything  at  the  end/ 

'  It  was  all  my  reticule ' 

'  Oh,  confound  your  reticule !  If  that's 
the  beginning — being  anywhere  you  please.' 

'If  that's  how  you  please  to  take  it,  sir,' 
said  Mrs.  Hassock,  fairly  recovering  all  the 
rest  of  her  dignity  and  more,  '  I  will  humbly 
refer  you  to  Miss  Doyle,  as  she  has  not  thought 
fit  to  explain.' 

'  I  shall  certainly  write  to  my  daughter 
and  ask  her  what  this  means.  But  I  don't 
choose  to  wait  till  the  day  after  to-morrow 
for  your  version  of  whatever  this  misfortune 
of  yours  may  be.' 

'  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  sir,  that  you 
will  write  to  Miss  Doyle?  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  she  is  from  home  ?  ' 

'  From  home  ? '  Doyle  could  only  ask, 
almost  hoping  that  Mrs.  Hassock  was  really 
out  of  her  mind.  '  Of  course  she  is  from 
home.  How  can  she  be  here  when  you  have 
left  her  at  Cautleigh  Hall  ?  ' 
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1 1  leave  her  at  Cautleigli  Hall !  I  came 
with  her  all  the  way  to  the  station,  with  the 
reticule  on  my  arm,  and — Lord,  sir  !  am  I  to 
understand  she  didn't  get  home  last  night  to 
your  dying  bed  ?  ' 

'  You  tell  me  that  my  daughter  came  home 
last  night  to  my  dying  bed  ?  You  come  here 
to  tell  me  that  she  is  not  at  Cautleigli  Hall  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir.  When  that  telegram  came  to 
call  her  home ' 

1  There  was  no  telegram  to  call  her  home.' 

'  No,  sir.  But  'twas  she  that  said  so  ;  and 
she  made  me  pack  like  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
till  I  was  such  that  I  didn't  know  if  my  reti- 
cule was  on  my  head  or  my  heels.  But  I  saw 
her  into  the  train  safe  enough,  and  if  she  isn't 
come  home ' 

'  She  is  not  come  home.' 

'  Then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  I've  done  my 
duty,  and  the  Lord  knows  where  she's  got  to, 
for  I  don't,  wherever  she  may  be  ! ' 

'  Come  in  here,'  said  Doyle  sharply.  She 
followed  him  into  the  library,  now  sacred  to 
many  a  day-dream.  Without  another  word, 
and  with  every  sign  of  perfect  coolness,  he 
looked  down  every  column  of  that  morning's 
newspaper,  while   Mrs.   Hassock    stood  with 
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folded  arms  and  upcast  eyes.  '  No,'  he  said 
at  last,  laying  the  paper  down,  '  there  has 
been  no  accident  on  any  line.  No  telegram 
was  sent,  Mrs.  Hassock — none.  I  have  not 
even  been  ill.  What  trick  is  this  ?  Where  is 
my  daughter,  who  was  in  your  charge  ?  ' 

8  Yes,  sir,  and  where's  my  reticule,  and  my 
box,  which  was  in  hers  ?  Perhaps,  sir,  you 
think  I  wouldn't  have  looked  after  them.  But 
young  men  that  will  run  off  with  one  thing, 
won't  think  twice  about  running  off  with 
another.  I'm  an  honest  woman,  sir,  and  I'll 
thank  you  to  search  my  box,  when  it  comes 
to  be  found.' 

'  A  young  man  ?  '  thundered  Doyle. 

'  Yes,  sir.  When  a  young  woman's  miss- 
ing, I've  mostly  noticed  there's  a  young  man 
missing  too.  And  a  young  lady's  not  so 
different  from  a  young  woman  as  chalk  from 
cheese.  Well,  sir,  I'm  glad  to  find  your  death- 
bed's not  so  near  to  hand,  but  when  it  is,  'twill 
be  a  comfort  for  you  to  think  I  always  did 
tell  you  so.' 

Mrs.  Hassock  did  not  often  lose  her 
temper.  But  not  for  the  easiest  place  in 
London  could  she  have  kept  it  then.  And 
after  all,  when  conscience  warns  you  that  a 
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father  of  Doyle's  fashion  is  going  to  charge 
you  with  having  lost  his  daughter,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  begin  the  battle,  and 
display  the  standard  of  right  on  your  own 
side.  '  And  what,  if  you  please,  am  I  to  say 
below  stairs  ?  '  asked  she. 

Doyle  tossed  down  the  newspaper,  walked 
once  to  the  window,  and  back  again.  'In 
the  kitchen?  Anything  you  think  most 
likely  to  amuse  your  sex — anything  you 
please  !  What  makes  you  imagine  that  such  a 
common  occurrence  can  possibly  be  anything 
to  me  ?  ' 

'  It  was  for  all  as  if  nobody  but  his  house- 
maid had  gone  off  without  warning,'  thought 
Mrs.  Hassock,  whom  his  coolness  had  struck 
with  a  sort  of  awe,  and  who  by  right  of  her 
insulted  sex,  imagined  that  she  could  read 
any  man  through  and  through.  Doyle, 
imagining  that  he  could  read  himself,  lighted 
another  cigar,  sat  down  to  his  monthly 
accounts,  and  made  them  balance  to  a  half- 
penny. 
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CHAPTEE  II 

RONAINE   AT    HOME 

Philip  Nelson  did  not  linger  about  the  door 
of  the  house  which  contained  the  girl  for 
whose  worthless  sake  he  had  been  forswearing 
his  last  possession — his  own  honesty.  So  he 
did  not  hear  the  coming  or  going  of  the  cab 
that  carried  her  away  from  the  home  to  which 
he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  bring  her. 
Indeed,  he  hurried  away  as  if  from  a  den  of 
thieves.  He  Had  not  probed  the  family 
mystery  to  its  core,  but  that  was  because  his 
courage  was  not  equal  to  the  exposure  from 
the  brink  of  which  he  had  turned  away 
sickened  and  dazed,  with  his  hands  before  his 
eyes.  He  had  been  a  traveller,  groping  and 
stumbling  along  an  unknown  road,  who,  when 
the  mist  clears,  finds  himself  on  the  edge  of  an 
abyss  into  which  another  step  would  have 
plunged  him.  We,  knowing  the  secrets  of 
the   road,   are   bound   to    charge   him   with 
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leaping  to  conclusions  too  suddenly  for  a  man 
of  sense — if  such  lie  can  be  called  who,  in 
cold  blood,  prefers  penal  servitude  to  letting 
a  guilty  woman's  bad  name  fall  into  the  mire. 
But,  knowing  what  he  knew  of  Phoebe,  and 
of  Stanislas,  and  of  his  father,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  this  intangible  Doyle,  the  conclu- 
sion was  at  least  as  clear  as  the  lantern  which 
was  all  he  had  to  guide  him.  How  else  could 
that  weak,  limp,  shuffling  creature,  his  father, 
who  had  never  been  more  forward  with  the 
world  than  a  quarter's  bills  behind,  have 
suddenly  developed  into  competence  of  which 
his  own  sons  could  not  guess  the  source  or 
means  ?  Why  had  he  shuffled  and  prevari- 
cated about  Phoebe's  disappearance?  Philip 
even  yet  could  not  ask  himself,  why  had  he 
lied  ?  But  if  his  old  neighbour,  Stanislas,  was 
the  thief  and  he  the  receiver,  and  some  arch- 
rascal  of  the  name  of  Doyle  or  anything  else 
were  the  player  in  the  dark  and  pulled  the 
strings,  then  nothing  remained  a  mystery  that 
had  happened  at  Cautleigh  Hall.  Nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  a  foreign  rogue, 
like  Stanislas,  should  be  the  active  agent  of 
some  master-thief,  and  should  have  deliberately 
netted  such   useful  accomplices    as  a  foolish 
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householder  over  the  ears  in  debt,  and  a 
quick-witted  girl  to  whom  nature  had  given 
the  art  of  acting  any  part  she  pleased.  '  And 
if  this  were  so,'  thought  Phil,  '  no  wonder  that 
I  was  in  their  way — and  I  have  saddled  my 
own  shoulders  with  the  crimes  of  a  gang  of 
thieves.'  That  was  his  way  of  naming  Phoebe 
now.  It  would  take  him  a  great  many  years 
to  become  either  as  young  or  as  old  as  Doyle. 
He  no  longer  asked  himself  if  there  was 
anything  to  do,  for  anything  that  anybody 
could  do  must  needs  be  wrong.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  torn  between  the  conflicting  claims 
of  private  tenderness  and  public  duty,  for, 
while  feeling  bitterly  harsh  towards  his  own 
household,  he  did  not  care  for  the  public 
interest  a  single  straw.  Perhaps  few  people 
do,  when  the  public  interest  does  not  happen 
to  be  at  least  a  little  their  own.  At  any  rate, 
he  would  have  felt  callous  to  the  theft  of  the 
Koh-i-Noor  itself  if  he  could  only  have  been 
assured  that  neither  his  father,  nor  his  enemy, 
nor  the  girl  whom  he — say  hated,  instead  of  a 
yet  more  outrageous  word — had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  affair.  It  was  even  too  late  to  save 
Phoebe  now,  with  his  own  father  in  league 
with  her  lover.     One  thing,  indeed,  was  just 
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possible — to  contrive  the  arrest  or  flight  of 
the  principal  criminal,  whoever  he  might  be, 
and  thus  break  up  the  gang.  But  even  that, 
if  managed  with  superhuman  tact  and  skill, 
would  not  save  Phoebe,  and — if  managed  with 
no  more  than  one  single  slip — would  end  in  a 
general  exposure.  Indeed,  such  a  desperate 
resource  did  not  really  occur  to  him.  He  had 
given  in. 

Then  he  thought  of  himself,  because  he 
was  obliged.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
Ralph's  obstinately  and  perversely  generous 
belief  in  the  honesty  of  a  self-accused  stranger 
had  given  him  no  more  than  temporary  safety 
from  arrest,  and  that  the  Urquharts  were  cast 
in  a  less  generous  or  credulous  mould  than 
the  Bassetts  seemed  to  be.  Mrs.  Urquhart 
did  not  look  a  woman  likely  to  put  up  easily 
and  forgivingly  with  a  theft  or  any  other 
wrong.  Clearly,  he  ought,  for  freedom's  sake, 
to  fly  the  country  while  he  had  time,  and 
before  his  means  for  flight  were  expended. 
Somewhere  abroad  he  could  exercise  his  pro- 
fession, the  best  upon  which  an  overthrown 
man  can  fall,  and,  if  that  failed  him,  he  could 
use  his  hands  with  the  best  anywhere.  But 
what  would  be  the  use  of  bread  and  liberty  if 
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he  were  not  in  the  way  when  the  limping  law 
at  last  overtook  her  to  save  whom  from  a  few 
hours'  shame  he  had  thrown  himself  away  ? 
One  may  give  up  all  hope  of  helping,  and  yet 
be  unable  to  tear  oneself  away  from  the  sight 
of  the  ruin  that  no  hands  can  hinder. 

Half  with  intention,  half  out  of  habit,  he 
wandered,  by  a  long  and  roundabout  route,  to 
the  lodging  off  the  Strand  which  he  had  shared 
with  Eonaine  on  his  return  from  Eussia.  He 
was  really  more  worn  out  than  Phoebe  her- 
self, for  her  anxieties  and  excitements  of  that 
varied  day  had  been  but  skin-deep  compared 
with  Phil's.  As  to  seeing  or  not  seeing  his 
old  comrade,  he  had  no  wish  either  one  way 
or  the  other.  Everything  was  indifferent,  so 
long  as  it  was  outside  the  one  great  trouble, 
though  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him 
to  emulate  Doyle  by  making  a  sum  in  com- 
pound addition  prove  to  him  that  he  was  his 
own  master,  and  a  man.  However,  the  chink 
of  light  between  Eonaine's  door  and  the  floor 
of  the  second  landing  was  not  unwelcome,  so 
he  knocked  and  entered. 

'  Bless  the  bones,'  cried  the  doctor,  starting 
up,  '  if  it  isn't  yourself,  or  the  ghost  of  ye  !  If 
I  haven't  been  thinking  of  ye  this  hour,  and 
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wondering  when  I'd  be  called  to  your  funeral 
— I  thought  ye'd  soon  have  enough  of  the 
fens.  Here,  take  some  hot  physic  at  once  ;  ye 
look  this  minute  as  if  ye'd  brought  back  half 
an  ague/ 

'Yes,  I'm  back,'  said  Phil,  taking  what 
Eonaine  called  hot  physic  with  an  uncharac- 
teristic readiness  that  made  his  physician  stare. 
6  Can  you  let  me  lie  down  on  your  sofa  for  to- 
night ?     I'm  about  as  tired  as  a  dog  can  be.' 

'  No,  Phil,  ye  can't  do  that,  because  the 
sofa's  my  own  kennel — it's  good  for  the 
brains  to  lay  hard  and  cool,  and  the  brains 
are  my  capital,  ye  know.  But  I  believe 
there's  a  bed  somewhere  in  the  other  room, 
and  ye  can  lie  in  that  for  as  long  as  ye  please. 
But  what's  brought  ye  back?  Nothing 
wrong  ? ' 

4  No,'  said  Phil.  '  What  should  there  be 
wrong  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps  ye're  right.  Barring  the  extra- 
ordinary dearth  of  disease,  I  don't  know  that 
the  world's  much  more  black  than  it's  painted. 
Ah  !  Eussia's  the  country  after  all ;  I  had  a 
whole  patient  there,  all  to  myself,  and  that's 
more  than  half  the  practitioners  in  London 
can  say  in  their  lives.     Ye  gave  me  a  big  case, 
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out  there,  Phil — and  if  ye  don't  take  care 
ye'll  be  giving  me  another  here,  and  a  bigger. 
'Twas  kill  or  cure  then — faith,  'twill  be  cure 
and  kill  here,  if  ye  don't  mind.  What  is  it, 
my  boy  ?  Don't  ye  begin  to  feel  your  head 
splitting,  and  a  shiver  in  the  marrow  of  your 
bones  ? ' 

'  I'm  all  right,'  said  Phil.  '  You're  a  good 
fellow,  Eonaine — I  want  to  say  that ' 

4  Faith,  and  ye  shall,  for  it's  true.  I  can 
perform  a  crucial  operation,  any  ye  like,  with 
any  man  alive — and  I  will  too,  as  soon  as  I 
get  the  chance  of  half  a  one.  I'll  begin  now. 
I'll  trepan  ye,  Phil,  and  vivisect  ye,  both  in 
one.  It's  no  good  trying  to  cheat  death  and 
the  doctor,'  he  said,  taking  a  good  dose  of 
his  own  prescription.  '  Ye've  got  something 
on  your  mind — and  it'll  have  to  come  off, 
before  ye're  five  minutes  farther  gone.' 

1  We've  all  got  something  on  our  minds,' 
said  Phil. 

'Yes — all  that  have  got  minds  to  have 
something  on.  I've  a  lot  on  mine ;  none 
more ;  worse  luck,  anyhow.  I've  got  nearly 
fifty  years,  my  boy,  and  more  grey  hairs  than 
you've  brown  ones,  and  many  an  old  story, 
and  not  enough  patients — and  many  an  old 
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song.  And  here's  the  tune  of  the  best  of 
them,  anyhow: 

'  Though  divvle  a  halfpenny  hides  in  your  pocket, 

And  your  back  be  as  bare  as  the  shine  of  a  shell, 
And  your  life  an  ould  rope — bother  luck,  but  ye'll  mock  it ! 
Ye've  the  divvle's  own  luck,  if  ye've  someone  to  tell ! 

So  out  with  it,  and  oif  with  it — if  there's  one 
thing  I  can't  do,  it's  talk  ;  if  there's  one  thing 
I  can,  it's  listen,  without  putting  in  a  word — 
barring  a  good  one.     Come,  is  it  money  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Is  it  Phoebe  ?  Ye  see  I've  not  forgot  the 
name.' 

'  I  tell  you,  Eonaine,  it's  nothing.  Nothing 
that  talking  will  mend.  I  only  want  a  dose 
of  sleep.' 

6  Ah,  then  it  is  Phoebe !  If  there's  any- 
thing but  love  or  money  that  can  really  bother 
a  man,  after  his  first  examination,  I  don't 
know  the  name  to  call  it  by.  So  here's  her 
bad  health,  anyhow,  and  bad  luck  to  the  lot 
of  her.  I'm  glad  it's  not  money,  though,  for 
though  I'd  have  dipped  into  my  little  girl's 
fortune  at  a  pinch,  it  happens  just  at  the 
minute  to  be  rather  low.' 
'  I  suppose  you  think ' 
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'Think?  Not  I.  If  I'd  been  given  that 
way,  I'd  not  be  the  man  I  am.  I  don't  think 
ye've  got  something  on  your  brain  over  and 
above  what  Nature  put  there  ;  I  know.  And 
I'll  have  it  off  before  I'll  let  ye  shut  an  eye.' 

'  Then  I'll  tell  you,'  said  Phil,  '  and  get 
over  it.  I've  given  up  my  work  and  my 
situation,  and  I'm  generally  at  sea,  that's  all.' 

'And  it's  something  to  have  had  a  situ- 
ation to  give  up,  and  it's  a  great  deal  to  be 
anywhere.  I'm  generally  at  sea  myself — I 
may  say  always  ;  but  it  doesn't  make  me 
behave  like  a  bear  to  my  friends.  If  that's 
all,  throw  care  to  the  winds,  and  let  to- 
morrow alone  for  taking  care  of  itself  at  least 
as  well  as  to-day.  Here,  take  another  dose, 
and  slap  bad  luck  on  the  back,  and  be  a  man ! 
There's  plenty  of  people  this  day  worse  off 
than  you,  with  only  yourself  to  work  for.  I 
suppose  ye  mean  your  firm  have  been  burst- 
ing up  with  the  rest  ?  These  are  bad  times, 
I  can  tell  ye,  for  the  people  that  have  got 
anything  to  lose  ;  better  luck  for  them  that 
have  none ! ' 

'  Burst  up  ?     No.     What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

6  What,  you  a  financial  man,  and  not 
heard  of  the  great  smash  that's  been  scaring 
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the  City  out  of  its  seven  senses?  That's 
queer.  Faith,  it's  a  narrow  escape  I  had 
myself,  for  I  might  have  invested  Zenobia's 
fortune  in  that  very  thing,  and  lost  every 
penny  of  it — all  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  my 
boy  !  But  ye  don't  seem  to  care.  It's  given 
me  quite  a  turn,  thinking  what  might  have 
been  ! ' 

'  And  what  has  gone  ? '  asked  Phil,  forcing 
an  appearance  of  interest  in  what  could  not 
possibly  concern  Phoebe.  '  Not  the  Bank  of 
England,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Ye'd  think  it  was,  though,  from  the  way 
some  of  the  fellows  were  going  on  at  the  Old 
Grey  Mare.  It  is  a  bank,  though — the  Gol- 
conda — and  I've  been  in  India,  and  I  know 
pretty  well  what  that'll  mean.  Just  think  if 
I'd  been  in  that — why,  I'd  have  been  as  clean 
cleaned  out  as  I  am  now  !  But  the  little  girl's 
fortune's  all  right ;  'tis  in  the  Bank  of  the 
Future,  my  boy,  that  would  swallow  up  the 
Bank  of  England  forty  times,  and  then  want 
more.  But  as  I'm  safe  and  you're  not  bit,  we 
can  smile  down  from  the  heights  of  emptiness 
at  the  bursting  of  pockets  all  over  the  air. 
Can't  ye  get  up  a  laugh,  now,  at  a  widow, 
Phil,  or  an  orphan,  that  some  steady  fellow, 
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as  it  might  be  you  or  me,  thought  he'd  left 
comfortable  for  life,  and'll  now  have  to  go 
to  the  workhouse,  or  to  the  bad,  or  to  the 
worse,  maybe  ?  Ye've  heard  of  the  Golconda 
— it'll  be  the  biggest  game  in  smashes  this 
many  a  day.' 

'You've  odd  ideas  of  fun,  Eonaine.' 

'  'Twas  you  I  thought  would  have  that 
laugh  in  ye — not  me.  When  a  man  takes  to 
crying  over  himself,  sure  he's  first  cousin  to  a 
hyaena.  Come,  out  with  it,  man !  If  ye  sit 
down  and  cry  because  ye've  lost  a  good  place, 
if  it  was  the  Queen's,  ye're  no  patient  of 
mine.' 

'  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Eonaine,'  said  Phil, 
'  and  I  understand  what  you  mean.  But 
there's  nothing  to  tell.  I  only  turned  up 
here  because  I  felt  beat,  and  because — well, 
may  be  because  you're  you,  and  are  what 
you  seem,  and  say  what  you  mean.  You'll 
find  me  better  to-morrow,  I  dare  say.' 

'  If  you're  not,  I'll  know  the  reason  why.' 
He  rose,  not  over  steadily,  and,  having  carried 
Phil's  empty  tumbler  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
brought  it  back  and  brewed  in  it  another  dose 
of  his  favourite  medicine.  '  There,  drink 
that ! '  said  he.    '  Poor  young  fellow  ! '  he  said 
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to  himself,  while  pulling  off  his  scarcely  con- 
scious friend's  boots  and  getting  him  between 
the  not  over  clean  sheets  in  the  next  room,  as 
comfortably  as  his  weight  allowed.  '  He's  in 
a  mess,  and  he's  the  sort  of  fellow  it'll  take  a 
team  of  elephants  to  get  out  again.  And  it 
isn't  more  than  half  Phoebe,  unless  Phoebe's 
Latin  for  a  bailiff  and  Greek  for  a  dun.  Well, 
I've  made  sure  of  a  good  night  for  him,  any- 
how. 'Tis  wonderful  how  some  fellows,  not 
wanting  for  sense  either,  will  bother  them- 
selves over  debts  they  can't  pay.  If  they 
can't,  they  can't — it's  bad  enough  to  bother 
one's  creditors,  without  bothering  one's  own 
self  besides.'  He  took  a  final  night-cap  and 
presently  stretched  himself  on  the  horse-hair 
sofa,  where  he  slept  with  a  peaceful  sound- 
ness that  neither  a  good  conscience  nor  a  full 
purse  can  ensure — as  few  sleep  save  children, 
and  murderers  the  night  before  they  are 
hanged. 

When  he  woke,  he  went  quickly  into  the 
bedroom,  where  he  found  Phil  sleeping  like 
a  log,  without  having  changed  the  position 
in  which  he  had  been  laid  at  least  seven 
hours  ago.  Although  Eonaine  knew  how  to 
sleep,  his  waking  hour  was  never  a  pleasant 
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one,  and  required  a  certain  amount  of  artificial 
pulling  together.  The  scene  on  which  the 
pale  new  sun  tried  to  shine  in  a  feeble  way 
was  altogether  anything  but  agreeable.  The 
room  was  littered  about  in  an  indescribable 
way  with  all  such  matters  as  gather  about 
an  inveterate  rolling  stone,  which  he  shoots 
down  pell-mell  whenever  he  happens  to  pause 
in  his  rolling — even  his  clothes,  such  as  he 
had,  preferred  stray  chairs  to  drawers,  and, 
while  everything  had  been  unpacked,  nothing 
had  been  put  away.  The  learning  of  the 
physician  was  not  represented  by  books, 
while  instruments  appeared  to  have  been 
taking  random  walks  all  over  the  place,  in 
order  that  they  might,  when  wanted,  be  at 
hand  as  little  as  possible.  Black  bottles  that 
certainly  did  not  contain  common  physic 
stood  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  from  the 
threadbare  hearthrug  to  the  patch  of  floor- 
cloth just  within  the  door.  And  in  the 
midst,  the  lord  of  this  chaos,  unwashed 
and  half  dressed,  stood  and  yawned  beside 
the  sofa  from  which  he  had  just  thrown 
the  horse  cloth  that  had  covered  him.  It 
was  not  wonderful  that  patients  should  not 
crowd  round  a  physician  who  had  certainly 
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saved  at  least  one  man  from  the  jaws  of  the 
grave. 

The  room  had  degenerated  to  a  remark- 
able extent  during  the  days  of  Phil's  absence, 
considering  how  few  they  had  been.  But 
Eonaine's  talent  for  disorder  was  simply 
grand  ;  order  and  comfort  would  very  likely 
have  made  him  pine  away  and  die.  Here,  he 
revelled  to  his  heart's  desire  in  dust  and 
muddle  ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  never 
quite  himself  for  the  first  hour  after  waking. 
Take  things  as  he  would,  during  that  hour 
he  could  not  forget  that  he  had  been  waiting 
for  his  grand  chance  until  the  real  grand 
chance  had  gone  away  in  the  shape  of  youth, 
and  had  not  waited  wisely,  and  that  any  day 
the  distance  between  his  hand  and  his  mouth 
might  widen  too  far  for  his  hand  to  cover.  He 
could  not  help  remembering  the  all-embracing 
ambition  of  his  youth,  which  nothing  was 
large  enough  to  satisfy,  and  realising  that  the 
first  touches  of  old  age  were  falling  upon  him, 
and  finding  him  still  at  the  starting-place,  or 
even  a  little  behind.  Esdaile  had  not,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  distancing  Eaphael,  but  he  had 
achieved  sufficient  fame  to  ensure  unfailing 
competence  by  the  time  that  middle  age  had 
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sobered  the  expectations  of  his  friends. 
Charley  Bassett  had  developed  into  a  state 
from  which  he  could  afford  to  look  down 
upon  ordinary  success  as  an  insignificant 
thing.  Even  Urquhart,  regarded  by  all  his 
friends  as  a  butt  and  blockhead,  was  a  risen 
light  in  his  profession,  and  might  end  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  for  anything  that  Eonaine's  know- 
ledge of  how  the  woolsack  is  reached  enabled 
him  to  tell.  'And  I'm  the  only  one  of  the 
old  set,  not  counting  that  thundering  black- 
guard Jack  Doyle,  poor  fellow !  that's  left 
at  the  bottom.  Well,  I  suppose  the  worst 
thing  a  man  can  be  born  with  is  too  much 
brains.' 

Eonaine  was  not  subject,  except  when 
half  awake,  to  the  deadly  sin  of  envy,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  touched  by  the  most 
passing  spasm  of  it  had  he  been  able  to  see 
what  had  really  happened  to  each  and  all 
of  his  old  friends.  Esdaile  was  no  doubt 
a  success  ;  but  the  cold  perseverance,  the 
patience,  and  the  prudence  he  had  paid  for 
success  were  a  price  from  which  the  unsuc- 
cessful man  would  have  recoiled,  and  would 
have  made  him  hug  his  failure  as  the  better 
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thing.  Urquhart's  open  sesame  had  been 
Mrs.  Urquhart's  wedding-ring.  Sir  Charles 
Bassett  was  in  daily  dread  of  the  downfall  of 
his  fortune  and  of  his  hopes,  and  of  seeing 
them  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards.  And 
Doyle,  so  far  from  being  happily  at  rest  in 
the  grave,  had  become — first,  a  miser  ;  then, 
a  fool ;  then,  a  bankrupt  in  new-born  trust 
and  hope ;  and  now,  and  lastly,  a  victim  of 
the  collapse  of  the  great  Bank  of  Golconda. 

In  the  midst  of  that  ruin,  Ulick  Eonaine 
— not  having  invested  one  farthing  of  Zenobia's 
dowry  therein — might  indeed  feel  himself  one 
of  Fortune's  favourites  after  all. 
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CHAPTEE  III 

c  ce  n'est  que  le  pkemier  pas.' 

1  No  father,  no  brother,  no  lover,  no  friend, 
no  enemy,  any  more!'  Phoebe  had  sighed  on 
learning  that  she  was  absolutely  nothing  ;  not 
even  so  much  as  Jack  Doyle's  daughter. 
Why  a  stranger  should  have  paid  thousands 
of  pounds  for  the  pleasure  of  her  company 
was  hard  to  understand,  but  certainly  not 
harder  than  anything  else  that  had  happened 
to  her  since  Stanislas  Adrianski  had  first 
wished  her  good-evening  in  the  old  back 
garden.  She  gave  the  cabman  his  orders  for 
Harland  Terrace  and  then,  alone  at  last,  fell 
to  thinking — really  thinking,  almost  for  the 
first  time  that  such  a  thing  had  happened  to 
her.  It  was  all  the  harder  work,  because  her 
thoughts  had  to  deal  with  such  a  troop  of 
shadows,  all  alike  eluding  her  grasp  and 
chasing  one  another  through  a  mist  which 
was  the  only  substantial  thing  about  them. 
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It  had  once,  ages  ago,  been  her  pride  to 
call  herself  the  child  of  mystery  ;  to  know 
that  she  was  a  being  apart  from  her  brothers 
and  her  neighbours,  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  king,  her  father,  and  the 
prince,  her  bridegroom,  would  come  in  grand 
procession  and  carry  her  away.  Well,  the 
fairy  godmother  had  come  with  her  wand, 
and  had  struck  a  father  and  a  bridegroom  out 
of  a  dead  bush,  certainly  out  of  nothing  else  ; 
and  all  had  promised  to  be  the  grandest  and 
most  beautiful  romance  ever  put  into  a  book, 
when  the  bridegroom  turned  out  to  be  a 
Stanlislas  Adrianski,  and  the  father,  no  father 
at  all.  She  had  a  curious  kind  of  notion  in 
her  brain  that  even  the  Czar  was  a  phantom, 
and  Siberia  nothing  more  than  a  name  in  the 
air.  Perhaps  even  the  Associated  Eobes- 
pierres  were  no  better  than  a  band  of  ghosts, 
without  any  real  influence  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  living  world.  But  the  collapse  of  her 
father  was  the  bitterest  blow  her  illusions  had 
yet  received.  It  was  a  fact,  standing  out 
hard  among  the  shadows,  that  she  had  been 
bought  and  sold  like  a  slave,  and  treated  as 
one.  It  was  true  she  had  been  treated 
kindly  ;  but  still,  she  had  been   bought,  and 
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had  been  tricked  into  obedience  by  the 
pretence  that  her  purchaser  had  a  right  to 
her  beyond  what  gold  could  give   him,  and 

that Her  unaccustomed  thoughts  came 

suddenly  to  an  end.  What  if  this  incom- 
prehensible purchase  were  not  so  incompre- 
hensible after  all  ? 

'  A  slave.'  Her  thoughts  had  reached 
that,  and  she  had  read  of  slaves ;  not  only 
slaves  in  the  Siberian  mines,  toiling  among 
infernal  fumes  till  their  living  flesh  rots  away 
from  their  bones,  but  of  beautiful  Circassians 
and  Georgians  who  are  bought  for  the 
pleasure  of  sultans  and  pachas ;  and  she 
knew  something  of  India,  although,  till  the 
other  day,  she  had  never  heard  of  a  rupee. 
Her  picture  of  our  Eastern  empire  was  very 
perfect  indeed,  and  was  composed  of  roses, 
Thugs,  nightingales,  tigers,  suttees,  the  Vale 
of  Cashmere,  bayaderes,  elephants,  and  the 
Great  Mogul.  Where  had  her  father — no  ; 
her  purchaser — become  rich  ?  In  India. 
How  ?  Nobody  knew  ;  she  had  gathered  so 
much  worldly  knowledge  at  Cautleigh  Hall. 
No  wonder  he  had  kept  a  young  Polish  hero 
at  arm's  length,  if  he  were  in  truth  a  slave- 
merchant  who  had  extended  his   operations 

VOL.    III.  G 
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from  Circassia  to  London.  She  had  always 
thought  there  was  something  grim  and  terrible 
about  the  man ;  she  had  often  wondered  why 
he  went  out  every  day  without  having  any 
apparent  business,  and  what  he  found  to  do 
in  the  library  every  morning  all  alone.  But 
if  he  were  engaged  in  collecting  victims  for 
the  sewn-up  sack  and  the  widow's  pyre  ! 

It  was  an  idea.  But  it  was  better  than 
a  dead  bush  ;  and,  given  the  very  deadest  of 
broken  sticks,  Phoebe  could  make  it  into  a 
whole  forest  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  her 
fancies  were  so  hydra-like  in  their  way  of 
springing  up  as  soon  as  they  were  cut  down, 
fresh  and  new.  And  yet  this  idea  did  not 
come  to  her  quite  in  the  old  way.  There  was 
something  real  and  reasonable  about  it — not 
romantically  attractive,  as  had  been  the  story 
of  Stanislas,  now,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  closed 
for  ever.  This  did  not  give  her  the  consola- 
tion, ever  present,  except  when  need  for 
action  found  her  wanting,  of  feeling  like  a 
heroine  in  the  middle  of  her  second  volume. 
Doyle  was  very  real — more  real  than  Olivia  ; 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  real  as  Phil.  In 
dealing  with  him,  she  knew  well  enough  that 
she  would  have  to  do   with    a    master,  and 
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*  Oh  ! '  she  cried  out  aloud,  '  if  only  Phil  were 
here  to  tell  me  what  to  do — to  make  me  do 
it,  whether  I  liked  or  no ;  just  as  he  made  me 
go  home ! ' 

Considering  that  Phil  was  her  enemy,  the 
outcry  was  strange.  But  had  not  part  of 
her  first  despair  been,  '  I  have  no  enemy  any 
more  '  ? 

But  Phil  was  not  there  ;  even  he  had  given 
her  up,  and  had  gone  out  of  her  life  for  ever. 
Just  then  the  cab  came  to  a  stand,  and  the 
driver  let  down  the  window  and  looked  in. 
Had  she  arrived  ?  And  what  was  to  happen 
now  ? 

1 1  beg  your  pardon,  miss,'  said  the  man, 
'  but  I've  forgot  the  exact  name  of  that 
terrace — it's  somewhere  about  here  I  know.' 

Thought  is  proverbially  quick  ;  it  is  indeed 
quicker,  in  some  brains,  than  anything  in  the 
world  but  one.  That  one  thing  is  the  process 
by  which  a  woman  leaps  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  while  the  quickest-minded  man  is 
taking  no  more  than  three  steps  at  a  time. 
When  Phoebe  saw  anything  at  all,  it  was  the 
whole  thing  at  once,  all  round  it,  and  all 
through  it,  and  all  that  it  was  not,  as  well  as 
all   that   it   might   be.      Had    she    been   an 

Q  2 
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astronomer,  she  would  perhaps  have  failed 
to  see  the  visible  side  of  the  moon,  but  she 
would  assuredly  have  drawn  a  very  accurate 
map  of  the  side  which  no  mortal  eye  has  ever 
seen  or  will  ever  see  ;  as  a  mathematician,  she 
might  have  failed  to  make  three  straight  lines 
enclose  a  space,  but  she  would  have  succeeded 
to  admiration  with  two. 

So  Harland  Terrace  was  somewhere  about 
there  ;  which  meant  that,  close  by,  was  a  man 
who,  with  no  shadow  of  right,  had  bought 
her  obedience  for  only  one  purpose  that  her 
wildest  fancy  could  conceive.  That  very  day, 
while  on  the  way  to  the  station  from  Caut- 
leigh  Hall,  and  again  while  in  the  train, 
there  had  come  into  her  mind  the  idea  of 
flight  in  a  very  definite  shape  indeed.  One 
by  one,  since  then,  she  had  been  slipping  the 
links  which  kept  her  from  some  free  world 
to  which  she  belonged  by  right  of  nature  ;  for 
she  had  not  lost  herself  in  Olivia  in  vain. 
Mrs.  Hassock  had  dropped  out  of  sight,  Phil 
had  given  her  up,  nobody  expected  her  at 
home.  For  the  first  time  in  her  whole  life 
she  was  free ;  and  nobody  would  miss  her  if 
she  was  never  seen  again,  though  no  doubt 
her  purchaser  would  miss  the  price  he  had 
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paid  for  her.  Surely  she  would  deserve  the 
sack  and  the  bowstring  ten  times  over  if  her 
courage  failed  her  now.  No  ;  nobody  could 
want  her,  except  in  the  capacity  of  the  slave 
she  had  always  been — not  even  Phil.  There 
was  a  sort  of  fearful  joy  in  feeling  that  for 
once,  and  at  last,  she  was  free  from  even  his 
seemingly  omnipresent  strength  of  hand  and 
will,  though  she  would  have  given  up  liberty 
at  his  command  with  scarcely  the  form  of  a 
sigh.  At  any  rate  there  was  no  other  law 
that  she  would  obey — two  tyrants  she  could 
not  and  would  not  own.  She  thought  of 
Phil,  and  seemed  to  borrow  some  strength 
from  the  thought  of  him  wherewith  to  break 
the  last  of  her  chains.  Oh,  what  might  not  any 
sort  of  life  be,  hard  or  soft,  large  or  small,  in 
which  she  would  see  nobody  who  knew  of  her 
any  more  ! 

But  there  stood  the  cabman,  waiting  for 
orders.  To  him,  Phoebe's  mental  leap  in  the 
dark  had  not  taken  an  instant ;  to  her,  it  had 
not  taken  two.  There  was  time,  before  he 
could  fancy  himself  unheard,  to  ask,  ;  But 
where  shall  I  go  ?  '  and  to  more  than  half 
answer  it  by  remembering  that  she  was  not 
penniless  for    the    moment,  thanks    to    Phil. 
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There  were  inns  in  London  where  she  could 
sleep  for  the  night,  or  at  least,  if  she  were  too 
worn  out  to  sleep,  to  wait  for  the  cool  light 
of  another  day.  She  would  not  even  commit 
herself  by  passing  the  night  from  home,  since 
her  return  was  unexpected  by  the  man  who 
had  cheated  her  of  the  duty  owed  to  the 
father  whom  she  had  never  known. 

One  useful  thing  she  had  learned  from 
her  years  of  weekly  combats  with  gas-bills 
and  milk-bills — namely,  the  value  of  small 
sums,  and  how  to  make  them  stretch  to  the 
very  end  of  their  tether.  She  could  not 
suppose  that  the  two  or  three  pounds,  so  far 
as  she  could  remember  their  number  with- 
out counting,  would  not  be  enough  to  last 
her  till — till  what?     Well,  anyhow  till  they 


were  gone. 


'  I  want  to  go,'  said  she,  with  a  firm  voice 
but  a  beating  heart,  '  to  an  hotel.' 

'  Hotel,  miss  ?  I  thought  it  was  "  terrace  " 
you  said  when  I  took  you  up — and  here  I've 
been  coming  out  of  my  road,  may  be  a  matter 
of  miles,  and  my  horse  getting  as  beat  as  beat, 
and  no  wonder.  It  ain't  my  fault,  nor  his, 
when  a  lady  don't  speak  plain.' 

'I'm  very  sorry,  I'm  sure,'  said  Phoebe. 
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'  But — but  I  only  want  to  go  somewhere  for 
the  night ;  any  hotel  that's  pretty  near  will 
do.' 

'  Well,  miss — it's  not  my  fault  when  a 
lady  don't  know  her  own  mind.  'Twas 
Harland  Terrace  you  said — I  remember 
now.' 

'  Never  mind  that,'  said  Phoebe,  now 
feeling  it  absolutely  impossible  to  go  back  to 
the  house  which  was  her  home  no  longer. 
1  I've  changed  my  mind.  It's  too  late,  and 
I'm  not  expected,'  she  went  on,  with  suspicious 
anxiety,  feeling  that  some  excuse  was  needed 
even  to  a  chance  cabman  for  the  only  bold 
thing  she  had  ever  done,  except  in  her  own 
mind.  '  I  must  go  to  an  hotel.  There's  a 
large  one  at  the  station,  isn't  there?  and  if 
we're  near — Harland  Terrace,'  she  said, 
hurrying  over  the  name  as  if  it  bit  her,  '  it 
can't  be  far.     I'll  go  there.' 

'  Just  as  you  please,  miss,'  said  the  cabman  ; 
'  only  if  you  change  your  mind  again,  don't 
say  it's  my  fault,  that's  all.' 

The  deed  was  done.  She  wished  that  she 
had  never  mentioned  Harland  Terrace  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  she  had  not  given  the  number  of 
the  house,  and  she  could  leave  the  hotel  long 
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before  any  inquiries  could  be  made — even 
before  the  news  could  reach  her  purchaser 
that  she  had  escaped  from  Cautleigh  Hall. 
And  now  that  the  deed  was  really  done,  and 
done,  as  she  meant  with  all  her  might,  beyond 
recall,  her  fear  fell  asleep,  and  her  spirits  rose. 
No  more  Stanislas,  no  more  Phil ;  all  the 
shadows  behind  her,  and  an  open  untried 
ocean,  with  every  wave  a  hope,  stretching 
full  before. 

At  last  she  reached  the  door  of  the  hotel. 
It  was  not  yet  midnight,  and  she  was  dazzled 
and  bewildered,  in  more  than  one  sense,  by 
the  glare  of  the  hall.  For  a  moment  she  did 
not  know  what  to  say  or  what  to  do,  and  her 
old  shyness,  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
common  things,  returned  in  full  force  upon 
her.  Nothing  would  have  surprised  her  less 
than  to  feel  Phil's  hand  laid  upon  her  arm — 
she  would  not  have  started.  And  when  this 
fancy  passed,  and  her  eyes  recovered  from 
the  sudden  glare,  what  would  the  waiters 
think  of  her  ?  What  would  the  landlord  or 
landlady  say  to  her  ?  What  sort  of  inquiries 
were  made  in  great  hotels  ?  For  she  felt  sure 
that  there  was  something  about  her,  and  about 
the  manner  of  her  coming,  that  must  reflect 
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the  strangeness  she  felt  upon  passing  what 
was  not  merely  the  threshold  of  an  inn,  but  of 
a  whole  new  world.  If  Phil  had  been  there, 
she  knew  perfectly  well  that  her  whole  ad- 
venture would  have  melted  into  air.  It  was 
almost  a  disappointment  rather  than  a  relief 
when  she  found  that  a  young  lady,  well-dressed, 
and  travelling  with  a  very  respectable  amount 
of  luggage,  was  received  as  indifferently  as  if 
such  arrivals  happened  every  hour. 

It  was  amazing  how  easily  everything 
seemed  to  go  now  that  the  first  step — Phoebe's 
first  real  step  alone — had  once  been  made. 
She  was  not  the  first  of  her  sex  to  find  out, 
by  pleasant  experience,  that  nobody,  not  even 
a  seasoned  rolling-stone  like  Eonaine,  finds 
unfamiliar  travel  so  smooth  as  a  young  woman 
who  travels  alone  and  has  never  travelled 
before.  Poor  men  have  to  shoulder  their 
way,  or  go  to  the  wall ;  rich  men  have  to  pay 
their  way  willingly,  or  be  made  to  pay  it 
against  their  will.  But  a  girl  has  only  to  be — 
for  your  waiter  has  always  a  knightly  heart, 
though  he  knows  by  sad  experience  that  no 
true  woman  ever  parts,  except  under  compul- 
sion, with  small  change.  She  who  swallows 
golden  camels  daily  will  strain  at  one  gnat, 
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while  her  brother  will,  without  a  thought, 
swallow  silver  gnats  equal  in  weight  to  six 
camels.  Phoebe  hardly  knew  what  orders  she 
gave  ;  for  that  matter,  she  could  have  sworn 
she  had  given  none,  beyond  a  '  yes '  and  a 
'  no.'  And  yet,  while  Phil  was  swallowing 
Irish  whisky,  adulterated  with  narcotics,  in 
Konaine's  den,  the  adventuress  for  whom  he 
had  been  breaking  his  life  was,  to  her  eternal 
shame  as  a  heroine,  making  up  for  the  loss  of 
her  dinner  in  Lincolnshire  by  a  midnight 
supper  in  London.  With  all  her  faults, 
Phoebe  had  never  fancied  starvation  a  virtue, 
and  Mrs.  Hassock's  sandwiches  were  a  very 
old  story  now. 

How  long  was  yesterday  ?  How  long  is 
it  since  Phoebe  met  Stanislas  under  the  terrace 
at  Cautleigh  Hall?  Barely  four-and-twenty 
hours  had  passed  since  then,  when  Phoebe 
opened  her  eyes  in  the  London  hotel  to  which 
chance  had  carried  her.  Within  four-and- 
twenty  hours  she  had  tried  to  save  a  Polish 
proscript  from  the  knout  and  the  Siberian 
mines,  had  lost  her  watch  and  jewels,  had 
travelled  to  London,  had  escaped  from  home, 
and  had  found  her  career;  had  found  that  her 
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father  was  not  her  father,  and  that  her  enemy- 
was  Phil.  Four-and-twenty  hours !  Nay, 
four-and-twenty  years.  She  had  slept,  and 
when  she  woke  she  no  more  knew  who  she 
was  or  where  she  was,  than  the  caliph  who 
lived  a  lifetime  during  the  instant  between 
plunging  his  head  under  water  and  lifting  it 
out  again. 

She  lay  on  in  her  white  over-soft  bed 
luxuriously,  thinking  over  the  song  of  her 
life  with  its  ever-recurring  burden  : 

'  I  am  free  !  No  more  Stanislas,  no  more 
Phil ! ' 

If  Phil  had  given  her  up  to  her  own 
devices,  she,  at  any  rate,  had  the  revenge  of 
having  given  up  Stanislas,  whom  she  now 
knew,  in  her  first  sensation  of  perfect  freedom, 
to  have  been  her  burden  even  when  honour 
had  forced  her  to  make  that  hero  her  pride. 
Of  discovery,  as  she  lay  there  collecting  her- 
self in  the  same  pale  sunshine  which  had  made 
Eonaine  miserable  for  half  an  hour,  she  had 
no  longer  any  fear.  Nay,  she  could  not 
realise  that  her  whole  life  had  not  been  a 
dream  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Phil  she 
could  not  have  known  herself  for  the  same 
Phoebe  who,  worn  out   and   fevered  with    a 
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day's    lifetime,    had    thought    twice    before 
breaking  the  last  of  her  chains. 

Could  it  be  only  yesterday  morning  that 
she  had  woke  up  in  fear  and  trembling  at 
Cautleigh  Hall,  which  had  been  for  weeks  her 
home  ?  It  seemed  impossible — still  more 
impossible  that  within  six-and-thirty  hours 
had  been  begun  and  ended  the  whole  drama 
which  had  ended  in  her  being  here,  and  free. 
So  she  was  never  to  be  ruled  by  Phil 
again.  .  .  .  There  was  an  end  of  her  luxury, 
and  she  sprang  from  her  bed  as  fresh  and 
healthy  as  a  lark  after  yesterday's  long  hours 
of  torture,  and  as  eager  to  face  unknown 
fortune  as  an  inland-born  child  to  wet  its  feet 
with  the  sea. 

But  when  she  had  gone  through  the  duty 
of  breakfast,  with  less  appetite  than  freedom 
should  have  given  her,  and  when  she  had  to 
face  the  fact  that  a  new  day  was  before  her, 
with  at  least  as  many  hours  in  it  as  that  end- 
less yesterday  had  contained,  she  felt  that 
those  hours  were  not  likely  to  be  in  complete 
accord  with  her  healthy  waking.  She  had  to 
take  out  her  purse,  and  count  the  number 
of  sovereigns  it  contained.  There  was  some 
silver,  but  the   sovereigns  were   only  three. 
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And  how  far  would  three  sovereigns  go? 
She  could  have  reckoned  to  a  halfpenny  in 
the  old  times,  but  the  gilt  mirrors,  in  which 
she  saw  some  twenty  Phcebes,  did  not  speak 
of  expenses  upon  the  old  suburban  scale. 
They  might  carry  her  over  another  day. 

8  If  Phil  were  here,  he  would  know  where 
I  ought  to  go  and  what  I  ought  to  do," 
thought  she. 

But  the  very  thought  gave  its  own  answer. 
He  would  say  '  Go  home.'  No ;  after  all,  it 
was  best  to  be  free  from  Phil. 

At  any  rate  she  could  not  remain  indoors. 
Nobody  in  the  house  seemed  to  care  what  she 
did,  and,  though  nobody  had  ever  cared,  the 
general  carelessness  on  her  account  seemed 
something  more  complete  even  than  when  she 
had  been  left  by  her  pretended  father  to  kill 
the  time  with  old  plays. 

She  knew  enough  of  her  own  neighbour- 
hood to  be  aware  of  her  dangerous  nearness 
to  Harland  Terrace,  and  enough  of  her  owner's 
habits  to  time  her  outgoing  so  as  to  run  the 
least  possible  risk  of  meeting  him  on  her 
way  to  she  knew  not  where.  The  morning's 
reflection  was  so  far  sound  that  it  had  not  in 
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the  least  affected  her  views  as  to  the  business 
of  her  purchase  and  sale.  People  do  not 
buy  their  own  daughters — people  do  buy 
slaves.  There  was  something  excitingly  odd 
in  passing  by  the  very  end  of  Harland  Terrace, 
and  wondering  what  her  purchaser  would 
think  if  he  could,  by  some  chance,  see  his 
escaped  slave.  But  scarcely  had  she  passed 
the  corner  where  she  had  once  met  Stanislas 
than  she  caught  herself  wondering  '  Suppose 
I  should  meet  Phil  ? '  and  then,  having  dis- 
missed that  fear  as  too  alarmingly  good  to  be 
true,  she  set  herself  deliberately  to  wonder 
\  Where  am  I  going,  now  that  I  am  out  of 
doors  ? ' 

She  had  read,  in  more  than  one  of  her 
novels,  how  the  heroine,  finding  herself  alone 
in  the  world,  goes  straight  to  some  great 
musician,  sings  to  him,  and  in  three  days 
becomes  the  greatest  prima  donna  in  the 
world.  But,  alas !  Phoebe  was  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  address  of  any  great  musician, 
but  she  could  not  sing.  Her  accomplishments 
were  Irish  snakes  ;  she  could  not  even  so 
much  as  teach  any.  Had  she  been  a  heroine 
with  a  contralto  voice,  or  even  a  she-villain 
with  a  soprano,  the  gates  of  the  world  would 
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have  flown  open  at  the  sound.  But  she 
could  not  call  to  mind  a  single  precedent  for 
a  heroine  being  taken  on  her  own  general 
merits,  except  by  a  hero. 

She  had  purposely  rambled  beyond  all  the 
familiar  streets,  and  had  reached  a  more 
interesting  neighbourhood,  when  the  instinct 
of  elective  affinity  brought  her  to  a  stand  at  a 
shop-window  in  which  hung,  among  various 
rubbish,  an  engraving  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
tragic  muse. 

'  Of  course  I  know  what  I  want,'  thought 
she. 

A  certain  recklessness  seized  her,  born  of 
liberty.  There  was  nothing  now  that  she 
might  not  dare.  Why  should  she  any  longer 
shudder  on  the  brink,  when  in  London  itself 
the  world  to  which  her  heart  belonged  seemed 
beckoning  to  her  with  open  arms?  It  was 
not  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  which  had 
suggested  to  her  the  career  that  had  become 
her  own  while  reading  Olivia's  part  in  '  Loss 
and  Gain  '  at  Cautleigh  Hall.  There  was  the 
world  into  which,  as  she  saw  it,  daily  prose 
does  not  intrude — in  which  one  may  live  all 
one's  lives  at  once  without  fear  of  waking. 
Only,  how  did  people  begin  ? 
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Perhaps  Phil  would  have  known.  No, 
Phil  would  not  have  known  ;  he  never  went 
to  plays.  She  was  not  even  sure  that  he  did 
not  think  them  wrong.  Of  course  actresses 
were  paid — an  important  consideration  for  a 
girl  who  had  only  three  sovereigns  and  some 
loose  silver  in  the  world,  and  had  been  robbed 
of  all  her  trinkets  yesterday.  And  yet  were 
people  really  paid  for  living  their  own  lives — 
all  their  own  lives?  That  seemed  strange. 
She  had  always  understood  that  people  were 
paid  for  mathematics,  and  law-copying,  and 
washing  clothes,  and  selling  milk,  and  other 
unpleasant  and  incomprehensible  things. 
Why  should  people  be  paid  for  doing  what 
they  enjoy?  ;  Yet  one  must  live,'  she  sighed. 
'  I  think  Phil  enjoyed  his  mathematics,  and  he 
was  paid  for  them  all  the  same.' 

And  in  short  her  heart  knew,  if  her  head 
did  not,  what  she  had  come  out  to  do.  Her 
steps  were  bent  in  one  direction  as  surely  as  a 
hound's  on  the  scent,  and  even  more  surely. 
Once  in  her  life,  and  once  only,  she  had  seen 
a  play — that  never-to-be-forgotten  night  when 
the  sight  of  a  certain  violoncello  had  spoiled 
her  pleasure  for  the  hour,  but  had  not  dis- 
coloured a  single  memory.     The  name  of  that 
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house  was  now  to  her  what  Mecca  is  to  the 
Mussulman ;  even  more,  for  it  was  the  only 
name  of  the  sort  that  was  more  to  her  than 
merely  a  name.  For  other  things  she  might 
have  no  courage.  But  of  the  entrance  to  her 
own  true  life  she  had  no  real  fear.  She 
reached  that  entrance  at  last,  the  Phoebe  of 
feeble  will,  flushed  and  frightened,  but  the 
Phoebe  who  had  found  herself,  knowing 
whither  she  had  come  and  why.  She  had 
come  to  her  own  place  to  claim  her  own. 

The  daylight  look  of  that  house  was  so 
forbiddingly  dismal  that  one  half  of  her  heart 
dragged  back,  while  the  stronger  half,  seeing 
beyond  the  seeming,  drew  her  on. 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

MES.    CROSBY 

Dramatic  authors,  tragedians,  comedians — all 
persons,  in  short,  whose  wits  are  their  only 
fortune — agree  in  exactly  one  thing,  and  in 
nothing  more  :  that  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to 
make  the  first  step  over  the  threshold  of  the 
stage-door  of  a  theatre,  if  one  has  a  comedy  in 
one's  pocket  or  a  notion  in  one's  head  that  one 
is  a  born  actor.  To  judge  from  the  universal 
experience  of  those  who  are  most  concerned, 
plays  and  players  are  about  the  only  properties 
that  a  playhouse  never  requires.  It  must 
therefore  be  set  down,  if  not  as  wholly  inex- 
plicable, yet  as  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
stage,  that  Phoebe,  having  yielded  to  the 
magnetism  of  the  stage-door,  and  after 
scarcely  more  than  half  an  enquiry  of  its 
keeper,  met  with  no  more  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining an  entrance  than  if  she  were  already 
the  most  famous  actress  in  all  London. 

She  was  of   course  unaware    of  the  full 
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measure  of  surprise  clue  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  house  obeyed  her  '  Open  Sesame.' 
The  effect  could  not  have  been  more  complete 
had  the  theatre  been  built  for  her,  and  been 
waiting  for  the  woman  to  come,  and  the  hour. 
Still,  she  had  expected  some  degree  of  difficulty 
— at  any  rate  some  half-hour  or  so  of  delay, 
during  which  she  might  gather  herself  to- 
gether for  a  first  interview  with  the  unknown 
powers.  The  ease,  almost  the  hurry,  of  her 
admission  was  bad  for  her  presence  of  mind. 
Her  real  surprise  was  kept  for  the  everyday 
aspect  of  a  world  which  she  had  been  teaching 
herself  to  regard  as  the  opposite,  in  detail  as 
well  as  in  spirit,  of  that  in  which  nothing  had 
turned  out  to  be  real  except  Phil — and  now 
even  he  had  gone.  She  was  not  the  first  day- 
light visitor  who  has  been  struck  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  secret  regions  of  a  theatre 
when  the  sun  shines  without,  and  its  evening 
glories ;  but  she  was  perhaps  the  very  first 
who  honestly  expected  not  to  find  what  she 
found.  What  she  did  expect  to  find  would 
be  impossible  to  tell ;  but  certainly  not  dust 
and  darkness  which  appeared  to  be  as  pre- 
cisely like  all  common  dust  and  darkness  as 
if  they  really  belonged  to  the  world  in  which 
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she  had  left  the  sun.  It  is  true  there  was  a 
hitherto  unknown  flavour  in  the  air,  but  it 
was  of  an  anything  but  inspiring  kind. 

During  one  moment  of  her  progress  she 
was  seized  by  a  violent  temptation  to  turn 
back  and  run  away.  But,  as  was  almost 
always  the  unhappy  lot  of  her  resolutions,  it 
struck  her  at  the  very  moment  when  action 
was  the  most  completely  impossible.  For  just 
then  her  guide  suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage,  tapped  at  a  door,  and  was 
answered  by  a  '  Come  in.' 

Phoebe  went  in  ;  or  rather,  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  was  swept  in  by  some  force  invisible.  She 
knew  perfectly  well  that  she  had  sought  the 
theatre  rather  as  a  spiritual  exercise  than  with 
any  fixed  purpose ;  at  any  rate,  everything  in 
the  shape  of  a  purpose  went  out  of  her  head 
and  left  her  with  only  a  bewildered  sort  of 
consciousness  that,  last  night,  or  this  morning, 
or  once  upon  a  time,  she  had  purposed  some- 
thing which  had  no  doubt  been  very  absurd. 
And  then  all  the  surroundings  were  so 
entirely  different  from  any  that  she  had  set  up 
for  the  scene  of  her  fancy,  whatever  it  might 
have  been.  If  only  she  had  not  been  let  in 
quite  so  quickly  and  easily  !     But,  whatever 
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was  to  happen,  and  whether  she  might  be 
able  to  think  of  anything  to  say  for  herself  or 
of  nothing,  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back  now. 

If  the  room  into  which  she  was  bidden  had 
been  utterly  unlike  any  room  she  had  ever 
seen  in  her  life,  and  had  she  been  received 
therein  by  some  sort  of  creature  the  like  of 
which  no  mortal  has  ever  seen,  she  would 
have  felt  herself  a  hundred  times  more  at 
home.  But  the  room  was  painfully  like  her 
father's — no,  Mr.  Doyle's,  study  at  home — in 
Harland  Terrace,  and  she  was  welcomed  by 
the  most  commonplace  of  bipeds  in  a  shooting- 
coat  ;  not  even  in  a  suit  of  armour  or  oriental 
robe.  Not  that  she  looked  for  the  robe  or  the 
mail ;  only  she  did  not  look  for  the  shooting- 
coat,  and,  least  of  all,  for  the  fat  and  florid 
young  man  of  a  certain  age,  who  dressed  so 
sensibly. 

I  have  said  that  he  welcomed  her  ;  indeed, 
the  way  in  which  he  hurried  forward  and 
held  out  both  his  hands  was  demonstrative  to 
effusion.  His  hurry,  indeed,  was  so  great  to 
give  Phoebe  fitting  welcome  as  to  betray  a 
stiffness  of  motion  very  much  out  of  keeping 
with  his  extraordinarily  fine  complexion  and 
luxuriantly  black  and  glossy  curls.     It  seemed 
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to  Phoebe  that  she  could  hear  the  creaking  of 
his  joints,  and  the  sound  resembled  that  of 
whalebone. 

6  Now  this  is  really  too  angelic  ! '  exclaimed 
he ;  and  as  soon  as  he  spoke  even  Phoebe,  all 
flurried  as  she  was,  had  it  revealed  to  her  that 
this  lord  of  life  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  of  ro- 
mance made  real,  was  not,  whenever  he  laid 
himself  down  to  rest,  either  young,  or  fine- 
complexionecl,  or  raven-haired.  'Pray  sit 
down  ;  tr}^  that  lounge,  it's  a  special  favourite 
of  mine.  I  hope  you  weren't  kept  a  minute  at 
the  stage-door  ?  I  left  special  orders,  and  if 
you  were  kept  one  quarter  of  a  second  I'll 
have  the  scoundrel  hanged.  Dick,  you're  a 
painter,  and  you're  a  lucky  painter,  too,  to- 
day. Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the  most 
lovely  woman  in  the  world,  bar  none.' 

Then  indeed  did  Phoebe  wish  she  had 
obeyed  the  instinct  which  she  had  mistaken 
for  the  cowardly  temptation  of  a  feeble  will, 
and  flown.  If  this  creature  were  a  madman, 
as  his  words  implied,  he  was  bad  enough ;  if  he 
were  sane,  worse  still.  However,  he  had  said 
one  good  thing ;  by  appealing  to  Dick  he  had 
given  her  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  she 
was  not  alone  with  this  fat  man,  from  whose 
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face,  filled  with  swaggering  admiration,  she 
turned  her  eyes  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Dick  and 
of  finding  in  him  the  outcome  of  a  somewhat 
better  mould. 

Alas  !  no  Dick  was  to  be  seen.  But 
happily  her  ears  caught  the  sound  of  a  clothes- 
brush  at  work  through  an  open  door,  and  pre- 
sently he  who  was  presumably  Dick  appeared 
— a  middle-aged  man,  who  might  be  what  his 
companion  was  evidently  not,  that  is  to  say,  a 
gentleman,  with  a  grave  face,  a  quiet  manner, 
and  a  cold,  but  not  unpleasant  smile.  From 
which  of  these  two  strangers  had  she  come  to 
learn  her  destiny  ?  She  hoped  it  might  be 
Dick.     The  other  it  should  not  be. 

'  Oh,  there  you  are  ! '  said  the  latter. 
8  Dick,  my  dear  boy,  you  should  keep  clothes- 
brushes  for  after  you've  been  down  on  your 
bones  ;  it's  waste  to  work  them  before,  because 
you've  got  to  do  it  all  over  again.  Madam, 
allow  me  to  have  the  honour  of  introducing 
genius  to  beauty.  Not  that  I  ought  to  talk  of 
introducing  genius  to  you,  as  if  you  hadn't  got 
ten  times  as  much  of  your  own.  My  old  friend 
Dick  Esdaile,  whom  no  doubt  you  know  by 
name  and  fame.  Don't  tell  me  beauty  never 
goes  with  genius.     Absurd  !     You  may  have 
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genius  without  beauty — there's  yourself, 
Esdaile — but  I  don't  know  my  own  business 
if  beauty  isn't  genius.  For  what's  genius  if  it 
doesn't  pay  ?  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  dear 
madam,  that  your  beauty  and  your  prestige 
together  are  genius  ;  and  if  they're  not,  then 
they're  something  better — that's  all/ 

' 1  gather  from  what  Mr.  Marcus  says/ 
said  Esdaile,  '  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Crosby? 
I  have  heard  you  were  thinking  of  the 
stage ' 


1  I — I  am  not  Mrs.  Crosby,'  stammered 
Phoebe.  '  I  never  heard  of  her.  I  am  not, 
indeed!' 

4  What  ?  '  cried  Mr.  Marcus.  '  You're  not 
Mrs.  Crosby  ?    Then  who  the  dev ' 

'  Mr.  Marcus  wishes  to  ask  you,  madam/ 
interrupted  Esdaile  quietly,  '  to  what  cause  he 
is  indebted  for  your  visit  ?  He  is  very  glad  to 
see  you,  he  is  sure.' 

4  Yes.  And  what  blundering  idiot  had  the 
impudence ' 

'  You  see,'  interrupted  Esdaile  again,  'Mr. 
Marcus  is — quite  rightly — a  very  particular 
man.  The  stage-door  of  this  theatre  is  the 
strictest  kept  in  all  London.     I  suppose  you 
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were  mistaken  for  Mrs.  Crosby — eh  ?  Well, 
you  mustn't  complain  of  being  mistaken  for 
the  most  famous  beauty  of  the — hem  ! — hour. 
You  see,  Marcus  shared  in  the  mistake  himself, 
so  not  even  he  can  complain.  Is  your  busi- 
ness private  ?     I'm  just  going ' 

But  Phoebe,  who  had  not  even  enough 
courage  left  to  turn  round  and  walk  away, 
threw  him  an  appealing  look,  which  made  him 
smile  and  take  himself  no  farther  away  than 
the  window. 

Mr.  Marcus  was  evidently  vexed  and  dis- 
appointed to  the  vanishing  point  of  good 
manners ;  and  yet  Phcebe  preferred  Mr. 
Marcus  as  he  was  to  Mr.  Marcus  as  he  had 
been.  Indeed,  he  had  been  so  very  detestable 
at  first,  and  was  so  very  different  now,  that 
any  other  man's  worst  manners  were  evidently 
the  best  he  could  assume.  Still,  it  should  be 
said  in  his  favour  that  Phoebe,  confused  and 
frightened,  did  not  look  as  if  the  trouble 
of  assuming  his  peculiar  style  of  courtesy 
would  bring  him  a  farthing's  worth  of  return. 

'Well,'  he  said,  'here  you  are,  and  so  I 
suppose  you  want  something.  What  is  it? 
An  order  ? ' 

'No,'  said  Phoebe,  forced  to  find  courage 
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enough  to  answer,  since  she  had  not  enough 
to  fly ;  and,  since  she  had  to  stand  by  her 
guns,  compelled  to  search  her  wits  for  guns  to 
stand  by.  '  I  only  wanted  to  be  an  actress, 
and  I  thought ' 

'  Oh  !  ' 

Mr.  Marcus  managed  to  compress  a 
volume  into  that  4  Oh  ! '  But  Phoebe,  though 
she  recognised  the  feat,  was  entirely  unable 
to  read  the  volume. 

'  I  thought,'  said  she,  '  that ' 

'Well?17 

6 1  don't  know  exactly  what  I  thought — 
but — well,  I  didn't  suppose  I  could  get  upon 
the  stage  by  waiting  till  the  stage  came  to 
me.' 

'  Eight  you  are  there.  I  suppose  what 
you  mean  is,  in  plain  English,  you  want  an 
engagement.  Then  why  the  deuce  didn't  you 
go  to  work  in  the  usual  wa}^,  and  find  out 
that  nobody's  wanted  here,  and  not  waste 
my  valuable  time  ?  What  made  you  come  to 
me  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know — unless  it  was  because  it  is 
the  only  theatre  I  know.' 

'  The  only  theatre  you  know  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  aren't  even  in  the  pro.  ?' 
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In  the- 


'  In  the  pro. — in  the  profession  !  Well, 
I've  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  innocence  !  So 
— you  don't  happen  to  know  Mrs.  Crosby,  do 
you  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Marcus,  with  a  change  of 
manner  ;  for,  after  all,  Phoebe  was  really  well- 
dressed,  and  a  suspicion  must  have  risen  in 
his  mind  that  perhaps  bad  manners  might 
prove  bad  policy. 

'No.' 

4  Ah,  a  distinguished  amateur.  I  see.  Yes, 
I  see  at  a  glance  your  range  of  parts — 
Juliet,  Lady  Macbeth,  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  and 
Nan  in  u  Good  for  Nothing."  Distinguished 
amateurs  always  take  a  large  line,  and  stick  to 
it.  But  I'm  afraid,  Miss — Miss — I  don't  think 
I  quite  caught  the  name.' 

Doyle?  No.  Nelson?  No.  Burden? 
Why  not  ?  It  was  her  nearest  approach  to  a 
name  of  her  own.  It  was  on  the  point  of  her 
tongue ;  but  then,  if  Phil  was  not  a  playgoer, 
his  brothers  were  ;  and  if  she  made  this  great 
step  into  a  new  world,  she  must  burn  her 
ships,  and  Phoebe  Burden  must  cease  to  be. 
Olivia  Yernon,  the  heroine  of  '  Loss  and  Gain,' 
was  the  only  name,  sufficiently  not  her  own, 
that  she  could  call  to  mind ;  and,  after  all,  she 
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was  as  much  Vernon  as  Burden,  and  much 
more  than  either  Nelson  or  Doyle. 

'Miss  Vernon,'  said  she. 

'A  capital  name  for  the  bills.  But  I'm 
afraid,  Miss  Vernon,  that  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do  for  you  ;  nothing  at  all.  Advertise,  or 
go  into  the  country  ;  that's  the  best  thing.  I 
presume,  as  a  distinguished  amateur,  you  have 
means  of  your  own  ?  ' 

6  No,  I  have  none.  I  want  to  live  to  act ; 
but  I  must  act  to  live,  too.' 

'  What  ?  Ye  heavenly  powers !  And 
you  think,1  he  went  on,  his  worst,  which  was 
his  best,  manner  returning  with  the  certainty 
that  the  possible  ambitious  amateur  was  but 
one  of  the  distressed  gentlewoman  order,  the 
curse  of  editors,  managers,  and  publishers, 
after  all — '  you  think  that  because  you  have 
played  at  acting  in  a  drawing-room ' 

'  I  have  never  acted  anywhere  ! '  exclaimed 
Phoebe,  feeling  something  at  last  that  was  any- 
thing but  fear.  '  I  am  what  every  actress,  the 
very  greatest,  has  been  at  some  time.  And  I 
thought — yes,  I  know  what  I  thought  now. 
I  thought  that  you — anybody  who  knows  all 
about  the  stage — would  tell  me  if  I  can  ever 
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do  well  enough  for  a  living,  as  I  hope  I  can. 
If  I'm  wrong,  I'll  go.' 

'  By  Jove !  That  speech  wasn't  half  so 
bad,  though,  after  all.  Let  me  see,  I'm  not  an 
ill-natured  sort  of  a  beast,  though  you  did 
make  your  way  in  under  false  colours ;  and 
you've  got  a  fairish  voice,  when  you  put  a 
dash  of  temper  into  it,  and  you  haven't  got 
bad  eyes  when  you  open  them,  like  you  did 
just  now.  There's  really  nothing  I  can  do  for 
you — nothing  at  all.' 

'  But  you  can  do  something  for  me,'  said 
Esdaile.  '  You  can  ask  Miss  Vernon,  since 
she  happens  to  be  here — by  mistake  if  you 
like — to  speak  something.' 

4  If  a  lady  who  has  never  acted,  can ' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Esdaile.  '  I  suppose  Miss 
Vernon  didn't  come  without  expecting  to  be 
put  through  her  paces.  And  I'm  sure  she 
has  too  much  sense  to  be  afraid  of  two  old 

fogies  like I  beg  your  pardon,  Marcus  ; 

I  always  forget  that  the  old  Helm  forth  days 
were  only  yesterday  to  you.' 

Phoebe  felt  a  lump  in  her  throat,  as  Mr. 
Marcus,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes. 
Esdaile    came   forward   ever   so    little,    and 
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placed  himself  so  that  Phoebe  might  be  con- 
scious of  a  sympathic  presence,  without  being 
disturbed  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  stare. 
Of  course  it  was  only  right  that  she  should 
give  a  sample  of  her  power,  and  she  knew 
that  she  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  only  man 
who,  a  stranger,  was  the  only  one  she  had 
ever  met  who  had  acted  like  a  friend,  save 
Phil,  who  was  her  enemy.  So,  in  spite  of  the 
lump,  she  ran  over  her  favourite  speeches, 
and  finally  fixed  upon  Olivia's  outburst  of 
passion  in  '  Loss  and  Gain ' — that  outburst 
with  which  she  had  achieved  the  incredible 
feat  of  electrifying  Cautleigh  Hall. 

Alas !  she  herself  knew,  before  she  had 
spoken  a  dozen  words,  that,  however  she 
might  force  herself  to  fever  pitch,  the  fever 
would  not  come.  At  Cautleigh,  she  had  felt 
herself  actually  Olivia ;  now,  she  could  not 
feel  herself  to  be  anything  but  a  nervous  girl 
with  a  smothered  and  trembling  voice  trying 
to  mimic  somebody  else's  passion,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  earn  her  daily  bread  by 
doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
That  the  soul  was  in  her,  Nature  had  taught 
her  as  only  Nature  can  teach  those  whom 
she  has  once  inspired  ;  but   the  soul  proved 
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itself  capriciously  stubborn,  and  would  not 
stir,  while  at  the  same  time  she  was  without 
any  of  the  practised  art  which  knows  how, 
without  feeling,  to  make  others  feel.  She 
knew  herself  to  be  labouring  on  without  heart 
or  hope,  but  she  did  labour  on  till  she  reached 
the  miserable  relief  of  the  end.  She  dared 
not  glance  towards  Esdaile  ;  he  did  not  say  a 
word,  but  she  fancied  she  read  the  language 
of  his  silence  only  too  well.. 

'  Yery  nice,'  said  Mr.  Marcus,  opening  his 
eyes.  '  I  think  I  must  have  seen  that  play 
when  I  was  a  child.  There  are  some  bits  that 
aren't  so  bad  in  those  old  comedies,  if  there 
was  only  money  in  them.  And  yet  there  used 
to  be — rum  days  those  must  have  been.  So, 
Miss  Vernon,  you've  never  acted  on  any  stage  ? 
However,  you  needn't  tell  me  that — that's 
plain.  And  you've  no  money,  and  I've  no 
doubt  you  think  yourself  a  second  Siddons. 
Oh,  don't  say  you  don't — if  you  don't  think 
yourself  a  first  Siddons  you'll  never  be  fit 
for  so  much  as  a  walking  lady.' 

1 1  always  do  tell  everybody,'  said  Esdaile, 
4  that  Marcus  is  really  a  very  sensible  man,  if 
he'd  only  let  himself  alone.  That  last  remark 
might  have  bean  my  own.' 
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'  Gammon,'  said  Mr.  Marcus  ;  '  and  I  should 
judge  that  you  have  a  taste  in  dress  highly 
becoming  in  a  lady,  but  that  can  hardly  be 
satisfied  without  the,  say,  occasional  payment 
of  a  bill — either  with  your  money  or  some- 
body's money  ;  of  course,  that's  nothing  to  me. 
No  friend,  no  aged  grandmother  to  keep  out 
of  your  slender  earnings,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  ?  That's  all  right.  Those  aged  grand- 
mothers, and  blind  but  honest  fathers — it's 
wonderful  what  a  lot  of  salary  they  do  man- 
age to  absorb.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
and  I  expect  you'll  call  it  a  confounded  good- 
natured  thing,  considering  that  you've  got  no 
money,  and  no  friends,  and  no  experience,  and 
not  much  talent,  and  a  face  that,  though  it's 
well  enough  for  practical  purposes  and  would 
make  up  well,  isn't  exactly  your  fortune,  like 
Mrs.  Crosby's  is  hers — confound  her,  for  it 
ought  to  have  been  mine  !  I'll  take  you  on  as 
extra  walking  lady  at  a  nominal  salary  till  I 
see  how  I  like  you,  and  what  stuff  you're  made 
of.  There,  Miss  Vernon.  I  don't  believe 
you'll  find  another  manager  in  London  like 
me.  What's  your  address?  I'll  take  it 
down.' 

Phoebe  felt  that  the  real  insults    of  Mr. 
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Marcus  were  not  in  his  words  but  in  his  eyes, 
and  instinct  told  her  that  his  looks  were 
insults,  though  all  her  reading  did  not  suffice 
to  explain  their  nature  and  meaning.  '  Thank 
you,  I  won't  trouble  you,'  said  she,  as  if  in  one 
short  hour  she  had  grown  into  a  woman  who 
can  read  character  and  knows  how  to  hold  her 
own,  so  constantly  was  some  new  and  unex- 
pected Phoebe  appearing  on  the  scene.  '  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  coming  to  trouble  you — I 
won't  come  again.' 

She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but,  all 
abashed  and  mortified,  found,  and  then  lost, 
and  then  found  again,  her  way  to  the  stage- 
door,  and  returned  into  the  prose  of  streets, 
and  common  life,  and  common  sunshine. 
She  was  ready  to  cry,  not  out  of  despair  of 
bread-winning,  but  over  the  loss  of  the 
illusion  concerning  life  behind  the  scenes, 
upon  which  she  had  staked  all  her  hopes  of 
finding  something  at  once  great  and  real.  It 
was  very  bitter,  and  she  could  not  guess — being 
bad  at  logic — that  Mr.  Marcus  was  a  rather 
peculiar  man. 

4  Miss  Yernon,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said 
Esdaile,  overtaking  her  before  she  had  left  the 
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stage- door  many  yards  behind, '  but  have  you 
no  friends  ?  ' 

6  No,  not  one,'  said  she. 

'  Many  people  say  that,  and  think  it  too, 
who  have  the  most  and  the  best  of  friends. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  me.  I've  got  a  notion  that 
you've  quarrelled  with  your  family,  and  run 
away  from  home.  Is  it  so  ?  Don't  be  afraid, 
I'm  not  going  to  tell,  until  you  please.' 

'  It  doesn't  matter,'  said  Phoebe  bitterly, 
8  there  is  nobody  to  tell.  I  can't  quarrel  with 
my  family  or  run  away  from  home.  I  have 
no  family — no  home.  I  only  want  to  earn  my 
bread.' 

'And  they  give  you  a  stone.  Of  course 
they  do.  They  that  want  to  eat  bread  must 
grind  their  own  corn.  I'll  tell  you  something 
about  yourself,  and  I  won't  call  you  Miss 
Vernon,  for  it's  no  more  your  name  than  its 
mine.  I  think  you're  a  good  girl,  and  I 
believe  your  speaking  the  truth  now,  though 
whether  you  always  think  the  truth  I'm  by  no 
means  sure.  How  it  happens  that  a  good 
girl,  who  tries  to  be  true,  suddenly  finds 
herself  without  name,  or  friends,  or  home, 
and  calls  on  Old  Marks — I  mean  young 
Marcus — of  all  men,  to  give  her  a  living,  I'm 
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not  going  to  ask,  because  I  mean  to  make 
you  tell  me  of  your  own  accord.  I  want 
to  use  you — to  get  something  out  of  you.  I, 
like  you,  have  to  grind  my  own  corn.  I'm 
a  painter,  and  I've  been  looking  for  a  pair  of 
eyes  exactly  like  yours  ever  since  I  once  saw 
them  in  somebody  else.  Mind,  I  don't  say  I 
particularly  admire  them,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  don't ;  but  if  you'll  give  me  the 
chance  of  earning  a  hundred  pounds  or  so 
by  turning  you  into  an  impossible  picture 
with  a  fancy  name — Zenobia,  say,  or  Psyche. 
Why  do  you  start  ?  Everything,  you  know, 
is  in  a  name — you  shall  have  a  better  chance 
of  bread  in  an  honest  way  than  poor  old — 
young  Marks  knows  how  to  give  Mrs.  Crosby. 
There  are  managers  in  London — and  particu- 
larly out  of  London — more  lovely  by  far, 
though  the  devil's  by  no  means  so  black  as 
he  chooses  to  paint  himself — more  fool  he. 
Do  you  mind  giving  a  hungry  painter  a 
sitting  or  two — -say  to-morrow,  at  eleven,  to 
begin  ?  ' 

'Who  is  Mrs.  Crosby?'  asked  Phoebe— 
without  the  faintest  reason,  and  yet  with  every 
reason  ;  and,  without  the  least  desire  to  know, 
hungry  to  know. 
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4  Eh  ?  But  you  are  a  woman,  Miss  Yernon? 
whatever  else  you  are.  Mrs.  Crosby  is — 
Mrs.  Crosby.  Everybody  says  she  is  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  England.  And  what 
everybody  says,  I,  also,  always  say.  And 
therefore  I  have  a  reputation  for  practical 
wisdom,  which  I  amply  deserve.  Will  you 
trust  yourself  to-morrow  with  me  ?  Here  is 
my  card,  with  my  address,  if  you  will — yes  ? 
Then  let  my  card  be  our  bond.  You  see  how 
I  trust  you  ;  I  don't  ask  for  yours.' 

Phoebe  was  indeed  falling  back  upon  her 
womanhood  ;  there  was  something  about  this 
dry,  elderly,  cold-tongued  painter  that,  with 
the  wildest  want  of  reason,  reminded  her  of 
passionate,  hot-headed,  slow-tongued  Phil. 
Driven  back  upon  herself,  she  longed  to  obey 
somebody  who  seemed  honestly  strong,  and 
she,  for  the  mere  relief's  sake,  obeyed.  Esdaile, 
being  a  cynic,  was  not  strong  ;  but,  being  a 
cynic,  he  seemed  strong ;  and,  being  some- 
thing more  than  only  a  cynic,  was  not  very 
far  from  what  he  seemed. 

So  she  returned  to  her  hotel,  trusting  to 
luck  to  pay  the  margin  of  the  bill,  and  sat 
down,  and  cried. 
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'  There  was  a  famous  French  detective,' 
thought  Esdaile,  moved  by  the  spirit  to  look 
up  Eonaine,  '  who  held  that  to  have  once 
seen  a  man's  eyes  is  to  recognise  that  man  for 
evermore.' 
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CHAPTEE  V 

ZENOBIA 

Though  he  hardly  expected  it,  Esdaile  found 
his  friend  at  home.  '  Ye  see,'  the  latter  ex- 
plained, 'I  haven't  yet  got  up  my  visiting 
connection,  so  I  make  a  point  of  not  going 
out  till  twilight.  If  anything  happens  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  doctor's  wanted,  they're 
bound  to  come  to  me.  And  the  chances 
aren't  so  bad  ;  the  Strand's  close  to  the 
Temple,  and  a  duchess  might  have  to  see  her 
lawyer,  and  her  carriage  might  break  down 
on  the  way  home  ;  and  with  that  sort  a  small 
accident  takes  a  deal  of  mending.  But  what 
are  you  losing  the  sunshine  for  yourself?  I 
thought  you  painters  could  never  get  out  in 
the  day-time,  except  by  fog- light.' 

4  No  more  we  can — except  when  we  want 
anybody  to  do  something  for  us,  and  then  we 
come  out  and  look  him  up,  just  like  the  rest 
of    the   world.     I'm    glad   I   found   you    in, 
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because  I  want  to  c^et  something  out  of 
you.' 

'  Help  yourself,  then.  There's  the  bottle. 
And,  faith,  nobody  will  be  able  to  get  so  much 
as  a  drop  of  that  out  of  me  if  that  duchess 
don't  happen  to  break  down  pretty  soon.' 

'Xo,  thank  you,  I  won't  drink;  but  I'll 
drink  her  very  bad  health  the  next  time  I  do. 
Do  you  remember  our  meeting  some  time  ago 
at  The  Mare  ?  Not  the  last  time — there  are 
reasons  why  your  memory  should  be  incapable 
of  that — but  the  first  time  after  you  came 
back  from  Eussia.  We  then  spoke,  I  re- 
member, for  the  only  time,  of  that  child  that 
we  put  out  to  nurse ' 

6  Of  Zenobia  ?  ' 

6  Of  Eve.  You  were  going  to  look  her  up, 
I  remember ' 

'  And  so  I  was  ;  and  so  I  am,  too !  But 
what  makes  you  ask  about  her  now  ?  I 
thought  ye'd  all  washed  your  hands  of  her 
but  me.' 

'What  you  said  struck  me  very  much, 
Eonaine.  I've  got  a  sort  of  hazy  notion  that 
perhaps  I  made  myself  answerable,  after  all, 
for  something  more  than  those  boot-bills. 
You've  not  looked  her  up  yet,  then  ?  ' 
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1  Ye  see,  I've  been  so  busy  with  my  prac- 
tice— waiting  for  it,  ye  know — that  to-mor- 
row's never  been  able  to  come.  But  'twill 
come,  Esdaile,  never  fear.  Everything  comes 
to  them  that  wait,  ye  know.' 

6  Why,  Urquhart  himself  was  never  such 
a  philosopher — certainly  never  such  a  con- 
sistent one.  But,  though  Urquhart  was  a 
great  philosopher,  it  always  struck  me  that 
Mahomet  was  a  greater.  If  to-morrow  won't 
come  to  you,  go  to  to-morrow.  To-day  was 
to-morrow  yesterday ' 

'  Eaith,  there's  something  in  that,  too.  Ye 
mean,  why  wouldn't  we  look  up  Zenobia,  poor 
little  thing,  this  very  hour  ?  ' 

6  Why  not  ?  That  duchess  may  break 
down — to-morrow. ' 

'And  the  poor  little  thing's  fortune  will 
be  made  off-hand !  No,  Dick  ;  as  it  may  be 
so  soon,  I'll  not  go  to  her  till  I  can  go  in  my 
own  pill-box — my  own  brougham,  ye  know  ; 
and  then,  why  I  will.  And  when  Ulick 
Eonaine  says  he  will ' 

'Not  all  the  powers  on  earth  can  make 
him.  Say  you  won't  Eonaine — and  that  you 
may  go  to  her  to-morrow,  find  out  what's 
become  of  her  to-day.      I  can't  go  myself; 
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they'd  be  sending  me  in  a  boot-bill  fifteen 
years  long.  And  the  fact  is,  I  should  be 
ashamed.  That  old  innocent,  the  admiral, 
would  ease  me  of  all  my  loose  silver  as  sure 
as  I  stand  here.  But  I  fancy,  Eonaine,  that 
in  dealing  with  you  the  easing  would  have  to 
be  the  other  way.  It's  not  a  step  from  here 
to  Gray's  Inn.  You've  only  got  to  ask  of 
those  lawyers — Mark  and  something — what's 
become  of  the  admiral ;  you  needn't  mention 
me.  And,  by  the  way,  old  fellow,  I  mustn't 
forget  to  repay  you  that  five  pounds  you 
lent  me  the  last  time  we  met  at  The  Mare. 
I'll  settle  that  as  soon  as  you've  been  to  Gray's 
Inn.' 

'  You're  joking,  Dick !  I  lent  you  five 
pounds  at  The  Mare  ? ' 

'  Out  of  Marion  Eve  Psyche  Zenobia  Jane's 
fortune.  Of  course  I  didn't  suppose  you'd 
remember.  As  I  said  before,  there  was 
reason  in  The  Mare's  milk  why  you  shouldn't 
remember  trifles  of  that  kind.' 

4  If  ye'd  said  I  lent  you  five  pounds  out  of 
my  own  money,  I'd  have  said  'twas  you  were 
drunk,  Dick,  and  not  I.  But  since  'twas  out 
of  my  little  girl's  fortune,  that's  another  pair 
of  shoes  entirely ;  and  'twould  be  a  fraud   to 
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say,  if  I  was  sober  as  a  judge,  that  I  wasn't  as 
drunk  as  a  lord.  As  ye  say,  five  pounds  is 
but  a  trifle  ;  but   not    of  five    far  tilings   will 

my  little  girl  be  defrauded  by  me.     So 

But  no,  Dick.  I  can't  stir.  There's  my 
patients ' 

'  I  dare  say  it  won't  hurt  them  to  wait  for 
an  hour.' 

'Much  you  know  of  the  noble  calling  of 
medicine,  Dick,  if  ye  can  say  that  when  there's 
one  of  them  waiting  for  me  in  the  next  room.' 

'  What — you  have  a  patient  then  ?  ' 

'  A  most  important  case,  old  man,  that  I 
daren't  leave  for  an  hour.  I've  put  him  in  my 
own  bed  and  narcotised  him,  and  seen  him 
through  a  typhoid  that  would  have  killed  the 
very  Wandering  Jew,  and  that  I'll  maybe 
have  to  see  through  a  big  tiling  in  brain-fevers 
before  I've  done  with  him.  He'd  be  a  fortune 
to  any  man ' 

'  Does  he  pay  ?  ' 

4  As  if  I'd  take  a  dirty  penny  from  a  fine 
young  fellow  that's  as  good  as  an  entire  edu- 
cation in  medicine  and  surgery ' 

'  I  see.  You're  a  queer  fellow,  Eonaine. 
If  that  duchess  does  break  her  neck  at  the 
nick  of  time,  you'll  just  seize  that  very  mo- 
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ment  to  be  peremptorily  engaged  with  some 
penniless  poor  devil  who's  better  out  of  the 
world  than  in.  Look  here  !  I'm  hanged  if  I 
pay  my  debts  to  a  fellow  who  won't  step  as 
far  as  from  the  Strand  to  Holborn  to  recover 
them.' 

'  Maybe,  then,  I'd  sue  ye  at  law,  Dick — 
not  for  my  own  sake,  for  what's  a  five-pound 
note,  or  a  fifty,  between  friends  ?  But  for 
the  little  girl ' 

4  No,  you  won't.' 

4  Well,  then,  anyhow,  ye  shan't  say  that 
Ulick  Eonaine  wasn't  the  man  to  do  a  friendly 
thing.  Ye're  the  only  living  man  that  ever 
borrowed  from  me,  and  I  won't  be  ungrateful 
— I'll  go ,  since  ye're  so  set  on  easing  your 
conscience  at  second-hand.  Faith,  it's  all  of 
us  ought  to  have  bad  consciences  about  the 
poor  little  thing  but  me.  But  ye'll  have  to 
look  after  my  patient,  Dick.  If  he  gets  up 
and  wants  to  go  out,  knock  him  down,   and 

But    ye   might    as   well   try   to    floor 

Goliath.  Faith,  if  'twas  a  set-to  between  doc- 
tor and  patient,  'twould  be  six  to  one  against 

the  doctor.     If  he  wakes  up  mad But  I 

have  it.  "  Fast  bind,  fast  find."  Ill  turn  the 
key.' 
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'Are  you  serious?  Do  you  mean  that 
you've  got  a  madman  on  your  hands  ?  '  asked 
Esdaile  a  little  nervously,  and  beginning  to 
wish  that  he  had  not  been  quite  so  anxious  to 
employ  the  doctor  as  a  detective. 

'  Anyhow,  he  won't  harm  ye  now,'  said 
Eonaine,  in  whose  native  language  the  word 
mad  applies  rather  to  the  short  madness  of 
anger  than  to  the  longer,  but  not  more  real, 
forms  of  lunacy  ;  '  may  be  I'll  be  back  before 
he  wakes  ;  and  then  if  he's  troublesome,  we'll 
be  two  to  one.' 

Philip  Nelson  did  indeed  sleep  long.  He 
had  been  more  utterly  worn-out  even  than 
Phoebe,  and  scarcely  needed  Eonaine's  no 
doubt  judicious  dose  of  artificial  sleep  to  keep 
him  from  waking  for  the  whole  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  He  did,  in  fact,  achieve  full 
fifteen,  and  woke  to  some  bodily  discomfort 
and  to  an  absolute  forgetfulness  of  everything 
he  had  ever  known,  down  to  his  own  very 
name  and  identity.  And  when,  after  some 
slight  effort,  he  remembered  these,  yesterday 
was  a  blank,  and  the  place  where  he  was 
lying  a  mystery.  The  room  did  not  seem 
wholly  unfamiliar,  but  only  in  such  fashion  as 
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the  strangest  places  may  suggest  the  idea  of 
one's  having  known  them,  or  their  likenesses, 
in  some  other  state  of  being.  The  cloud  of 
some  great  trouble  hung  over  him,  but  even 
this  was  felt  only,  not  seen.  It  was  not  till 
the  name  of  Phoebe  woke  in  him  that  all  other 
things  woke  also. 

As  to  her,  all  that  he  could  do  had  been 
done  ;  the  best  he  could  do  henceforth  was  to 
leave  her  free.  No  strength  could  save  a  girl 
whom  lover  and  guardian  had  trained  into  an 
actress  who  could  not  have  become  so  great 
had  she  not  learned  her  part  willingly  indeed. 
If  he  called  justice  to  his  aid,  to  what  penalty 
for  unknown  crimes  might  he  not  expose  his 
father,  and  one  who  had  been  his  sister  long 
ago  ?  If  he  could  sift  the  mystery,  and  strike 
at  its  master  spirit — for  some  master  spirit 
there  seemed  to  be — that  would  not  save 
Phoebe  from  Stanilas  !  and  from  herself,  it  was 
clear,  she  was  utterly  past  saving.  He  felt  all 
the  despair,  without  an  equal  among  all 
despairs  that  are,  of  a  man  capable  of  bearing 
all  things  and  of  doing  all  things,  anxious  and 
burning  to  bear  and  to  do  them  all,  but 
driven  to  know  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
borne — nothing  to  be  done. 
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'  I  must  look  out  for  myself,'  thought  he  ; 
6  any  way,  transportation  for  robbery  will 
help  nobody  now ;  and  I  suppose  the  police 
aren't  such  blockheads  as  to  stop,  in  their 
enquiries,  at  me.  There  will  be  my  father  to 
look  into,  and  I  can't  make  myself  answerable 
for  who  knows  how  many  robberies  that 
have  been  going  on  while  I  was  dying  in 
Eussia — like  a  fool.  If  I  hadn't  been  a  fool, 
I  shouldn't  have  stopped  at  dying.' 

But  there  was  a  despair  for  him  even 
beyond  despair.  It  was  the  knowledge  that 
he  could  not  take  back  himself,  or  change 
what  had  become  his  own  nature ;  that 
Phoebe,  hated,  must  still  always  be  more  to 
him  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  That 
would  be  a  heavy  weight  to  carry  to  his 
grave — a  demon  of  loyalty  to  a  woman  who 
was  unworthy  of  any  man's  liking.  He  rose 
to  face  the  new  day,  and  made  the  best  sort 
of  rough  toilet  that  Eonaine's  bed-chamber 
allowed. 

'  I  don't  suppose  the  Urquharts  will  take 
young  Bassett's  instincts  for  much  evidence/ 
thought  he ;  '  but  even  with  the  help  of  the 
telegraph  they  won't  have  tracked  me  here 
yet  awhile.     And  I'm  a  stranger  to  the  police 
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— so  far.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  clear  out  of 
England  easily  enough,  if  I  don't  let  the  scent 
lie  too  long.  But,  holloa  !  the  door  locked, 
and  the  key  outside  ?  What  good  intentions 
is  Eonaine  up  to  now  ?  Eonaine  ! '  he  called 
out,  striking  the  door  with  his  fist.  He 
repeated  the  shout  and  the  blow  with  double 
and  then  with  treble  force,  but  nobody 
answered. 

'Now  what  can  the  fellow  mean  by 
making  me  a  prisoner  in  this  way  ? '  thought 
he.  'If  he  had  to  go  out,  I'm  not  in  his 
custody  that  he  should  want  to  hinder  my 
going  out  too.  And  jokes  are  certainly  not 
in  his  line.  The  door  is  certainly  locked. 
I'm  not  dreaming  there,  though  I  shouldn't 
have  thought,  out  of  a  dream,  that  Eonaine 
had  a  lock  and  key  that  would  act  in 
harmony.  No,  it  can't  be  that  I  have  been 
tracked  here.     I  shouldn't  have  been  locked 

up  in  a  bed -room  without  a  guard.     But ' 

If  he  had  been  guilty  that  'but'  would 
not  have  been  so  long  in  coming ;  if  Phoebe 
had  not  destroyed  his  faith  in  all  women  for 
her  sake,  and,  therefore,  all  the  more  utterly, 
in  all  men,  it  would  not  have  come  at  all. 
But  it  did  come,  though  slowly.     What  did 
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he  know  of  Eonaine  after  all  ?  Why  should 
he  think  a  drunken  and  by  no  means  high- 
principled  adventurer  should  be  proof  against 
the  reward  that  had  no  doubt  by  this  time 
been  published  outside  every  police-station  in 
London?  Apart  from  this  there  could  be 
no  possible  reason  for  detaining  a  friend  and 
guest  in  this  outrageous  way.  But  if  he  was 
thus  kept  safe  while  Ronaine,  at  his  wit's  end 
for  means  to  raise  the  wind,  was  putting  him- 
self in  communication  with  the  Urquharts  or 
with  Scotland  Yard,  there  was  reason  enough 
and  to  spare. 

Phil  felt  no  shame  for  his  mistrust  of  the 
one  man,  save  Ralph,  who  had  ever  been  his 
friend.  According  to  his  experience,  it  is  by 
those  in  whom  we  believe  most  that  we  are 
most  likely  to  be  betrayed. 

'  But,  as  there  seems  to  be  nobody  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door,'  he  thought,  '  it  seems 
to  depend  more  on  the  prisoner  than  on  the 
gaoler  how  things  are  to  go.  One  doesn't 
need  to  be  a  second  Brunei  to  make  a  tunnel 
through  the  work  of  a  London  builder.' 

And,  to  Esdaile's  discomfiture,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  as  good  as  his  word,  if 
his  extemporised  battering  ram  had  not  been 
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stayed  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  next 
room. 

'  Well  ? '  asked  Esdaile. 

'  Ye  may  set  your  conscience  easy,'  said 
Eonaine  ;  '  you  and  everyone  of  us  but  me. 
To  think  I've  been  putting  by  every  guinea  I 
could  get  together,  to  see  this  day  ! ' 

8  It's  clear  enough  you've  been  somewhere, 
Eonaine.' 

4  To  Mark  &  Simple's ;  where  else  would 
I  go?' 

6  And  you  asked  for  the  admiral  ?  ' 

4  And  who  else  would  I  be  asking  for  ?  I 
saw  young  Mark,  or  else  young  Simple,  and 
he's  left  the  firm — the  admiral,  I  mean.  He 
came  into  a  fortune — some  men  do  have  the 
devil's  own  luck,  to  be  sure.  So  I  asked  if 
anything  was  known  of  that  little  girl.' 

<  Well  ?  ' 

'  I  hardly  know  how  to  break  it  to  ye, 
Dick — faith,  I  can't  break  it  to  her  father, 
and  that's  myself,  at  all.  For  there's  none 
that's  been  a  real  father  to  her  but  me,  and 
now  she's  dead  ! ' 

<  Dead  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Dick — as  a  herring  ;  and  there's 
nobody  left  me  but  myself  to  live  for  now.' 

VOL.    III.  K 
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6  I  can't  believe  it.  I  saw  her  own  eyes, 
with  mine,  this  very  day.' 

6  Pooh  !  how  can  ye  see  a  girl's  eye  with- 
out seeing  the  girl  ?  And  the  girl,  being 
underground,  ye  couldn't  see.  She  died 
before  he  left  the  firm — well,  I'll  be  able  to 
see  her  tombstone,  anyhow.  'Tis  wonderful 
what  that  girl's  been  to  me — the  best  of 
daughters,  Dick ;  and  now  she's  gone,  just 
when  everything  was  going  to  turn  out  so 
well.     But  'tis  the  way  of  the  world.' 

'And  how  does  young  Mark,  or  young 
Simple,  know  ? ' 

'  Well  enough.  He  knew  of  the  girl,  and 
there  were  enquiries  being  made  after  her  by 
some  big  lawyer's  wife.' 

'  Her  natural  relations  ?  ' 

4  Her  unnatural  relations,  more  likely ; 
but  it's  all  one  now.  So  he  asked  the 
admiral,  and  she's  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne. 
I'd  like  to  have  the  neck  of  her  medical  man, 
for  just  a  minute,  between  my  finger  and 
thumb  ;  I'd  teach  him  what  compression  of 
the  larynx  means  in  that  one  minute,  Dick, 
better  than  any  other  surgeon  could  in  two.' 

6  Poor  Eve  Well,  then,  I  was  mistaken, 
that's   all.      I  always   thought   there  was   a 
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good  deal  of  romance  in  those  detective 
stories,  and  I'm  a  trifle  disappointed  too. 
One  never  likes  to  find  one's  self  wrong, 
especially  when  one  would  have  pledged 
one's  professional  reputation  on  being  the 
other  thing.  I'm  afraid  we  gave  her  too 
many  names.  There's  the  trifle  I  owe  you, 
and  many  thanks  for  the  loan.' 

'  And  what'll  be  the  good  of  the  dirty 
money  to  me  now  ?  But  I'll  take  it  for  the 
minute  ;  'twill  go  towards  a  monument; 

'  Of  the  failure  of  good  intentions  ? ' 

'  No,  of  marble,  Dick  ;  Carrara.  A  girl 
like  that  deserves  a  big  thing.  But  ye  didn't 
know  her,  Dick.' 

'  No.     Did  you  ?  ' 

'  Did  I  know  her  ?  Did  I  know  the  girl 
that  I'd  nursed  on  my  knees  before  she  could 
speak  or  crawl  ?  ' 

Eonaine,  then,  was  not  a  traitor  after 
all,  but  what  was  this  about  Mark  &  Simple, 
his  father's  former  employers,  and  a  dead 
girl?  He  waited  till  silence  told  him  that 
Eonaine's  friend  was  gone,  while  a  heavy 
tread,  backwards  and  forwards,  let  him  know 
that  Eonaine  himself  was  still  there.  Then 
he  knocked  at  the  door  again. 

K  2 
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6  Phil/  exclaimed  the  doctor,  '  faith,  I 
forgot  ye ! ' 

4  Why  did  you  lock  me  up  there  ?  And 
who  is  that  dead  girl  ?  I  have  cause  to 
know.' 

'  And  indeed  ye  have  cause,  my  poor  boy. 
For  she  was  to  have  been  your  wife,  if  she'd 
lived,  and  her  fortune  would  have  been  yours. 
'Tis  Zenobia,  my  own  poor  little  girl,  that  I've 
been  saving  up  for  all  these  years,  and  come 
back  from  every  foreign  land  that  there  is,  to 
see.  She  was  the  best  and  dearest  little 
thing,  and  she'd  have  been  a  noble  woman,  as 
good  a  wife  and  mother,  aye,  and  grand- 
mother too,  as  she's  been  a  daughter,  and  I've 
just  heard  the  sad  news  that  she's  gone.  Ye'll 
excuse  my  low  spirits,  Phil,  I'll  not  be  good 
for  much  to-day.  Help  yourself,  and  never 
mind  me.' 

He  helped  himself,  by  way  of  example, 
and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  for  the  loss  of 
the  child  whom  he  had  never  tried  to  help  or 
to  ask  after,  even  when  in  the  same  town 
with  her,  until  he  had  been  induced  to 
indulge  his  feelings  by  the  offer  of  five 
pounds.  But  to  Phil,  all  incapable  of  com- 
prehending  the   complicated   proceedings  of 
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more  finely  organised  natures  and  the  flights 
of  imagination  so  easy  to  them,  the  bereaved 
father's  sorrow  seemed  a  little  maudlin  indeed, 
but  not  the  less  real. 

1  Yes,  Phil,'  said  Eonaine  with  a  gulp  ; 
'I've  just  had  the  news  from  my  lawyers  that 
the  poor  little  girl's  no  more.  It's  hard, 
after  not  seeing  her  for  over  a  year,  to  come 

back   and But   I'm   not   forgetting  'tis 

hard  lines  on  you  too,  my  poor  boy. 
Zenobia,  there's  a  name !  And  she  was  the 
very  jewel  of  my  heart  and  the  light  of  my 
eyes/ 

'  I  needn't  say  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Eonaine  ; 
and  you  had  not  even  seen  her  once  since 
you  came  home  ?  ' 

'  Not  once,  Phil.  I  was  planning  a  sur- 
prise, but  that's  neither  here  nor  there  now. 
I've  been  gathering  moss  by  rolling,  ye  know, 
and  nobody  could  ever  write  me  any  news, 
because  nobody  ever  knew  where  I'd  be  from 
hour  to  hour.  But  'tis  all  one  now.  Maybe 
one  day  I'll  ask  ye  to  come  with  me  and  see 
her  grave.' 

'Indeed,  I'm  sorry  with  all  my  heart,' 
said  Phil,  finding  nothing  unnatural  in  any 
eccentricity   of    Eonaine,  '  but,  as  you  say, 
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there  are  some  things  one  can  never  mend, 
and  death's  not  the  worst  of  them.  Why  did 
you  lock  me  up  just  now  ?  ' 

'  I  was  afraid  ye  might  wake  up  with  a 
fever,  and  I  didn't  know  what  might  happen 
before  I  came  back  again.  But  there's  no 
fear  now.  I  locked  the  door  on  ye  many  a 
time  in  Eussia,  Phil.' 

'  I  do  believe,  Eonaine,  you're  the  only 
friend  I've  got,  and  so ' 

'Well?' 

'And  so  good-bye.  I'm  going  to  turn 
rolling-stone  too.  Eonaine,  I  did  you  a 
terrible  injustice  ten  minutes  ago.  I  thought, 
I'm  ashamed  to  say,  that  you  were  going  to 
sell  the  last  bits  of  a  broken  man.  Don't 
knock  me  down  for  it — I'm  going  to  make 
you  the  only  amends  I  can.  I'm  going  to 
trust  somebody  once  more — you.  Which  is 
the  best  country  you  know  for  a  man  with- 
out a  character  to  start  life  again?  You 
wanted  to  know,  last  night,  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  if  I  was  weak  enough  to  be 
troubled  because  a  master  had  turned  me  off 
or  a  woman  had  jilted  me.  I'll  tell  you, 
and  then  help  me  or  drop  me  according 
to   what    you   believe.      I'm   likely,   at   any 
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moment,  to  be  taken  to  gaol  on  a  charge  of 
felony.' 

'  The  devil  ye  are  !  But  what  then  ?  So 
am  I — so  is  every  honest  man.  But  ye'll  not 
stay  in  gaol  long.  There  isn't  a  jury  that 
wouldn't  say  "Not  guilty  "  on  the  strength  of 
the  looks  of  ye.  And  if  ye  want  a  witness  to 
character,  call  Dr.  Eonaine.' 

'  It's  a  shame  to  worry  you  with  my 
troubles  when  you  have  so  great  a  trouble  of 
your  own.' 

'  Not  at  all,  Phil.  If  there's  one  thing  I 
like  better  than  my  own  troubles,  it's  those  of 
my  friends.' 

6  If  I  tell  you  that  I  am  guilty,  what  will 
you  believe  ? ' 

8  If  ye  did,  'twould  be  a  hard  case,  anyhow. 
But  it  depends  ;  if  'tis  manslaughter,  that's  an 
accident  that  might  happen  to  any  man  that 
wasn't  born  without  hands.' 

'  This  is  theft.' 

'There's  my  answer  to  that,  Phil,  and 
that's  my  hand.  Snap  your  fingers  at  the 
rest  of  them  for  a  pack  of  fools.  Ye're  no 
mean  thief,  whatever  ye  are.' 

'  Eonaine,  the  stolen  jewels  were  found 
upon  me,  and  I  confessed  everything.     What 
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do  you  say  now?  I  don't  want  you  to  give 
me  your  hand.  I  want  you  to  help  a  poor 
devil  of  a  thief,  whose  life  you  were  once 
unlucky  enough  to  save,  to  escape  from  gaol 
— at  least,  if  you  are  ever  questioned  about 
one  Philip  Nelson,  to  say  there  is  no  such 
man.     It  will  be  true.' 

'  Oh,  but  this  is  murder,  Phil ! '  cried 
Eonaine.  *  Poor  boy,  poor  boy !  But  'tis 
not  for  me  to  blame  ye  ;  there've  been  days 
when  I  wouldn't  have  trusted  myself  alone 
with  my  own  jewels,  let  alone  another  man's. 
But  give  up  the  boy  that  was  to  have  been 
my  own  son-in-law  ?  I  wouldn't  give  ye  up  if 
ye'd  robbed  the  Bank  of  England  of  every 
brass  farthing.  Ye've  not  shown  yourself 
clever  enough  at  the  game  to  be  a  real  rogue. 
Ye  were  took  all  of  a  moment  with  the  sight 
of  the  jewels,  which  are  the  stony  fruits  of  the 
devil's  own  tree ;  but  why  didn't  ye  borrow  of 
me  all  my  little  girl's  fortune  before  it  came  to 
making  free  with  what ' 

'  Call  it  stealing,'  said  Phil ;  '  it's  a  shorter 
word.' 

Ealph  Bassett  had  refused  to  believe,  on 
the  clearest  evidence,  in  a  stranger's  guilt  ; 
Eonaine,  believing  the  worst,  refused  to  give 
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up  the  man  in  whom  he  had  been  deceived. 
Which  was  the  truer  friend  ? 

'  I'll  call  it  what  I  please.  But  oh,  the 
pity  of  it — the  pity  of  it  entirely  ! '  cried 
Eonaine.  '  I'll  have  to  treat  ye  for  I  don't 
know  what ;  but,  kill  or  cure,  I  won't  give  in ! 
Yes,  I'll  have  something  to  live  for,  after  all. 
May  be  'twas  as  well  I  lent  Dick  Esdaile  that 
five  pounds  at  The  Mare.  If  I  hadn't,  I'd 
be  five  pounds  the  poorer  now.  I'll  see  ye 
through  this,  Phil,  if  'tis  only  for  Zenobia's 
sake,  that's  dead  and  gone.  I'll  see  ye 
through  it  to-morrow.  No,  Dick's  right  for 
once,  I'll  see  ye  through  it  to-day.' 

And  the  strong  man  had  to  lean  upon  the 
weak  man,  so  weak  had  the  strong  man 
become. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

DAPIINE 

Phcebe,  crushed  by  the  mortification  of 
failure,  still  more  crushed  by  her  experience 
of  the  world  behind  the  scenes,  went  back  to 
her  inn,  it  will  be  remembered,  and  cried  over 
the  nature  of  the  universe  at  large.  Her  tears 
were  not  in  the  least  for  what  will  be  called 
her  real  troubles,  many  as  they  were.  Till  her 
small  stock  of  money  ran  out,  she  would  never 
realise  that  her  purse  could  ever  be  empty,  and 
that  all  other  troubles  must  sink  into  whole- 
some insignificance  when  the  wholesome  curse 
of  bread- winning  by  labour  comes  in.  For 
the  present  she  even  forgot  to  remember  that 
she  was  absolutely  and  positively  rich  in  the 
sense  that  everybody  is  rich  who  has  provision 
for  the  day  and  for  the  evil  thereof.  She 
could  dine  and  sleep  as  well  and  as  long  as 
she  liked,  and  had  luggage  enough  to  put  off 
the  day  of  reckoning  for  even  longer  than  she 
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could  rightly  afford.  Nor  were  her  tears  for 
the  self-pity  commonly  born  of  loneliness, 
although  in  truth  she  had  made  herself  lonely 
indeed.  They  broke  out  because  her  last 
belief,  that  reality  was  only  to  be  found 
where  it  was  least  to  be  looked  for,  had 
broken  down. 

Like  Philip,  she  was  at  last  giving  in.  In 
that  frame  of  mind,  a  man  refuses  to  obey 
anybody,  even  himself ;  a  woman  casts  about 
for  somebody  to  tell  her  to  do  something, 
anything,  and  does  it  hungrily.  Perhaps  it 
was  as  well  that  Stanislas  was  not  at  her  side 
just  then,  for  a  girl  with  a  pound  or  two  in 
her  purse  would  be  at  least  a  temporary 
fortune  to  a  man  who  had  nothing  at  all,  and, 
after  all,  he  had  turned  out  to  be  no  more  a 
sham  than  everything  and  everybody  else  in 
the  world.  Esdaile  had  asked  her  to  visit  his 
studio,  and,  as  well  as  she  could  remember, 
she  had  given  him  to  understand  that  she 
would  go.  Probably — so  she  felt — neither 
the  man,  nor  the  studio,  nor  the  promise, 
were  particularly  real.  But  it  had  been  a 
command,  and  there  was  not  any  conceivable 
command  that  she  was  not  in  the  mood  to 
obey. 
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Just  one  hand  seemed  held  out  to  her  in 
a  manner  which  she  could  not  distrust  or 
mistrust,  if  only  because  its  owner  pro- 
fessed nothing  more  than  an  interest  in  her  en- 
tirely for  professional  purposes  of  his  own. 
Probably  the  painter  wanted  a  model  cheaply, 
and  did  not  like  to  miss  the  chance  of  getting 
hold  of  one  for  nothing  at  all.  So  far  there 
was  something  satisfactorily  straightforward 
about  his  proposal ;  at  any  rate,  since  she  was 
drifting,  she  might  as  well  drift  one  way  as 
another.  As  for  the  proprieties,  she  had 
never  been  sufficiently  instructed  in  them  to 
know  that  things  may  seem  improper  without 
being  so  in  reality.  So,  for  many  sham 
reasons,  and  for  the  one  real  one  that  she  had 
been  bidden  when  she  was  hungry  to  obey, 
she  set  out  at  the  appointed  hour  for  Esdaile's 
house,  hoping  that  the  road  might  lead  her 
somewhere  farther,  as  far,  at  least,  as  might 
be,  from  where  she  was  now. 

Mr.  Esdaile,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Marcus, 
might  be,  for  aught  she  could  tell,  one  of 
those  men  whom  a  young  woman  must  not  be 
seen  visiting  if  she  has  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  character  to  lose.  Such  men  had  not 
been  altogether  left  out  of  her  books  and  her 
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plays.  But  then  fiction,  being  fiction,  takes 
immense  account  of  physiognomy,  and,  until 
the  most  recent  times,  always  made  a  roue 
look  exactly  what  one  ought  to  look  like,  if 
the  canons  of  physiognomy  were  really  laws 
of  nature.  Nobody  could  look  less  like  a 
roue  than  Esdaile,  with  his  dry  voice  and  man- 
ner, and  the  smile  that  perpetually  hovered 
between  a  good-humoured  jest  and  an  ill- 
humoured  sneer.  Probably  he  was  not  more 
particular  in  his  life  than  elderly  bachelors 
are  apt  to  be,  who  make  more  money  than 
they  want,  have  nobody  but  themselves  to 
spend  it  upon,  and  nobody  at  all  to  hoard  it 
for ;  but  this  train  of  speculation  was  wholly 
out  of  Phoebe's  line.  To  her,  he  was  chiefly 
like  a  direction  post,  that  might  point  out 
which  way  to  take  and  which  to  avoid,  but 
c  ould  not  possibly  keep  her  company  for  a 
single  step  of  the  road.  She  was  ceasing  to 
be  afraid  of  anything — even  of  Phil. 

Esdaile  had  the  whole  of  a  rather  large 
house  to  himself,  and  every  room  in  it  was 
more  or  less  a  studio  or  a  lumber-room  ;  but 
his  arrangements  were  in  a  regulated  disorder, 
and  resulted  in  the  rude  comfort  of  a  man 
who  lives  as  he  likes  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
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is  never  set  to  rights,  on  any  pretence,  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  another.  The  hall  was 
itself  a  lumber-room,  and  the  staircase  a  ware- 
house of  artistic  properties.  There  seemed 
dust  enough  about  to  ransom  an  emperor. 
But  it  had  lain  undisturbed  for  so  long  as  to 
have  settled  into  a  not  ineffective  tone,  giving 
the  London  house  the  air  of  an  interior  by 
some  Spanish  master.  It  suited  the  colouring 
of  Phoebe's  own  nature  too  well  to  allow  her 
to  feel  shy.  If  only  the  interior  of  Mr. 
Marcus  had  been  like  it — but  it  was  too  late 
to  think  of  that  now. 

Inconsistently  with  his  surroundings, 
Esdaile  himself,  neatly  dressed  and  cleanly 
shaved,  was  engaged  in  dusting  a  picture  as 
she  was  announced  into  the  studio. 

'You  are  more  punctual  than  I  hoped, 
Miss — Miss  Vernon,'  said  he,  giving  the 
picture  a  final  touch,  and  regarding  her 
keenly.  '  Thank  you  for  coming.  I  don't 
know  if  you  are  a  judge  of  pictures  ?  But  I 
forget,  everybody  is  that.  Even  I  am,  though 
I  paint  them  ;  so  of  course  you,  who  don't, 
must  be  a  judge  all  the  more.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  ?  It's  a  copy  of  my  first  picture 
— my  first,  at  least,  that  had  a  price  worth 
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What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Don't 
be  afraid  of  not  liking  it,  and  saying  so.  I 
like  people  to  set  up  minds  of  their  own.5 

'  It  is  very  pretty  indeed — at  least,  I 
suppose  so,'  said  Phoebe,  looking  with  sadly 
little  intelligence  at  the  picture  of  a  little  girl 
with  a  doll,  seated  on  the  floor,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  life  in  her  widely  open  eyes. 
Phoebe's  education  in  the  matter  of  pictures 
had  been  shamefully  neglected  ;  I  fear  she 
would  have  called  the  great  Transfiguration 
very  pretty  indeed.  But,  in  the  present 
instance,  her  epithet  was  not  ill  chosen. 
Esdaile,  in  spite  of  the  early  promises  of 
Bohemia,  had  not  yet  become  even  so  much 
as  a  Eaphael. 

Esdaile  shrugged  his  shoulders,  for, 
though  he  knew  himself  to  be  no  Eaphael, 
nobody  likes  his  work  to  be  called  very  pretty 
indeed.  Very  bad  would  have  been  better  ; 
for  such  an  opinion  condemns  only  the  critic, 
not  the  painter. 

6 1  think  you  may  say  as  much  as  that,' 
said  he.  '  Do  you  ever  look  in  the  looking- 
glass,  Miss  Vernon  ?  When  you  are  a  good 
many  years  older,  you  will  try  to  find  one 
that   will  reflect  away  a  few   years.     When 
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you  want  that,  don't  go  to  Wardour  Street ; 
come  to  me,  and  look  at  that  very  pretty 
picture.  You  will  see  what  you  were  as  a 
child — not,  at  present,  so  very  long  ago.  I've 
been  wanting  to  get  the  face  of  that  child 
grown  up,  and  now  I've  found  it — thanks  to 
you,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  very  much  what 
I  expected  it  to  be.  It  has  not  quite  fulfilled 
all  my  hopes,  but  that  makes  it  all  the  more 
interesting.  I'll  tell  you  all  the  story  presently. 
I'm  going  to  make  a  first  study  of  you,  if 
you'll  take  off  your  hat,  and  sit  down  there 
and  sit  still.  There,  that  will  do.  Don't 
think  you're  being  "  took  off,"  and  don't  be 
afraid  of  talking.  Fancy  yourself  at  home. 
Home  !  as  to  that,  you've  left  your  friends  to 
go  upon  the  stage.' 

6  No.  I  said  I  had  no  friends  and  no 
home.  And  I  suppose  there  isn't  even  the 
stage  now.'  She  did  not  regret  having 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  obeying  some- 
body. Sitting  there  to  be  talked  to,  she  had 
a  reprieve  from  thinking,  and  a  studio  was 
unfamiliar  enough  to  afford  her  an  escape 
from  her  own  surroundings,  if  ever  so  little. 
The  smell  of  the  turpentine  was  new,  and, 
since  it  belonged  to  another,  must  therefore 
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needs  belong  to  a  more  wholesome  sort  of 
world  than  any  she  had  known.  Every  mood 
has  its  scent,  and  the  scent,  whenever  it 
returns,  recalls  the  mood. 

That  sounds  like  nonsense,  and  must  needs 
sound  like  it  so  long  as  the  science  of  human 
nature  remains  in  its  infancy.  As  long  as  she 
lived,  Phoebe  would  prefer  the  flavour  of 
turpentine  to  that  of  any  of  the  perfumes 
which  had  lied  to  Miss  Doyle. 

'  No,'  said  Esdaile.  '  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  even  the  stage.  If  you  had  the  genius 
of  a  Siddons  you  couldn't  expect  to  do  any- 
thing on  the  stage  for  years — of  course  I  mean 
honestly  ;  and  you  seem  to  me  to  be  a  lady. 
Eead  stage  biographies,  and  see.  What  in 
the  world  made  you  think  you  could  act,  I 
don't  know.  If  you  came  to  me  and  told  me 
you'd  never  handled  a  brush  and  wanted  to 
paint,  you'd  find  Marcus  an  angel  to  what  I 
should  be.  You  want  to  make  your  living, 
you  say.     What  can  you  do  ? — sing  ?  ' 

6 1  never  tried,'  said  Phoebe  sadly,  and  at 
last  humbly.  '  No  ;  I  don't  think  I  could 
sing.' 

'  Can  you  play  the  piano,  the  harp,  the 
drum  ?  ' 

VOL.  III.  L 
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'No.' 

w  Can  you  cook  ?  ' 

<  Hardly  at  all.' 

•  Perhaps  you  can't  even  teach  ?  Though 
of  course,  if  you  can't  do  anything  yourself, 
being  able  to  teach  others  almost  follows. 
Still  pupils  can't  be  got  in  a  day.' 

6  Oh  no,'  said  Phoebe,  honestly  forgetting 
that  she  was  sitting  for  her  portrait,  I  can't 
teach  anything — I  don't  know  anything — I've 
never  learned  anything  at  all.' 

'You  know  nothing  —  you've  learned 
nothing  ?  Then,  great  Heaven  !  novel  writing 
is  the  only  thing  on  earth  left  you  to  do.' 

'  I  think,  perhaps,  I  could  sew  a  little  or 
serve  in  a  shop,'  said  poor  Phoebe,  the  last 
remnant  of  her  life  crumbling  into  nothing. 

'  There  you  go  again  ;  as  if  there  were  any 
use  in  sewing  a  little,  or  as  if  serving  in  a  shop 
were  just  as  easy  as,  say,  stepping  on  to  the 
stage  !  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  story  of  that 
child  whose  eyes  are  so  like  yours.  She  was 
a  little  girl,  who  used  to  wear  out  a  great 
many  boots,  named — she  had  a  terrible  name 
— nothing  less  than  Marion  Eve  Psyche 
Zenobia  Dulcibella  Jane.  And  I  learned  only 
yesterday   afternoon  that  she  is  dead.     She 
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would  have  been  just  about  your  age.  Yes  ; 
my  fortune,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  made  by 
Marion  Eve  Psyche  Zenobia  Dulcibella  Jane.' 

He  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  spoke  ;  but 
she  was  quick  enough  to  know  that  he  had 
not  spoken  without  meaning.  She  had  no 
recollection  of  the  name  of  Esdaile  in  her 
earliest  life,  any  more  than  those  of  Bassett, 
Urquhart,  Eonaine,  and  Doyle.  They  had 
all,  except  the  last,  dropped  off  before  she  was 
able  to  remember  anything  so  real,  and  the 
one  who  had  never  dropped  off  had  always 
been  invisible  from  the  beginning.  But  she 
looked  at  the  picture  of  the  little  girl  with  a 
new  and  startled  interest ;  and  there  was  one 
point  in  it  which  did  act  as  a  link  between 
herself  and  the  picture — she  had  certainly 
known  and  loved  that  wooden  doll. 

But  she  had  not  been  startled  into  speaking. 
What  could  this  stranger,  who  could  only  have 
guessed  her  by  her  eyes,  mean  by  telling  her 
that  she  was  dead,  or  at  least  by  telling  her 
that  he  had  heard  so  ?  Did  he  really  think 
so  ?  And  what  would  he  say  or  do  if  he 
learned  that  she  was  living  ?  Would  he  think 
it  his  duty  to  communicate  with  those  whom 
she  refused  to  recognise  as  her  friends  ?     That, 

L  2 
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at  least,  must  never  be.  Her  meeting  him 
began  now  to  look  like  some  sort  of  destiny. 
Should  she  let  herself  drift,  or  should  she 
struggle  still?  And  if  she  should  struggle, 
then  against  what,  and  with  whom  ?  Was 
Esdaile  likely  to  prove  her  friend — that  is  to 
say,  one  who  would  advise  her  to  do  some- 
thing she  would  like  ;  or  her  enemy — that  is 
to  say,  one  who  would  make  her  do  something 
she  abhorred  ? 

'You  have  heard  that  this  little  girl  is 
dead  ?  '  asked  she. 

'  On  the  best  authority,'  said  Esdaile  ;  '  on 
that  of  a  lawyer  and  a  doctor.  I  only  want  a 
parson  to  be  sure.' 

' 1  am  sorry  for  that,'  said  Phoebe.  And 
she  was  sorry  ;  for  that  little  girl  had  indeed 
died  long  ago — had  died  with  the  doll,  and 
with  the  boyish,  knightly  devotion  of  Phil,  and 
with  the  fight  for  existence  against  the  milk- 
man and  the  gas  company.  Was  it  the  smell 
of  the  turpentine  that  made  those  now  seem 
such  good  times  ? 

'Why  sorry?  It's  my  opinion,  Miss 
Burden — Miss  Vernon,  that  you've  murdered 
her  yourself,  to  get  her  eyes.  Well — let  her 
be  dead,  then.     Turn  a  little  more  towards 
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the  light,  please,  and  look  at  me — not  away. 
I'm  not  worth  looking  at,  I  know  ;  but  you 
are.  No,  that's  not  a  compliment,  Miss 
Vernon.  Where  are  you  living  now  ?  What  ? 
At  an  expensive  hotel — you,  who  say  you 
have  no  money,  and  no  friends  ?  Let  me  see. 
I  owe  that  little  girl  a  debt — a  heavy  debt. 
Her  eyes  made  me,  and  as  she's  dead,  I  must 
pay  it  back  to  all  that's  left  of  her.  I'm 
hanged  if  I  know  how  to  put  it !  Can  you 
trust  me,  Miss  Vernon  ?  You  needn't  answer, 
you'll  have  to.  I  have  a  strong  idea  that 
Marion  Eve  et  cetera  isn't  quite  dead  as  long 
as  you're  alive.  I've  always  found  that  doctors 
understand  nothing,  and  that  lawyers  misun- 
derstand everything.  But  on  the  honour  of  a 
sort  of  a  gentleman,  I'll  ask  no  questions 
before  I  get  the  answers.  You're  Miss  Vernon. 
Marion  Eve  et  cetera  is  dead  and  gone  ;  as 
Konaine  would  say,  poor  little  thing  !  And 
to  think  of  what  she  cost  in  shoe  leather — 
but  that  would  be  Greek  to  you.  I  have  a 
housekeeper  and  caretaker ;  a  gentleman 
whose  duty  is  to  take  care  that  nothing  shall 
be  done  in  this  house  without  orders,  which 
means  never.  I  pay  him  so  little  that  he  has 
mainly  to  live  on  his  wife,  who  lets  lodgings. 
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You  must  live  there.  If  there's  no  room, 
somebody  must  go  out  and  live  elsewhere. 
You  must ;  for  you  must  live  somewhere,  and 
London  is — well,  never  mind  what  London  is, 
for  a  girl  who  can't  afford  an  hotel,  and  who 
goes  about  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  If 
you  knew  your  Hogarth,  which  of  course  you 
don't,  you'd  know  what  I  mean.  You  don't 
know  what  I  mean,  and  as  I  don't  mean  that 
you  should,  you  must  do  what  I  say.  As  for 
work — bread-work ' 

He  fell  into  an  absent  fit,  and  ceased  to 
follow  her  features  with  his  hand.  Phoebe 
felt  that  his  study  was  over,  and  rose. 

'  I  shall  live,'  said  she. 

'  Ah  !  you  have  faith.  A  capital  thing.  I 
haven't ;  but  though  I  live  without,  I  can't 
deny  that  with  it  I  should  have  lived  just  the 
same.  Miss  Vernon,  you  were  so  unexpectedly 
punctual  this  morning  that  I  have  acquired, 
at  last,  a  considerable  tincture  of  faith  in  you. 
Don't  run  away  from  your  hotel,  not  even  if 
they're  so  confiding  as  to  let  you  without  a 
settlement  of  your  bill.  I  can  manage  to 
understand,  mere  painter  though  I  am,  that 
you  may  have  reasons  for  not  caring  to  tumble 
back  into  what  you  won't  call  your  home. 
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I've  had  a  home  myself,  which,  being  of  flesh 
and  blood,  I  kicked  over  as  soon  as  I  could 
run  alone.  Alone  !  there's  only  one  creature 
alone  on  this  earth,  and  that's  every  man,  and 
every  woman,  and  every  child.  Be  alone, 
and  like  it ;  don't  be  afraid.  Married  or  single, 
down  in  the  deepest  of  you  alone  you'll  have 
to  stand.' 

She  had  been  on  the  verge  of  telling  him 
her  story  frankly,  so  far  as  it  contained  any- 
thing that  could  be  made  comprehensible  to 
anybody  who  had  not  followed  her  from  her 
starting-point  at  the  withered  bay  in  the  back 
garden  through  all  her  adventures,  of  which 
at  least  nine-tenths  had  happened  to  her" 
nowhere  but  in  her  own  mind.  But  his  last 
words  decided  her  to  keep  silence,  and  to 
accept  the  happy  accident  that  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  no  longer  living. 

'  I  shall  know  how  to  do  that,'  said  she, 
'  to  live  alone.  I  have  never  lived  anyhow 
else ' 

'You  interest  me,  Miss  Yernon,  which 
means  that  I'm  no  longer  in  the  least  curious 
to  know  anything  about  you  that  you  don't 
care  to  tell.  Curiosity,  as  no  doubt  you  know, 
ends  where  interest  begins,  because  curiosity 
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concerns  the  past,  interest  the  future.  Whether 
you  are  a  living  or  a  dead  woman  is  no 
concern  of  mine,  but  even  ghosts  require 
bread  in  these  substantial  times,  and  butter 
besides.  You  won't  leave  your  hotel  till  you 
have  heard  from  me  again  ;  if  you  do,  I  will 
have  no  compunction.  I  will  dig  up  your 
grave.' 

He  held  out  his  hand  by  way  of  dismissal, 
and  she  left  him,  wondering  over  many  things, 
but  over  none  that  gave  any  real  cause  for 
wonder.  Three  things  seemed  certain  enough, 
that  Esdaile  could  have  no  positive  interest 
in  communicating  with  Phil ;  that  if  he  did, 
she  would  not  consider  his  interference 
unpardonable  ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  what  he 
had  said  was  undeniable,  that  even  ghosts 
must  live  nowadays.  If  only  she  could  be 
forced  into  Phil's  power,  and  if  only  he  would 
care  any  longer  to  use  it,  so  that  she  might 
justify  her  submission  to  herself  as  that  of  a 
martyr  to  inseparable  destiny  !  How  gladly 
at  heart  she  would  have  felt  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder  as  she  wandered  back  alone 
through  the  streets,  she  utterly  refused  to 
own. 

'  If  I  am  to  starve,  I  will  be  free,'  she  cried 
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openly  ;  '  and  oh,  if  I  could  only  be  a  slave  ! ' 
she  whispered  deeply. 

If  only  she  could  have  carried  her  real 
self  upon  the  boards,  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Marcus 
would  be  made  fifty  times. 

If  she  had  met  Phil,  she  would  have  turned 
and  fled ;  she  would  have  fled  with  all  honest 
swiftness,  like  Daphne  from  Apollo  ;  but  if  he 
had  failed  to  overtake  her,  she  would  have 
despaired,  hailing  freedom  and  hating  it  at 
the  same  time  in  her  heart,  as  often  happens 
with  those  who  shout  the  loudest  for  liberty. 
She  could  not  persuade  herself  to  repent  of 
having  rejected  him  when  he  had  first  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  sued.  If 
he  sued,  she  would  reject  him  now.     But  if 

he  commanded  her There  her  thoughts 

made  a  stubborn  stand.  They  refused  to  desert 
their  outpost ;  but  they  knew  all  the  while 
that  the  heart  of  the  citadel  had  been  betrayed. 

She  did  not  come  face  to  face  with  Phil, 
which  was  strange,  considering  that  it  would 
have  been  a  singular  coincidence  and  was  there- 
fore practically  safe  to  happen.  But  before 
she  was  halfway  to  her  hotel,  she  came  sud- 
denly face  to  face  with  one  whom,  next  to 
Doyle,  she  would  have  given  all  she  was  worth 
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not  to  see.  It  was  Mrs.  Hassock,  and  there 
was  no  means  of  escape  unless  she  amazed  the 
street  by  taking  to  her  heels. 

6  Oh,  Miss  Doyle  ! '  said  the  ex-duenna,  with 
something  more  than  her  characteristic  dig- 
nity, 'I  dare  say  you'll  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  what  this  conduct  means  ? ' 

'  Indeed  I  will  not,'  said  Phoebe.  '  There 
is  no  reason  for  you  to  know  why  I  have  left 
home.  I  am  answerable  to  nobody  in  the 
world  for  whatever  I  do  or  wherever  I 
go.' 

It  was  the  best  thing  she  could  think  of 
to  say  while  considering  how  to  escape  from 
the  female  accomplice  of  the  trader  in  white 
slaves.  Instinctively  she  looked  round  for  aid, 
while,  as  usual,  her  courage,  so  great  when 
not  wanted,  oozed  out  of  her  heart  and  left 
it  dry. 

'  We'll  have  to  see  about  that,  Miss  Doyle. 
It's  my  honest  belief  you're  nothing  but  common 
swindlers,  the  lot  of  you.  The  papers  are  just 
choke  full  of  widows  and  orphans ;  and  if  I 
don't  get  my  reticule  back  and  pretty  sharp, 
with  nothing  missing  out  of  it,  I'll  have  that  in 
the  papers  too.  I'm  a  widow  myself,  and  I  mean 
to  get  my  rights  and  myjreticule  if  there's  law/ 
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6  Your  rights — your  reticule  ? '  asked  Phoebe, 
dimly  conscious  of  the  concoction  of  some  pre- 
tence for  getting  her  back  into  the  clutches  of 
her  purchasers  and  owners. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Doyle.  When  there's  a  break- 
up, and  when  the  very  night  before  a  young 
lady  makes  off  with  any  property  she  can  lay 
her  hands  on,  down  to  the  servants'  reticules, 
and  then  sets  up  she  doesn't  know  what  they 
mean,  then,  if  she  don't  know,  I  do.' 

'  I  am  not  going  with  you — I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,'  said  Phoebe,  wondering 
whether  Mrs.  Hassock  might  not  be  armed  with 
some  such  powers,  conferred  by  the  Sultan,  as 
Sir  Charles  Bassett  had  held  from  the  Czar. 

'  But  I'm  going  with  you,  young  lady, 
whether  you  like  it  or  no.  I'm  going  to  have 
your  boxes  searched  this  time.' 

Phoebe  walked  on  quickly.  She  was  young 
and  light,  while  her  owner's  agent  was  heavy 
and  slow.  But  before  she  had  gone  many 
steps  Mrs.  Hassock,  panting,  seized  her  by  the 
arm. 

'  Here — hi !  policeman,'  she  exclaimed. 

Phoebe's  heart  sank  low  indeed,  for  there 
stood  a  tall  constable  gazing  down  upon  her 
with  an  awful  stolidity. 
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6  What  is  it,  ladies  ?  '  asked  he. 

'  Policeman/  said  Mrs.  Hassock,  '  this 
young  lady's  one  of  the  bank  people  in  the 
papers — my  mistress  she  was — and  she  went 
off  with  my  reticule  in  a  railway-train,  and  she 
makes  believe  she  doesn't  know.  And  that's 
the  truth,  as  true  as  I  stand  here.' 

The  constable  looked  from  the  well-dressed 
and  good-looking  young  woman  to  the  stout 
and  excited  housekeeper,  and  drew  his  own 
conclusions. 

6  Do  you  want  to  give  this  lady  in  charge 
for  larceny  ?  '  asked  he.  '  Charge  your  mis- 
tress with  stealing  a  servant's  bag?  Come, 
my  good  lady,  that  won't  do.  We  can't  have 
ladies  annoyed  in  the  streets.  You'd  better 
go  to  the  police-court  and  get  a  summons ' 

'Policeman,'  said  Phoebe,  finding  an  un- 
expected friend,  '  pray  be  kind  enough  to 
call  me  a  cab.  I  don't  even  know  what  she 
means.' 

The  situation  was  obvious  :  a  lady  annoyed 
by  a  discharged  servant  whose  conduct  was 
evidence  that  the  discharge  was  well-earned. 
The  policeman  was  not  clever  enough  to  argue 
that  the  obvious  aspect  of  a  situation  must 
needs  be  the  wrong  one.     Mrs.  Hassock  lost 
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her  temper,  so  that  her  remonstrances,  with 
the  usual  fate  of  angry  honesty,  fell  upon  air. 
He,  giving  himself  credit  for  infinite  tact  and 
savoir-faire  in  dealing  between  a  woman  and 
a  lady,  called  the  cab,  took  the  number,  and 
heard  the  address — which  was  a  wrong  one. 
For  Phoebe,  though  innocent  of  theft,  had  her 
wits  quickened  by  the  natural  desire  of  a  free- 
born  Englishwoman  to  escape  from  Oriental 
slavery. 

He  nodded  in  a  friendly  manner  to  Mrs. 
Hassock  and  moved  on. 

'  But  I'll  have  that  bag  back  yet,'  said  she, 
smarting  under  injustice  and  official  stupidity. 
'  I'll  have  my  rights  out  of  that  runaway  old 
thief  and  his  fine  young  lady  yet,  if  I've  got  to 
follow  them  round  and  round  the  world.' 

Phoebe  had  received  one  lesson  ;  whether 
she  could  afford  to  stay  or  not,  she  must  leave 
her  hotel  without  delay,  since  John  Doyle  and 
Mrs.  Hassock  were  at  her  heels.  Mrs.  Hassock, 
having  made  sure  that  the  address  given  to 
the  cabman  was,  as  she  expected,  a  blind,  and 
having  lost  her  faith  in  the  police,  thought  of 
the  only  man  likely  to  know  anything  of  the 
vanished  Doyles,  and  spent  twelve  times  the 
value  of  her  bag  in  a  journey  to  Cautleigh 
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Hall.  Devotion  to  principle,  whether  it  be  a 
disguise  for  avarice  or  for  vengeance  or  for 
wounded  vanity,  is  fond  of  fishing  for  sprats 
with  herrings. 
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CHAPTER  YII 

RALPH    BASSETT'S    WISH 

Sir  Charles  Bassett,  fearful  of  making  a  false 
step  in  the  dark,  lest  it  should  be  straight  into 
a  pitfall  prepared  for  him  by  his  incompre- 
hensible enemies,  proved  himself,  in  little 
things,  to  be  really  the  admirable  diplomatist 
that  he  had  once  fancied  himself  in  great 
things.  Understanding  nothing,  he  took  care 
that  nobody  else  should  understand  anything 
at  all  of  what  had  been  going  on  under  the 
public  eye. 

'My  dear  Mrs.  Urquhart,'  he  had  said, 
when  the  lady,  indignant  at  the  escape  of  the 
self-accused  robber,  demanded  a  hue  and  cry, 
6 1  am  rather  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  my  boy 
behaved  so  much  like — a  boy.  You  have  re- 
covered your  property,  and  Miss  Doyle  has 
recovered  hers,  without  much  trouble  and 
with  none  of  the  public  fuss  and  exposure 
which  of  course  you,  as  a  refined  and  kindly 
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lady,  would  dislike  extremely.  Perhaps  we 
are,  as  your  husband  seems  inclined  to  hold, 
compounding  a  felony  ;  but  I'm  afraid  Ealph 
has  done  worse,  by  aiding  the  escape  of  a 
criminal.  As  things  are,  nobody  knows  the 
rights  of  the  matter  but  ourselves.  If  you 
will  let  matters  rest,  you  will  be  conferring 
a  personal  favour  upon  us  all — upon  me.' 

'But  the  principle  of  the  thing,  Sir 
Charles  !  It  isn't  of  myself,  I  assure  you, 
that  I'm  thinking,  but  of  the  hundreds  of 
poor  unprotected  ladies  who  can't  stand 
guarding  their  jewel-cases  with  loaded  pistols 
all  day  long.  To  let  this  man  go  is  to  let 
him  loose  upon  society  ;  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  our  fellow-creatures  to  have  him  caught 
and  sent  to  goal.  I  would  go  through  a  great 
deal  of  disagreeable  trouble  for  the  sake  of 
principle,  Sir  Charles.  Mr.  Urquhart  will 
tell  you  what  I'm  capable  of  in  that  way. 
Have  you  ever  known  me  give  up  a  principle, 
Alexander,  since  I  married  you ' 

'Never,'  answered  her  husband  with  sad 
solemnity. 

1  Then,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  the  favour  will 
be  all  the  greater.  Your  husband  shall  not  be 
more  grateful  to  you  for  your  first  breach  of 
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principle  than  I  shall  be  for  your  second.  I  ad- 
mire principle  so  much  myself  that  you  may  be 
sure  I  shall  sympathise  with  you  most  cordially. 
Poor  young  fellow  !  And  he  looked  and  seemed 
so  much  like  a  gentleman.  It  is  very  strange.' 

6  There  I  must  differ  from  you,  Sir  Charles. 
To  my  eyes — and  they  are  pretty  sharp  ones 
—a  more  villainous  face  and  a  more  offensive 
manner  I  never  saw.  I  said  to  Mr.  Urquhart 
that  very  night,  as  we  were  going  to  bed, 
"  That  Mr.  Nelson  has  the  face  of  a  criminal." 
Didn't  I,  Alexander  ?  ' 

'No  doubt,  since  you  say  so,'  said  Alex- 
ander. *  It  is  a  safe  principle  in  metaphysics 
that  memory,  being  positive  by  nature,  is 
more  trustworthy  than  forgetfulness,  which  is 
by  nature  negative.  If  A  remembers  a  thing, 
and  B  forgets,  the  thing  in  question  will  have 
happened,  you  may  be  sure.' 

'As  if  one  wanted  metaphysics  to  see  the 
nose  on  one's  face ! '  said  she  with  some  scorn. 
'Well,  since  you  ask  me,  Sir  Charles,  and  for 
the  sake  of  your  family,  I  will  consent  to  waive 
principle  this  time.  But  that  man  will  come 
to  the  gallows  yet — mark  my  words.  Don't  let 
anybody,  when  that  comes  to  pass,  say  I  never 
told  you  so.' 

VOL.  III.  M 
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c  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,'  said  Sir 
Charles,  making  her  the  slight  bow,  with  the 
dash  of  gallantry  in  it,  that  he  knew  pleased  her. 

That  matter  settled,  he  was  free  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  Miss  Doyle. 

Naturally,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  tele- 
gram which  had  carried  her  off  too  suddenly 
to  permit  of  her  seeing  her  host  to  bid  him 
good-bye,  or  even  to  leave  him  a  message  of 
explanation.  Phil  had  never  meant  that  he 
should,  or  cared  for  anybody's  belief  or  other- 
wise, so  long  as  Phoebe  could  be  got  out  of 
Cautleigh  Hall  on  any  pretext,  in  time  to 
leave  danger  behind  her. 

Sir  Charles,  having  made  enquiries,  easily 
gathered,  in  spite  of  the  confused  condition  of 
the  household  at  the  return  of  Stanislas  under 
arrest,  that  no  telegram  had  come  to  the  Hail, 
for  anybody,  at  the  given  time.  Every  ser- 
vant assumed  that  it  must  have  been  taken  in 
by  another,  and  Sir  Charles,  taking  care  to 
leave  each  under  that  impression,  questioned 
them  one  by  one  until  none  was  left  to  ques- 
tion. The  story  of  the  telegram  he  traced  to 
Mrs.  Hassock,  and  she  was  as  likely  to  be 
merely  the  repeater  as  she  was  to  be  the 
inventor  of  a  lie.      So  it  seemed  that  Miss 
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Doyle,  with  scarcely  a  colourable  pretext, 
had  taken  precipitate  flight  at  the  very 
moment  when  her  accomplice  was  brought 
back  a  prisoner.  She  had  not  even  stayed 
on  the  chance  of  recovering  her  lost  valua- 
bles. Had  she  really  lost  them,  and  had 
Stanislas  taken  them,  she  surely  would  have 
stayed.  Yet  why  should  she  take  to  flight 
when,  as  was  obvious  now,  she  had  not  given 
those  things  to  Stanislas,  and  so  had  nothing 
to  fear  in  the  way  of  overt  proof  of  her  con- 
nection with  him  ?  She  had  really  been  robbed, 
and  by  the  least  likely  of  strangers,  and  yet  she 
had  run  off  in  the  style  of  a  detected  criminal. 
With  the  other  guests  he  accepted  the 
story  of  the  telegram,  and  even  supplied 
the  little  touches  that  were  needed  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  the  strangeness  of  Miss  Doyle's 
sudden  departure.  Nor  did  he  make  any 
difference  towards  Ealph,  for  he  had  his 
reasons  for  keeping  from  his  son's  mind  every 
vaguest  suspicion  that  there  might  ere  long 
be  a  battle  for  the  possession  of  Cautleigh 
Hall.  He  did  not  mean  to  lose,  and  if  his 
son  were  taken  into  confidence  before  the 
enemy's  case  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
stronger,  Ealph  might  not  impossibly  turn  out 

M  2 
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to  be  the  worst  enemy  of  all.  And  besides, 
if  legal  right  and  moral  wrong  had,  as  seemed 
likely  enough,  to  be  met  with  weapons  for 
which  law  has  a  bad  name,  Sir  Charles, 
ready  enough  to  use  them  with  his  own 
hands,  for  his  son's  sake,  recoiled  from  the 
idea  of  letting  Ealph  guess  what  sort  of 
weapons  his  father  might  be  driven  to  use. 
Many  a  robber  desires  to  bring  up  his  son 
in  honest  ignorance  of  the  crimes  to  which 
his  fortune  is  to  be  owed. 

What  might  be  the  particular  enquiries 
which  had  brought  Miss  Doyle  and  her  fellow- 
conspirator  to  Cautleigh  Hall,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  decipher  by  means  of  any 
satisfactory  theory.  Still,  as  from  the  be- 
ginning, it  was  the  seemingly  barren  pur- 
poselessness  of  her  proceedings  that  not  only 
baffled  but  alarmed  him.  Some  purpose 
there  must  be,  to  require  all  this  machinery 
of  disguises  and  clandestine  communications, 
more  than  that  of  merely  discovering  how 
the  land  lay.  It  must  be  to  collect  evidence  of 
right ;  perhaps  to  invent  and  deposit  evidence 
with  an  insane  view  of  making  a  weak  right 
into  a  strong  one.  Could  Cautleigh  Hall 
contain,  and  be  known  by  the  rightful  heir 
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to  contain,  any  documentary  evidence  of 
identity  or  title  that  required  careful  and 
secret  searching;,  such  as  might  be  carried 
on  by  an  unsuspected  lady  guest  and  the 
confidential  valet  of  the  young  master  ? 
Surely  there  could  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But — the  thought  came  into  his  head  like 
an  inspiration — something  else  there  might 
indeed  be,  something  of  such  overwhelming 
importance  as  to  make  the  otherwise  right- 
ful heir's  entire  right  hang  upon  its  dis- 
covery and  destruction.  What  was  more 
likely  than  that  some  prudent  Bassett  should 
have  made  a  will,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
disgraceful  Eayner,  by  which  Cautleigh  would 
come  to  the  younger  branch  represented  by 
Sir  Charles,  by  a  be^er  title  than  that  of 
Eayner's  accidental  heirdom-at-law  ?  Testa- 
tors have  done  infinitely  odder  things  than 
make  wills  and  then  hide  them  where  they 
are  least  likely  to  be  found.  So  common  a 
form  of  eccentricity  would  be  sensible  com- 
pared with  that  of  leaving  a  loophole  for 
the  admission  of  such  a  man  as  Eayner  Bas- 
sett was  known  to  have  been — sot,  profli- 
gate, forger — everything  that  a  Lincolnshire 
baronet  ought  not  to  be. 
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Sir  Charles,  be  it  remembered,  had  been  a 
literary  and  dramatic  dabbler  in  his  time, 
so  that  the  idea  presented  itself  to  him  in  a 
less  strange  shape  than  if  he  had  been  born  in 
the  county  magistracy.  He  had  cultivated 
an  orthodox  contempt  for  sentimental  emotion 
and  romantic  incident,  but  the  leopard  was,  at 
heart,  the  spotted  leopard  still.  He  had  come 
a  complete  stranger  to  Cautleigh  Hall ;  he  had 
never  known  the  place  till  he  came  there  as 
master.  Its  family  mysteries  were  Greek  to 
him,  while  to  Eayner  Bassett  not  a  hole  of 
the  place  or  a  tradition  of  the  family  could 
be  unknown.  Who  so  likely  as  Eayner 
Bassett,  alias  Jack  Doyle,  to  know  of  a  will 
that  cut  him  off  hopelessly  from  his  own  ? 
And  if  that  will  were  nowhere  else  to  be  found, 
a  very  simple  process  of  logic  would  lead  the 
scent  straight  to  Cautleigh  Hall. 

6  There's  one  strong  point  about  that 
theory,'  thought  Sir  Charles  ;  '  that  it  accounts 
for  everything — the  young  lady  to  pry  above 
stairs ;  the  lacquey  to  grope  below.  Their 
attempted  night  together,  her  actual  flight,  as 
soon  as  the  paper — if  there  be  one — was 
found.  As  to  the  jewel  business,  that  must 
be   a   coincidence — a    queer    one,  doubtless, 
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and  a  bewildering  one  to  a  man  without  a 
clear  brain  and  his  wits  well  about  him,  but 
still  only  a  coincidence,  and  nothing  more. 
It  must  have  put  the  other  side  out,  even 
more  than  it  has  me.  But  if  I  am  not 
leaping  in  the  dark,  if  we  hold  under  a  will, 
and  that  will  be  indeed  in  the  hands  of  an 
unscrupulous  scoundrel  who  has  already 
shown  himself  capable  of  forgery.  I  wonder 
what  they  paid  that  poor  scamp  of  a  Pole  for 
his  part  of  the  ferreting  ?  Not  so  much,  I 
fancy,  that  I  can't  buy  out  of  him  what  his 
part  may  have  been.  If  there  was  a  will,  it  is 
now  destroyed.  If  it  has  been  destroyed,  it 
was  because  it  excluded  Eayner  Bassett,  and 
supported  my  title  to  everything  that  a  will 
can  carry.  If  so,  justice  requires  that  will  to 
be  restored.  They  could  not  deny  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  restored  will  without  admitting 
their  possession  and  destruction  of  an  old  one 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  that,  I  imagine,  a 
man  like  Eayner  Bassett  would  hardly  dare 
to  do  in  the  face  of  a  man  like  me.  It  would 
be  line  to  see  the  effect  of  the  flourish  of  a 
will  in  their  faces  that  they  thought  they  had 
destroyed.  Forgery,  Urquhart  would  call  it. 
Well,   it  mayn't   have  to  be  done,  after  all. 
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But  it  may.  JSTo  lawyer's  quibble  shall  transfer 
Cautleigh  Hall  from  Kalph  Bassett  to  a 
scoundrel — a  forger.  And  if  dirty  work  must 
be  done,  for  justice  sake,  Balph's  fingers,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  stained.'  He  rang  the  bell. 
c  Send  Stanislas  to  me,'  said  he. 

Stanislas,  restored  to  innocence,  and  free, 
thanks  to  Phil  Nelson,  from  all  suspicion  of 
dishonesty,  was  entitled  to  pose  as  a  martyr 
who  might  even  demand  compensation  for  his 
sufferings.  He  came  at  once  to  Sir  Charles, 
and  stood  before  his  master's  father  with  what 
looked  like  an  air  of  sullen  injury,  tempered 
with  large-minded  melancholy,  which  only 
refrains  from  forgiving  because  it  is  too 
modest  to  intrude  upon  the  privilege  of  higher 
powers. 

Sir  Charles  Bassett  was  really  a  better 
diplomatist  than  he  now  believed.  He  knew 
when  to  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  how. 

'  Monsieur  Adrianski,'  said  he, '  how  much 
has  Mr.  Doyle  promised  to  give  you  when  he 
becomes  master  of  Cautleigh  Hall  ?  ' 

Stanislas  opened  his  eyes.  But  the  simple 
rascal  did  not  venture  to  contradict,  before 
knowing  to  what  the  question  might  lead. 
So   he   closed    his    eyes    again,    and   allowed 
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himself  to  look  a  little  indignant  and  a  little 
confused.  The  British  diplomat  felt  that  he 
read  this  poor  foreign  knave  through  and 
through. 

'  Come,'  said  he,  '  your  game  is  up.  You 
may  as  well  have  it  all  out,  and  have  done. 
I'm  not  going  to  be  hard  on  a  man  who  has 
been  merely  hired  to  do  a  certain  work,  and 
has,  no  doubt,  done  it  well.  I  dare  say  you 
fancy  that  your  secret  meetings  with  Miss 
Doyle  were  unseen,  and  that  you,  the  spy, 
have  not  turned  out  to  be  the  spied.  Who 
has  that  paper  you  were  employed  to  search 
for — you  or  Miss  Doyle?  If  I'm  wrong,' 
thought  he,  '  I  shall  soon  see  that  everything 
I'm  saying  is  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  the  man. 
If  I'm  right,  he's  not  the  sort  to  stick  at  selling 
Uncle  Eayner  for  anything  on  earth,  paid 
down.' 

His  logic  was  admirable.  But,  being  a 
gentleman  in  his  way,  he  forgot  one  thing — 
that  a  certain  sort  of  knave  will  manage  to 
sell  something,  even  when  he  has  nothing  to 
sell — if  only  the  purchaser.  It  was  all  Greek 
and  Hebrew  to  the  Polish  nobleman,  indeed. 
But  if  he  owned  it,  he  felt  that  it  was  he  who 
would  be  sold. 
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6  The  paper  ? '  asked  lie. 

'  Yes.  You  mayn't  know  what  it  is — I  dare 
say  you  don't — but  the  paper  that  is  now 
either  in  Miss  Doyle's  hand  or  in  yours.  In 
whose  is  all  I  need  to  know.' 

'  It  is  clear,  Sir  Charles,  you  know  much. 
And  if  I  shall  know  how  much ' 

'  You're  a  cool  hand,  Mr.  Adrianski,  upon 
my  word.  Take  it  that  I  know  how  you 
came  into  my  son's  service  ;  why  you  came 
here ;  the  nature  of  your  service  to  be 
rendered  to  Miss  Doyle.  Come,  you  needn't 
be  afraid.  If  you  give  me  that  paper  now, 
then,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman — do  you 
know  what  that  means  ?  ' 

'  Who  else  shall  know  but  me  ?  I  am  a 
gentleman  in  my  own  country,  Sir  Charles.' 

'Well,  it's  something  to  be  a  gentleman 
somewhere.  I  won't  drive  a  bargain  ;  I  won't 
hide  from  you  that  the  paper  is  of  more  value 
to  me  than  the  sum  I  offer  you.  The  minute 
that  paper  is  in  my  hands  you  shall  receive — 
let  me  see — a  hundred  pounds.  Yes ;  a 
hundred  pounds.' 

The  bargain  may  seem  crude,  and  by  no 
means  likely  to  obtain  its  end.  But  Sir 
Charles  knew  what  he  was  about,  very  well. 
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6  One  hundred  pound,'  mused  Stanislas. 
Clearly  some  paper  had  been  stolen,  and 
Phoebe  must  have  been  the  thief,  since  the 
question  lay  between  him  and  her.  Why 
should  he  refuse  the  possible  profit  of  a 
hundred  pounds?  Why,  by  denying  his 
knowledge,  should  he  deprive  himself  of  the 
chance  of  earning  a  paltry  ten?  Of  course 
he  would  never  be  able  to  recover  the  missing 

paper.     But '  Yes,  Sir  Charles,'  said  he  ; 

6 1  have  it  not,  or  I  would  give  it  now.  But 
that  Phoebe ' 

'  Phoebe,  you  coxcomb  !  Is  that  how  you 
speak  of  a  lady  ? '  asked  Sir  Charles,  whom 
the  success  of  his  examination  was  putting 
almost  into  a  good  humour.  '  Ah,  I  see  I  was 
not  wrong  in  spotting  you  two  for  something 
more  than  you  seemed.' 

'The  penetration  of  monsieur,'  said  Stan- 
islas, '  is  sublime.  I  see  it  is  not  useful  to 
hide  things  from  him.  She  is  charming.  We 
are  good  friends,  Sir  Charles,  for  all  I  am  but 
a  valet,  and  she  a  my  lady,  a  true  demoiselle. 
But  I  have  to  go  to  London  ;  I  know  not 
where.  Will  it  be  too  much  to  ask  an 
advance  of  twenty  pounds — and  the  wages  I 
lose  ? ' 
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6  You  shall  have  your  wages,  of  course, 
and  twenty  pounds  in  gold,'  said  Sir  Charles. 

Stanislas  had  expected  to  be  beaten  down 
to  ten,  perhaps  five,  and  must  have  sorely 
repented  that  he  had  not  asked  for  fifty.  Still, 
twenty  pounds  was  not  a  bad  profit  for  a 
discharged  valet  to  make  by  merely  pretend- 
ing to  know  as  much  as  he  was  supposed  to 
know. 

'  I  shall  never  see  that  paper,'  thought  Sir 
Charles.  'He'll  tell  Doyle,  and  Doyle  will 
give  him  twice  the  money  and  promise  him 
ten  times.  I  shall  never  see  Mr.  Adrianski 
again.  But  it  was  worth  twenty  times  twenty 
pounds  to  learn  that  my  guess  about  the  will 
was  not  wrong.  I  should  have  distanced  the 
field  in  cross-examination  if  I'd  ever  put  on  my 
wig  and  gown.  That  will  will  be  destroyed,  and 
I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  trace  it  to  their 
hands,  if  they  dare  to  assert  that  anything  I 
choose  to  produce  is  unreal.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  Sir  Charles  Bassett  dreamed  of  emulating 
Uncle  Eayner  by  committing  a  crime.  It  is 
of  the  essence  of  crime  to  be  wrong.  Sir 
Charles  could  not  feel  that  keeping  Cautleigh 
Hall  and  the  honour  of  an  ancient  house  from 
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the  hands  of  the  traditional  Eayner   Bassett 
could  possibly  be  wrong. 

Not  on  this  day,  but  after  Stanislas  had 
again,  after  his  manner,  vanished  from  the 
scene,  Mrs.  Hassock  in  her  indignant  impulse 
and  natural  desire  to  recover  her  own — for  a 
black  bag  is  an  estate,  no  less  than  Cautleigh 
Hall — arrived  at  the  house  where  she  had 
lived  for  so  many  weeks  as  Miss  Doyle's  maid. 
Had  she  known  how  welcome  she  would  be 
to  the  owner  as  another  subject  for  cross- 
examination,  she  would  have  gone  to  work 
more  boldly.  As  things  were,  the  expenses 
of  her  journey  had  cooled  her  impulse,  and 
she  felt  that  her  intention  of  cross-examining 
a  baronet  about  the  proceedings  of  his  friends 
might  prove  a  little  more  awkward  than 
distance  had  allowed  it  to  appear.  However, 
she  easily  cut  short  the  surprise  of  an  acquaint- 
ance in  livery  who  let  her  in,  and  avoided  the 
questionings  of  the  servants'  hall  by  taking  up 
her  position  as  a  visitor  on  important  business 
in  the  library,  for  she  was  now  a  lady  at 
large,  and  chose  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
Taking  up  a  comfortable  position  in  the  alcove 
into  which  one  steps  through  the  glass  doors 
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of  the  bow  window,  she  sat  clown  on  a 
particularly  comfortable  bench  to  wait 
patiently  for  her  interview — so  patiently  that 
she  presently  went  off  to  sleep,  and  so  lost 
every  word  of  a  conversation  that  would  have 
been  exceedingly  interesting  to  her,  as  bearing 
upon  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  Doyles. 
4  So  you've  turned  off  that  foreign  fellow  of 
yours,'  said  Lawrence,  entering  the  library 
with  Ealph.  '  Why,  when  he  turned  out  not 
guilty,  after  all  ? ' 

'  My  clear  fellow,  some  people's  innocence 
is  less  satisfactory  than  other  people's 
guilt.  Chaff  as  much  as  you  like,  but 
it's  all  of  a  piece  with  my  letting  a  proved 
thief  go.' 

'  Chaff  upon  Don  Quixote  was  always 
thrown  away.' 

6  And  what's  the  news  from  town  ? ' 

6  Nothing.  For  excitement  one  must 
come  to  Lincolnshire.  But  I  have  just 
one  bit  of  news,  by  the  way.  Do  you 
remember  a  girl  that  was  staying  here 
lately — the  archdeacon's  daughter,  you 
know  ?  Well,  I  always  thought  that  girl 
was  as  queer  as  her  father.  She's  gone  on 
the  stag:e.' 
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6  Phoebe  Doyle  gone  on  the  stage  ? ' 

6  Yes ;  and  it's  my  belief  she's  been 
there  before.  People  don't  act  like  that 
who  haven't  been  on  the  boards  before.  A 
painter  I  know  a  little  of — Esdaile,  you 
know — is  painting  her  portrait.  I  was  in 
his  studio  the  other  day  and  saw  it  on  an 
easel.  He  said  it  was  an  actress — a  Miss 
Vernon — not  known  to  London  fame,  but 
no  doubt  the  provinces  knew  her  well.  I 
didn't  say  she  had  an  alias  in  private  life, 
because  I  never  tell  tales  out  of  school, 
except  to  3^011.  I  only  asked  if  Vernon 
was  a  real  name  or  a  stage  name,  and 
Esdaile  didn't  know.  Somehow  the  talk 
turned  off  just  then ;  but  if  I'm  not  on 
the  heels  of  the  great  Doyle  mystery,  I'm 
no  better  than  a  detective  from  Scotland 
Yard.' 

6  Well,  much  good  may  the  great  Doyle 
mystery  do  you ;  she's  none  the  worse  for 
being  an  actress,  I  suppose  ? ' 

6  No,  I  suppose  not  much.  But  it  makes 
her  easier  to  know.  So  she's  all  the  better, 
in  that  way.  By  Jove,  Bassett,  I  believe 
there  isn't  a  stone  the  archdeacon  wouldn't 
skin,  if  it  weren't  his  own  flesh   and  blood 
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— which  it  is — to  turn  a  penny.  If  he 
makes  his  daughter  nothing  worse  than  an 
actress,  he's  a  better  fellow  than  I  take 
him  for.' 

'And  by  Jove,  Lawrence,  one  would 
think  you  were  hit  to  hear  the  way  you 
go  on  about  those  Doyles.  The  girl's  a  nice 
girl,  and  Vernon  sounds  as  well  as  Doyle, 
any  day.  My  father  isn't  the  fellow  to  drop 
old  acquaintance  as  long  as  he  knows 
nothing  bad  about  them,  and  it's  quite  clear 
your  suspicions  of  his  wanting  to  sponge 
were  absurd.  I  don't  suppose  we're  likely  to 
see  much  of  the  family  again.' 

'  I  shall,  though.  Wherever  Miss  Vernon 
comes  out  I  shall  have  the  entree  of  that 
theatre,  you  may  be  sure.  And  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  know  the  way  to  the  heart  of 
an  actress  pretty  well.  I  object  to  the  arch- 
deacon as  a  man,  but  as  a  father-in-law  not 
at  all.  I  must  marry  money,  Bassett,  and 
settle  down.' 

'  You  are  a ' 

6  Poor  devil,  Bassett ;  and  you're  a  rich 
one.  I  should  like  to  know  what  ten 
thousand  a  year  means.' 

6  And  upon  my  soul,  Lawrence,  I  should 
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like  for  once  to  know  what  it  means  to 
have  nothing  a  year.  I  want  to  know 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  tempted  to  marry 
for  money,  like  you,  or  to  steal,  like  that 
poor  devil  of  an  engineer.  One  ought  to 
know  how  other  people  feel,  if  one  doesn't 
mean  to  go  through  life  like  an  Urquhart, 
who  only  thinks  he  knows,  and  thinks  wrong.' 

6  What  infernal  twaddle  !  You  say  you'd 
like  to  try  it,  because  you're  quite  certain 
you'll  never  have  to  try,  because  you're 
doomed  to  be  a  rich  man,  whether  you  like 
it  or  no.' 

'  A  gentleman  to  see  Sir  Charles  Bassett, 
sir,'  said  a,  footman,  just  then  entering. 
6  Shall  I  show  him  in  here  ? ' 

'I  suppose  so.  Who  is  he?  My  father 
won't  be  back  this  hour.' 

'  I  said  so,  sir ;  but  he  said  you'd  do  as 
well.  His  card's  in  this  envelope,  he  asked 
me  to  say.' 

'  He  sends  in  his  card  in  a  closed 
envelope  ?  Well,  no  doubt  he  has  his 
reasons.     But  what  the ' 

Ealph  always  believed  his  own  eyes,  and 
they  read  upon  the  card  these  words  :  '  Sir 
Eayner  Bassett,  Bart.,  Cautleigh  Hall.' 

VOL.  III.  N 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SIE   RAYNER   AND   SIR   CHARLES 

'  Now,  what  in  the  name  of  impudence  does 
this  mean?'  asked  Balph,  tossing  his  friend 
the  card.  '  Are  you  getting  up  a  farce,  and 
is  this  a  bit  of  the  business  that  you're 
rehearsing  upon  me  ?  What  sort  of  a  man 
was  it  who  sent  in  this  thing?  He  was  a 
gentleman,  you  say  ?  ' 

'He  might  be,  sir,'  said  the  footman. 
;  He  called  himself  one.' 

'Probably  a  part  of  his  delusion,'  said 
Lawrence.  'I  suppose  a  man  who  fancies 
himself  a  baronet,  when  he  isn't,  has  to  fancy 
a  good  many  things  besides.  You'll  see 
the  poor  devil,  I  suppose.  It  might  be 
fun.' 

4  Yes,  I'd  better  see  him,'  said  Balph. 
*  If  he's  dangerous,  we  had  better  dispose  of 
him  before  my  father  comes  home.  Yes, 
brino-  him  in.     It's  odd,  Lawrence,  but  there 
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was  really  a  Eayner  Bassett  in  our  family ; 
so  there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a  method 
in  the  madness,  if  Sir  Eayner  Bassett  of 
Cautleigh  Hall  turns  out  to  be  a  madman.' 

'  I  was  right,  you  see,  about  Lincolnshire 
being  the  land  of  adventure,  and  not  town. 
But  here  he  comes/ 

And  so,  at  last,  just  when  Charles  Bassett 
happened  to  be  out  of  the  way,  there  entered 
into  the  house  of  his  fathers  that  terrible 
Uncle  Eayner,  whom  all  but  his  nephew 
believed  to  have  died  anions  the  do^s  ases 
ago. 

Sir  Charles  had  derived  his  ideas  of  Uncle 
Eayner  from  two  excellent  sources — from 
family  tradition  and  from  his  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  man  who  called  himself  Jack 
Doyle.  The  masterful  profligate,  the  desper- 
ate criminal,  the  dangerous  and  unscrupulous 
ruffian  had  taken  an  invisible  shape  appro- 
priate to  his  character.  But  it  was  no  burly 
giant  who  followed  his  card  into  the  library. 
On  the  contrary,  Ealph  found  himself 
confronted  by  a  shabby,  shuffling  old  fellow, 
with  vacuous  weakness  written  in  every 
line  of  his  face  and  in  the  form  of  every 
feature. 

N  2 
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'  No  danger  there,'  thought  Lawrence ; 
'  that  man  comes  from  the  ward  for  idiots 
and  imbeciles.' 

The  self-created  baronet  smiled  a  broad 
and  beaming  smile,  and  held  out  two  flabby 
hands. 

'  My  dear  boy ! '  he  gushed  in  a  thin 
and  excited  treble,  'I'm  your  long-lost 
great-uncle  Eayner  !  Don't  you  know  me, 
now  ? ' 

'Indeed?'  asked  Ralph,  more  provoked 
than  amused  by  what  might  turn  out  a 
troublesome  if  harmless  case  of  monomania. 
He  was  free  from  the  spice  of  malice  which 
led  Lawrence  to  find  humour  where  there 
was  really  none.  '  What's  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  a  harmless  madman  ?  '  thought  he. 
'  Humour  him,  I  suppose,  till  the  keepers 
follow  him.  .  .  .  I'm  very  glad  you're  found 
again,  I'm  sure.  Where  have  you  been  stay- 
ing all  this  while  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  in  London.  The  fact  is,  I  didn't 
know  till  only  the  other  day  that  so  many 
deaths  in  the  family,  and  such  an  amazingly 
low  proportion  of  the  birth-rate,  had  caused 
the  title  and  the  estates  to  fall  to  me.  It 
was   always   an   unlikely  thing,    and    it  has 
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taken  me  a  little  by  surprise.     Of  course  I 
lost   no    time — as  a  matter  of  business,   and 
for  the  sake  of  my  boys,  your  cousins,  you 
know.     I  didn't  write,  because  I  thought  I'd 
give    you    and    your    father,    my    long-lost 
nephew,  a  pleasant  start,  to  find   old  Uncle 
Eayner  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.     Yes, 
great-nephew,  here  I  am.     How  little  changed 
the  dear  old  place  is,  tojbe  sure.     I  haven't 
seen  it  since   I   was    a  boy — I   never  hoped 
to  see  it  again.     And  so  you're  your  father's 
son  !     And    a    regular    Bassett   you    are  ;  I 
should    have    known    you     for     my    great- 
nephew    anywhere.     Eh — who's   that  gentle- 
man there? ' 

'  The  family  likeness  between  you  and 
your  nephew  is  indeed  amazing,  sir,  as  you 
say,'  said  Lawrence  gravely.  '  I  said  to  my- 
self "  That  must  be  some  collateral  ancestor," 
as  soon  as  you  came  in.' 

'You  are  pleased  to  natter  us,'  said  the 
stranger.  '  It  is  clear  that  you  have  a 
large  bump  of  penetration.  Alas,  sir !  it- 
takes  a  very  large  bump  indeed  to  see  the 
likeness  between  my  nephew  and  me.  I  am 
not  so  young  as  I  was  at  his  age — not  at 
all.' 
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He  gazed  up  at  the  ceiling  with  eyes 
that  meant  nothing.  But  Ealph,  though 
claiming  no  exceptional  gift  of  penetration, 
had  already  shown  that  he  knew  how  to 
distinguish  honesty  from  dishonesty  in  the 
teeth  of  contrary  evidence,  and  the  same 
feminine  instinct  enabled  him  now  to  perceive 
that  his  visitor  was  no  mere  imbecile  with  a 
monomania.  Lawrence's  attempt  at  chaff  had 
been  parried  with  dexterous  simplicity. 

Assuredly  the  intruder  did  not  look  like  a 
Bassett,  in  any  degree.  He  was  dressed  badly 
to  the  point  of  absurdity  ;  but  the  cleverest 
tailor  could  not  have  made  him  look  other 
than  he  was — a  weak  old  creature,  run  utterly 
to  seed. 

'  And  I  have  had  my  ups  and  downs,'  said 
he,  '  particularly  my  downs.  With  a  large 
family  of  hungry  boys,  it  is  important  to  be 
able  to  lay  my  hands  on  I  don't  know  how 
many  thousands  a  year.  I've  been  a  red-hot 
Eepublican  in  my  time,  and  had  some  idea, 
once,  of  bringing  every  baronet  in  England  to 
the  guillotine.  But  we  get  wiser  as  we  get 
older,  and  [as  we  find  that  our  efforts  for  the 
democracy  are  only  met  with  the  basest 
ingratitude.     I    would    have    the    guillotine 
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begin  with  milkmen,  now.  But  public  affairs 
must  keep — they  know  how.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  my  nephew,  who  has,  no  doubt,  given 
me  up  for  dead  long  ago.  He  will  remember 
me — though  he  didn't  know  me  for  his  uncle 
in  the  old  days.  I  was  a  dashing  young 
fellow  then.     Hei^ho  ! ' 

8 1  think,  Lawrence,'  said  Ealph,  '  that 
you  had  better  let  us  two  interview  one 
another  privately,  if  you  don't  mind.' 

4  By  all  means.  No  doubt  you  must  have 
lots  to  say  to  one  another,  after  such  a  life- 
long parting.  I'll  take  a  turn  across  the 
park,  and  see  if  any  more  adventures  grow 
on  your  blackberry-bushes.  By  Jove !  I 
wish  my  long-lost  uncle  would  turn  up ;  he's 
a  long  time  coming.  Is  this  another  family 
mystery  turning  up  ? '  thought  he.  4  Have 
they  been  shutting  up  the  rightful  heir  in  a 
mad-house,  and  is  this  the  man  ?  If  that's  it — 
then,  by  Jove  ! ' 

4  So  you  say  you  are  my  father's  uncle  ? 
asked  Ealph,  '  and  you  come  here  in  this  extra- 
ordinary manner  to  take  possession  of  Caut- 
leigh  Hall  ?     You  must  really  excuse  me  if  I 
don't  understand.' 

4  Eh  ?     Of  course  I  am.     Did  you  never 
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hear  of  your  great-uncle  Eayner,  my  dear  boy  ? 
Don't  you  know  there  was  my  poor  brother, 
Sir  Clement,  whose  sons  were  Mordaunt  and  a 
parson,  and  after  my  poor  brother  Sir  Clement, 
came  my  poor  brother,  your  grandfather.  But 
between  my  two  poor  brothers  there  came  me. 
On  my  honour,  as  a  gentleman,  my  dear 
nephew,  it  never  came  into  my  brains  that  the 
elder  branch  had  died  out  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary and  simply  intestate  way.  There  had 
been  disagreeables  between  me  and  my  rela- 
tions, you  know  ;  such  things  will  happen  when 
people  are  brothers,  and  certain  circumstances, 
over  which  I  had  absolutely  no  control  what- 
ever, obliged  me  to  change  my  name.  I  have 
been  living  in  retirement,  in  my  humble  but 
honest  way,  when  a  providential  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances revealed  to  me  that,  ever  since  the 
death  of  my  nephew  the  parson,  I  have  been 
Sir  Eayner  Bassett  of  Cautleigh  Hall.  My 
dear  young  nephew,  I  assure  you  that  the 
news  cannot  amaze  you  more  than  it  amazed 

me — I  assure  you — it  makes  me  feel I 

was  born  in  Cautleigh  Hall,  you  know,  which 
you,  nor  your  poor  father,  never  were  ;  and  I 
never  thought  to  set  living  eyes  on  it  again. 
I  used  to  sleep  in  the  little  room  in  the  corner, 
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with  the  turret  window.  I  could  find  my 
way  blindfold.  Ah,  my  dear  nephew,  you 
don't  know  yet  what  it  is  to  be  an  old 
fellow — anyway,  not  as  young  as  you  used  to 
be — who's  almost  forgotten  what  it  means  to 
be  a  gentleman.  You've  never  been  driven 
to  marry  a  washerwoman,  and  to  be  eaten 
out  of  house  and  home  by  half-a-dozen 
hungry  sons.  Would  you  like  to  take  any- 
thing ?     Pray  make  yourself  at  home.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  said  Ealph  lightly, 
but  nevertheless  realising  that,  if  this  were  a 
case  neither  of  imposture  nor  of  monomania, 
his  rash  wish  to  learn  the  secret  temptations 
of  poverty  were  in  the  straightest  way  of 
being  fulfilled.  Of  course,  he  knew  that  his 
father  himself  had  succeeded  to  the  estates  and 
title  in  the  most  unexpected  manner,  but  had 
known  nothing  of  the  doubts  by  which  Sir 
Charles  had  always  more  or  less  been  troubled. 
Was  the  man  an  impostor,  who  had  somehow 
become  possessed  of  the  family  knowledge 
possessed  by  a  real  Uncle  Eayner  ?  He  cer- 
tainly looked  a  queer  kind  of  a  Bassett ;  but 
then,  no  conscious  impostor  would  have  told, 
in  such  a  simple  manner,  so  vague  a  tale.  He 
would  have  gone  to  work  in  a  less  melodra- 
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matic  manner  than  lie  had  adopted,  and 
would  have  made  much  less  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome.  There  was  something  that,  at  any 
rate,  appeared  to  be  touchingly  genuine  about 
his  simple  certainty  of  a  joyful  reception  at 
the  hands  of  relatives  to  whom  his  forgotten 
existence  meant  the  loss  of  everything  that  is 
considered  to  be  worth  having.  Or  was 
Lawrence  right,  and  was  this  very  queer 
Bassett  a  monomaniac  suffering  from  a  not  un- 
common kind  of  delusion  ?  Against  this,  also, 
appearances  contended.  The  man's  story, 
though  vague,  was  obviously  neither  vague 
nor  broken  to  the  man's  own  mind.  Could  he 
be  a  real  Uncle  Eayner,  and  could  his  story  be 
not  only  vague,  but  true  ? 

6  I  want  to  be  kind,'  said  the  impostor, 
madman,  uncle,  whichever  he  might  be.  '  The 
family  hasn't  treated  me  well  ;  but  I'm  the 
family  now,  so  I  can  afford  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  And,  after  all,  it  wasn't  you  that  was 
to  blame  in  the  old  affair,  seeing  that  you 
were  but  an  unborn  first  cousin  once  removed 
to  my  poor  nephew  Mordaunt ;  things  might 
have  been  different  if  they  hadn't  been  as 
they  were.  I  mean  everybody  to  be  good 
friends  all  round.' 
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Meanwhile  Sir  Charles,  little  thinking  of 
the  new  surprise  that  lay  in  store  for  him, 
rode  slowly  homewards  from  an  aimless  drive, 
endeavouring,  as  usual,  to  look  over  the  edges 
of  his  enemies'  cards.  He  had  contrived  a 
theory  that  would  account  for  everything,  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  when  he  invented, 
and  Stanislas  Adrianski  confirmed,  the  exist- 
ence, theft,  and  probable  destruction  of  a  will. 
But  then,  this  would  mean  defeat,  unless  the 
destroyed  will  could  be  restored  ;  and  the 
more  he  thought  matters  over,  the  stronger 
grew  up  the  crop  of  difficulties  in  the  way. 
Nor  did  he  find  the  workings  of  his  own  mind 
in  the  least  easier  to  follow  because  he 
obstinately  refused  to  own  that  to  write  a 
will  that  ought  to  have  been  written  by  a  dead 
man  could  possibly,  under  the  extreme  and 
exceptional  circumstances  of  the  case,  deserve 
a  bad  name.  This,  though  it  really  covered 
the  whole  difficulty,  did  not  seem  so  difficult 
as  the  choice  of  a  testator,  the  terms  in  which 
the  will  should  be  drawn,  and  the  preparation 
of  a  story  to  account  for  its  temporary  loss,  in 
case  a  story  should  be  required.  That  the 
man  calling  himself  Doyle  would  be  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fraud  mattered  little  ;  two  could 
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play  at  the  game  of  capping  frauds,  and  only 
one  could  win.  Why  had  he  not  spent  all 
these  years  in  searching  Cautleigh  Hall,  inch 
by  inch,  in  order  to  find  a  will  that  had  never 
been  found  elsewhere  ?  He  might  have  saved 
himself  from  half  a  lifetime  of  suspense,  and, 
now,  from  the  discomfort  of  having  to  commit, 
for  the  sake  of  right  and  justice,  what  the  law, 
in  its  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  way,  refuses 
to  call  anything  but  a  crime. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  meeting  his  host, 
and  of  giving  him  what  might  prove  to  be  a 
very  needful  warning,  that  Lawrence  had  set 
out  towards  the  lodge,  and  his  friendly  interest 
in  the  reigning  branch  of  the  family  was 
rewarded  by  the  time  he  reached  the  middle 
of  the  long  drive. 

'  I've  left  my  friend  Ealph  in  queer  com- 
pany,' said  he.  '  There's  an  escaped  lunatic 
with  him  who  says  he's  his  long-lost  great- 
uncle,  just  come  from  the  moon.  I  thought 
you'd  better  know,  because ' 

His  '  because  '  was  broken  by  a  look  on 
the  face  of  Sir  Charles  that  unmistakably 
showed  him  how  right  he  had  been  to  carry 
the  news,  if  only  by  way  of  warning. 

Sir  Charles  Bassett  was  not  the  less  startled 
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because  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  had 
been  dreading — for  months  past  dreading — 
some  such  blow,  but  rather  the  more. 

A  letter  from  the  claimant's  lawyer,  even 
from  the  claimant  himself,  would  not  have 
startled  him  into  anything  but  action.  But 
this  sudden  visit  was  the  last  thing  he  had 
looked  for,  although  it  confirmed  his  worst 
fears.  Terribly  right  he  had  been  in  guessing 
that  Phoebe's  sudden  flight  would  be  followed 
by  the  catastrophe  ;  but  he  had  never  guessed 
that  it  would  be  so  soon.  Terribly  well  had 
Doyle  and  his  daughter  played  their  cards. 
They  had  not  given  him  time  to  turn  round. 
It  looked  as  if  they,  having  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  such  things,  had  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  being  met  with  a,  say  restored, 
will,  against  which  forgers  and  will-burners 
could  not  venture  to  contend.  There  was  no 
time  for  a  counter-stroke  of  forgery  now. 
Why  had  he  not  wrung  that  girl's  neck, 
instead  of  merely  trying  to  read  her  hand  and 
overlook  her  cards  ?  Why  had  he  not  gone  to 
work  boldly  in  trying  to  make  up  a  match 
between  the  rightful  heiress  and  the  wrongful 
heir  ?  Better  a  hundred  times  that  Ealph 
should  be  the  son-in-law  of  an  Uncle  Kayner 
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and  the  husband  of  a  girl  who  was  obviously 
no  better  than  she  should  be,  than  that  he 
should  lose  Cautleigh  Hall. 

But  he  had  too  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
covering  a  faint  heart  with  a  brave  face  to 
make  the  recovery  of  his  countenance  a  hard 
matter.  '  A  madman  ?  '  asked  he.  '  And 
calling  himself  Eayner  Bassett  ?  ' 

Lawrence  had  said  nothing  about  the  mad- 
man's having  given  himself  any  name.  But 
he  took  care  to  notice  Sir  Charles's  slip  into  a 
betrayal  of  particular  knowledge  of  what  a 
madman  would  be  likely  to  do. 

'  Calling  himself  Sir  Eayner  Bassett  of 
Cautleigh  Hall.' 

4  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lawrence,  for  letting  me 
know.  He  is  no  doubt  a  lunatic,  as  you  say  ; 
but  lunatics  can  make  themselves  almost  as 
troublesome  as  if  they  were  sane.  He  has  seen 
Ealph,  then  ? ' 

'  They  were  together  when  I  left  them.' 

Sir  Charles  swore — under  his  breath,  but 
not  quite  so  much  below  as  to  be  unheard. 
Of  all  people  on  earth  Ealph  was  the  last  whom 
he  would  wish  Uncle  Eayner  to  see.  Had  this 
also  been  planned?  And  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  conscious   that   his  behaviour   under 
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Lawrence's  eyes  had  not  merely  been  that  of  a 
man  who  disliked  a  half-hour's  trouble  with 
a  madman  before  the  keepers  arrived.  But,  like 
a  man  of  sense,  he  was  not  long  in  making  up 
his  mind  that  to  tell  Lawrence  a  little  more 
than  the  latter  was  likely  to  guess  would  be 
the  best  way  of  stopping  his  guessing  before  it 
went  too  far. 

*  I'll  tell  you  at  once  what  makes  me  un- 
comfortable about  what  you've  told  me,'  said 
he.  *  There  certainly  was  a  Eayner  Bassett, 
an  uncle  of  mine,  who  might  have  been  Sir 
Eayner  Bassett  at  this  moment  if  he  had  not 
gone  to  the  dogs  and  been  devoured  by  them 
long  ago.  As  you  may  suppose,  I  and  my 
lawyers  convinced  ourselves  of  his  death  before 
Ealph  was  born.  And  I  have  no  more  belief 
in  his  existence  now  than  in  that  of  Prester 
John.  But  he  has  left  a  splendid  game  for  an 
impostor  to  play.  He  left  here  when  a  young 
man — under  a  cloud.  No  member  of  the 
family  now  lives  who  ever  saw  him.  The 
man  who  pumped  the  real  Eayner — and  I 
should  say  that  his  associates  were  not  likely 
to  have  a  grain  of  honesty  among  the  lot  of 
them — would  be  safe  to  know  more  about  the 
past  family  history  than  any  of  us  could  ever 
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have  known  if  it  were  true,  or  could  contra- 
dict if  it  were  not  true — much  less  disprove. 
The  man  who  knew  the  real  Eayner  best  was 
an  old  farmer  whose  name  he  forged,  and  he 
died  some  fifteen  years  ago.  So  you  see, 
though  there's  no  real  cause  for  alarm,  there's 
likely  to  be  trouble.' 

'  Can't  you  prove  the  real  man's  death  ? ' 

'If  we  could  there  would  have  been  no 
game  for  an  impostor  to  play.  I  hope,  with 
all  my  heart,  you're  right,  and  that  he's  merely 
a  madman.     That  won't  trouble  me  at  all.' 

He  had  been  walking  his  horse,  ostensibly 
to  keep  pace  with  Lawrence,  really  in  order 
to  gain  thinking  time.  But  his  real  reason  had 
not  helped  him  much  by  the  time  that  he 
reached  the  library  door.  He  would  have  to 
trust  to  his  wits  as  they  might  be  spurred  by 
the  moment,  after  ail,  and  recent  events  had 
considerably  weakened  his  trust  in  them.  One 
thing  there  was  to  quicken  them — that  he 
must  not  let  Ealph  guess  the  possibility  of  a 
question  as  to  the  strength  of  the  position. 
Whatever  he  might  have  to  do,  Ealph  must 
fight  fair. 

He  looked  for  the  burly  form  of  Jack 
Doyle  as  he  entered,  and  saw — the  admiral ! 
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The  sight  took  him  aback ;  but  things  might 
not  be  so  black  after  all,  if  the  enemy  had 
contented  himself  with  sending  merely  an 
envoy  and  representative,  and  such  an  envoy. 

'  My  dear  nephew  ! '  exclaimed  the  admi- 
ral, coming  forward  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched as  before  ;  '  I  fancy  you're  surprised 
to  see  me  !  You  little  guessed  that  the  humble 
copying  clerk  whom  you  used  to  give  half- 
crowns  to  in  Gray's  Inn  was  your  own  Uncle 
Eayner  in  disguise.  But  he  was,  and  he  knew 
it  too,  all  the  time.  But  bless  my  soul  !  how 
you  are  changed  ;  you're  a  regular  man,  and 
the  father  of  a  son  that  does  you  credit,  I'm 
sure.' 

'  What  idiotic  farce  is  this  ?  '  asked  Sir 
Charles,  able  to  take  high  ground  ;  '  of  course 
I  remember  you.  You  are  Horatio  Colling- 
wood  Nelson,  who  used  to  do  odd  jobs  for 
Messrs.  Mark  and  Simple,  of  Gray's  Inn 
Square.  I  suppose  you  have  brought  me 
some  message  from  them,  and  have  been 
drinking  on  the  way.' 

8  On  the  honour  of  an  Associated  Eobes- 
pierre — of  a  gentleman,  Sir  Charles — nephew, 
I  mean — I'm  your  Uncle  Eayner,  come,  as  in 
duty  bound,  as  the  father  of  a  family,  to  ask 

VOL.  III.  0 
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for  what's  Ins  own.  And  depend  upon  it,  I'm 
not  going  to  be  hard  on  a  blood  relation  that's 
given  me  many  a  half-crown  when  such 
things  were  scarcer  than,  thank  the  Lord, 
they've  been  for  many  a  day.  I've  been 
telling  my  great-nephew  there  the  whole 
story  from  beginning  to  end,  and ' 

'  And  you  must  tell  it  to  my  father,'  said 
Ealph  firmly ;  'whatever  is  right,  be  sure  he 
will  do/ 

4  Tell  it  then,'  said  Sir  Charles ;  «  I  am 
prepared  to  hear  anything  that  my  son  thinks 
I  ought  to  hear.     There,  go  on.' 

'  Thank  you,  Sir  Charles  —  Nephew 
Charles,  I  mean.  Maybe  I  shall  get  to  call 
you  Charley  in  time,  but  it's  difficult  to  begin 
all  at  the  beginning,  you  see.  You  know  who 
your  Uncle  Eayner  was,  I  dare  say  ?  ' 

6  Yes.  A  discreditable  relation  who  com- 
mitted forgery.     Well  ? ' 

'  If  you  please,'  said  the  admiral  with  an 
easy  wave  of  the  hand,  '  we'll  let  bygones  be 
bygones  about  that  little  affair.  I  assure  you 
I've  forgiven  and  forgotten  that  years  and 
years  ago.  I  was  a  very  ill-used  man  ;  and  if 
you  knew  all  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  and  the 
ins  and  the  outs,  as  you  will  some  day,  you'd 
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agree  with  me,  and  you'll  be  sorry  you  didn't, 
some  day.  I  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning  ;  and  so  we'll  say  no  more  about  it. 
I  promise  you  I  won't  for  one.  You  used  to 
be  a  bit  of  a  lawyer,  like  me,  though  in  a 
different  branch  of  the  profession,  and  I'll 
prove  my  identity  with  your  poor  lost  uncle 
without  the  ghost  of  a  flaw.  I  was  so  dis- 
gusted,  you  see,  with  the  behaviour  of  my 
relations,  and  particularly  with  that  of  a 
certain  farmer  who  carried  persecution  to  the 
length  of  a  warrant,  that  I  went  to  the  length 
of  changing  my  name.' 

'  And  became  Horatio  Collingwood  Nelson  ? 
A  strange  name  for  a  criminal,  trying  to  hide 
from  justice,  to  choose.' 

'  Not  all  at  once,  sir — nephew,  I  mean. 
There  was  a  young  woman,  you  see — there 
mostly  is,  you  know — and  she  was  an  expen- 
sive one.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
I  should  never  have  needed  to  raise  money,  in 
what  I  must  own  was  a  somewhat  unusual 
manner,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her.  The  passion 
of  that  woman  for  me  was  something  beyond 
the  common — absolutely  tragic  in  its  intensity. 
Why,  sir,  when  I  wasn't  able  to  give  her  any 
more  presents,  that  devoted  woman  insisted 
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on  giving  me  the  presents  and  things  that 
other  people  gave  to  her.  Of  anything  more 
touching  than  such  a  proof  of  love  as  that  I 
never  heard — poor  thing  ! ' 

'  And  you  took  them  ? '  asked  Sir  Charles. 

i  Of  course  I  took  them.  I  never  had 
the  heart  to  disappoint  a  woman.  And  her 
gratitude  was  such  that  when  I  asked  her  to 
marry  me  she  positively  jumped  at  the  offer. 
Marriage  was  a  sort  of  necessity,  you  see  ;  she 
was  on  the  boards,  and  just  the  sort  of  girl  to 
make  twenty  pounds  a  week.  Stella  Fitzjames, 
that  was  her  name.' 

c  Stella  Fitzjames  ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Charles. 
It  was  the  very  name  he  had  heard  given  to 
the  mother  of  Jack  Doyle's  daughter,  at  the 
Old  Grey  Mare. 

'  And,  of  course,  seeing  that  we  should 
have  to  look  to  live  on  her  earnings  and 
presents  and  things  for  a  time,  it  was  necessary 
I  should  have  a  proper  legal  right  to  what- 
ever she  came  by — those  actresses  are  slippery 
customers  now  and  then,  even  the  best  of 
them.  But  then  I  couldn't — seeing  that  the 
police  were  out  after  me  about  that  unfortu- 
nate circumstance — marry  in  my  own  name. 
So  what  did  the  clever  creature  do  but  get  a 
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young  fellow  that  was  sweet  upon  her  to  buy 
her  a  marriage  license  in  his  name,  and  when 
he  went  off  to  see  his  papa  and  mamma,  we 
became  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle.  You  may  see 
our  handwritings  in  the  register  of  Helmforth 
parish  church  any  day  you  please.' 

'  I  see.  After  robbing  a  foolish  woman  of 
her  wages,  you  tricked  her  into  a  false 
marriage  iu  order  to  keep  your  hold.  What 
next,  Mr.  Nelson  ? ' 

So  he  spoke  ;  but  his  words  had  very 
little  reference  to  his  thoughts — except  so  far 
as  he  knew  that,  if  this  were  really  his  uncle, 
he  was  nephew  to  a  knave  so  simple  as  not 
to  know  himself  for  a  knave. 

'  I  didn't  tell  you  that  story  of  the  girl  by 
way  of  a  brag,'  said  the  admiral  modestly, 
'  but  only  to  account  for  my  coming  to  be 
called  Nelson.  You  see,  after  the  breeze  blew 
by,  Stella  and  I  didn't  get  on  like  what  we 
expected.  I  was  a  gentleman,  you  see,  and 
she  was  never  quite  a  lady.  She  didn't  find 
herself  able  to  keep  me,  and  my  unfortunate 
position  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  keep  her. 
Never  marry  off  the  boards,  my  dear  great- 
nephew  ;  you'll  repent  it  as  sure  as  you're 
alive.     What  came  to  her  I  don't  quite  rightly 
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know,  but  I  took  a  friend's  advice — always 
take  a  friend's  advice,  my  dear  great-nephew 
— and  it  was  as  clear  as  daylight  that  I  was 
no  more  married  to  Stella  than  you  are.  It 
was  fortunate,  for  there  was  a  good  woman 
ready  to  give  me  a  helping  hand,  and  she 
made  me  the  best  of  wives  while  she  lived, 
poor  thing.  The  worst  she  ever  did  was  to 
give  me  such  a  lot  of  boys,  and  the  next  worst 
was  to  die.  She  was  but  a  laundress,  as  you 
know,  sir,  when  you  gave  her  charge  of  that 
little  girl ;  but  she  was  as  good  as  gold,  and 
she  got  me  copying  to  do  for  Mark  and 
Simple,  whom  she  used  to  do  for.  And — 
that's  all.  I  called  myself  Nelson,  I  don't 
know  why,  and  Horatio  and  Collingwood 
seemed  to  come.' 

If  that  were  the  story,  Sir  Charles  had 
been  conjuring  up  a  false  picture  of  the 
terrible  Eayner  Bassett  indeed,  in  place  of  a 
natural  cad  who,  instead  of  strongly  sinning, 
had  let  himself  drift  clown  and  down,  so  as  to 
lose  the  last  remnant  of  family  likeness  in 
speech,  face,  and  bearing,  until  a  passing  wave 
of  better  fortune  had  made  him  the  husband 
and  pensioner  of  a  decent  washerwoman.  The 
man  who  could  weakly  invent,  still  more  the 
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man  who  could  weakly  relate,  such  a  tale, 
could  surely  never  have  had  strength  enough 
to  invent  and  stand  by  a  good,  strong  lie. 
Was  the  real  Doyle  the  real  wire-puller,  even 
now  ?  But  of  that,  a  very  simple  test  was  at 
hand. 

4  That  is  not  all,  sir,'  said  Sir  Charles 
coldly.  '  Did  you  ever  see  the  Doyle  in  whose 
name  you  went  through  the  form  of  marriage 
with  Stella  Fitzjames?  No?  Then  I  tell 
you  that  I  know  him,  that  he  was  present 
in  my  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn  when  that 
little  girl  was  found.  Xay,  I  know  where 
to  find  him,  and  he  will  tell  me  whether 
you,  or  he,  was  the  husband  of  Miss  Fitzjames. 
He  has  a  daughter,  whom  I  believe  to  be 
that  woman's  child ;  she  was  staying  in  this 
house  not  long  ago.' 

'  Bless  my  soul ! '  cried  the  admiral,  '  she's 
no  more  his  child,  on  my  word  of  honour, 
than  she's  mine.  Why,  the  girl  who  calls 
herself  Miss  Doyle  is  Marion  Eve  Psyche 
Zenobia  Dulcibella  Jane,  the  identical  little 
girl  whom  the  nurse-girl  handed  up  into  your 
chambers  that  night  at  Gray's  Inn,  no  less  and 
no  more.' 

4  And  whose  death  you  announced  to  me, 
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in  a  letter  signed  with  your  name.  Mr. 
Nelson,  you  are  losing  yourself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  lies.  Be  off  with  you  for  an  impudent 
impostor,  and  never  let  me  hear  of  you 
again.' 

For  the  moment  he  breathed  more  freely, 
though  the  sky  had  scarcely  shown  a  sign  of 
clearing,  and  while  all  other  matters  remained, 
if  the  rascal's  story  were  true,  much  stranger 
than  before. 

The  admiral  stared,  and  tried  to  look 
fierce,  but  the  habits  of  a  life,  and  the  nature 
of  a  coward,  compelled  him  to  obey.  '  I 
meant  to  be  friends,'  he  said,  '  but  when  you 
hear  from  my  lawyers  you'll  sing  another 
song.  So  good-day,'  he  added  quickly,  as 
Sir  Charles  rang  the  bell. 

'  Well,  father  ?  '  asked  Ealph,  as  soon  as 
he  was  gone. 

'Well,  what  is  there  to  say?  ' 

'  This,  at  any  rate,  that  I'm  sorry,  when 
you  were  anxious  I  should  be  a  workman,  I 
chose  to  be  an  idler.  You  are  right,  I  sup- 
pose, to  throw  him  on  his  strict  proofs  ;  but  I 
learned  from  him  something  that  had  no  place 
in  his  story  to  you.  Philip  Nelson,  the 
engineer,  is  this  man's  eldest  son.' 
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'  Likely  enough  that  a  thief  should  be  the 
heir  of  a  forger.' 

8  Of  a  forger  ?  In  that  case  he  is  the  heir 
of  Sir  Eayner  Bassett,  and  Philip  Nelson  is  no 
thief.     There  is  some  secret  here,  and ' 

4  Good  heaven,  Ealph !  What  can  you 
mean  ? ' 

4  That  we  must  give  even  the  devil  his 
due,  even  if  his  due  be  Cautleigh  Hall. 
What  else  should  I  mean,  or  you  ? ' 

And  then  Sir  Charles  Bassett  knew  that 
the  worst  blow  had  fallen,  that  his  only  son 
suspected  the  whole  truth,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  fight  fair,  and — lose.  He  could  not 
meet  his  son's  eyes,  and,  seeing  this,  Ralph 
turned  his  eyes  away. 

At  last  Mrs.  Hassock  escaped  from  a  not 
unwilling  imprisonment  in  the  alcove.  She 
had  lost  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  but  not 
the  end. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

OLD  CLOTHES 

Nowhere  is  about  the  only  point  in  the  whole 
universe  where  nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in 
arriving  ;  for  we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  that 
no  human  foot  has  ever  stood  upon  that  spot 
of  the  earth's  surface  where  the  points  of  the 
compass  cease  to  have  a  meaning.  Phoebe 
had  certainly  done  her  best  to  reach  a  meta- 
phorical north  pole,  where  north,  east,  west, 
and  therefore  south  also,  exist  no  more.  But 
even  in  this  nearest  approach  to  Nowhere  that 
she  could  find,  an  onward  path  had  opened 
itself  out  before  her  ;  she  could  not  contrive 
to  be  absolutely  alone  in  a  world  where  other 
men  and  women  are. 

The  fear  of  again  meeting  her  ex-duenna 
had  hastened  her  departure  from  the  dangerous 
quarters  of  her  hotel,  and  had  thus  thrown 
her,  perforce,  upon  the  help  of  the  painter, 
who,  by  the  very  simple  process  of  being  really 
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interested  in  her  without  any  end  of  his  own 
to  gain — I  know  it  is  in  fashion  to  deny  such 
a  possibility,  but  let  it  go — had  won  her  trust, 
and  might  have  won  her  confidence  if  this  had 
been  capable  of  being  expressed  in  any  com- 
prehensible way.  For  the  same  instinct  that 
made  Phoebe  trust  Eichard  Esdaile,  as  she  had 
never  been  able  to  trust  John  Doyle,  also  made 
her  aware  that  her  new  patron  was  the  last 
man  on  earth  who  would  forbear  to  laugh 
outright  at  a  tale  of  Polish  counts  and  Turkish 
slave-merchants  in  disguise.  She  is  not  the 
first  who,  believing  in  nonsense,  dares  not 
expose  it  to  ridicule  lest  it  should  be  laughed 
away.  Is  it  not  possible  to  believe  and  yet 
not  to  believe  ?  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  belief 
which  dares  to  court  ridicule  is  the  only  sort 
worth  a  straw.  Phoebe  was  clinging  to  the 
ghosts  of  her  beliefs  with  a  desperate  resolu- 
tion which,  when  they  had  really  been  part  of 
herse]f,  they  had  never  called  for.  She  had 
to  believe  in  something,  if  it  were  only  that 
she  might  remain  certain  of  her  own  reality. 
And  if  she  gave  up  the  certain  knowledge  that 
she  had  enemies — well,  she  would  be  driven 
to  dream  of  the  possibility  of  having  friends. 
And   that,   without    the    least   tinge   of  the 
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most  innocent  hypocrisy,  she  could  not 
believe. 

Esdaile  received  her  the  next  morning  in 
elaborate  silence,  and  studied  her  a  full  half- 
hour  before  speaking  a  word  that  his  sketch 
did  not  call  for.     Then  he  said  : 

6 1  have  settled  about  your  rooms,  and 
what  you  are  to  pay.  The  only  question,  I 
suppose,  is  how  you  are  to  pay  anything  ;  and 
I'm  not  intruding  on  your  secrets  when  I 
suggest  that  you've  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
living  for  nothing.  Let  me  see — I  think  we 
agreed  that  there's  nothing  you  can  do ;  so 
the  whole  situation  is  awkward  exceedingly. 
You've  quite  determined  not  to  go  back  to 
your  friends  ? ' 

1 1  can't  go  back  to  what  I  never  had,'  said 
Phoebe. 

'  Which  means  you  are  an  obstinate  young 
woman.  But  don't  you  see  that  you'll  have  to 
starve  ?  ' 

Phoebe  sighed. 

'  I  don't  suppose  I  should  like  to  starve. 
But  other  women  don't  starve ' 

'  But  other  women  do — hundreds  of  them; 
just  because  hundreds  of  women  would  rather 
starve  than  do  worse.     I  have  a  certain  faith 
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in  women,  Miss  Vernon.  It's  because  I  don't 
know  very  much  about  them,  perhaps,  old 
bachelor  as  I  am  ;  but,  after  all,  I  don't 
suppose  that  experience  of  one  or  two  is  quite 
thrown  away.  Do  you  know  that  we  stand 
in  a  very  extraordinary  relation  to  one 
another,  you  and  I  ?  ' 

'Very  likely,'  said  Phoebe.  'Nothing 
seems  so  very  extraordinary,  now.' 

1  So  I  used  to  think,  at  your  age.  At 
mine,  everything  is  wonderful,  and  every- 
thing is  new.  That  is  one  of  the  compensa- 
tions of  growing  old,  that  we  grow  young. 
Here  am  I,  a  bachelor,  taking  into  a  sort  of 
charge  a  stray  young  woman  of  whom  I  know 
nothing  but  that  she  is  sailing  under  false 
colours,  and  whom  I  never  saw  till  the  day 
before  yesterday.  I  want  nothing  of  her  but 
the  loan  of  her  eyes,  and  she  wants  nothing 
of  me.  I  don't  suppose  we  are  ever  likely  to 
know  much  more  of  one  another  than  we  do 
now.  Do  you  clearly  understand  that  you, 
to  put  it  plainly,  must  take  my  help,  until 
you  come  to  your  senses,  or  starve  ? ' 

'  I  can't  indeed.' 

'  How  do  you  propose  to  pay  your  rent,  if 
you  please  ? ' 
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8  Mr.  Marcus  said ' 


'  You  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Marcus,  or  with  Mr.  anybody,  except  Mr. 
Esdaile ;  and  with  him  just  as  little  as  you 
can.  There  is  just  one  thing  you  can  do  for 
your  living,  and  I  am  the  only  person  you 
can  do  it  for.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
painters  and  their  ways  ?  No  ?  Then  I 
will  show  you  something  about  them.  If 
you  will  simply  come  to  my  studio  at  such 
times  as  I  may  send  for  you  by  letter,  you 
shall  have  a  fee — yes,  that's  the  proper  word 
— a  fee  of — let  me  see — two  guineas  a  week 
whether  you're  wanted  or  no.  It  is  honour- 
able work,  I  assure  you  ;  and  just  the  face  and 
figure  that — you  know  I  told  you  so  at  our 
first  meeting — we  painters  can't  afford  to  lose. 
And  don't  think  you'll  earn  your  bread-and- 
butter  lightly.  You'll  have  to  come  when- 
ever you're  wanted,  in  all  weathers,  and  sit  in 
uncomfortable  attitudes  for  as  long  as  I  want ; 
and,  in  fact,  serve  a  tyrant  for  a  master,  at 
very  poor  pay.' 

He  watched  her  sharply,  to  see  whether 
this  barefaced  attempt  to  trick  Phoebe  into 
letting  herself  be  grossly  overpaid  for  doing 
nothing  should  be  seen  through  and  refused. 
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So  far,  lie  bad  no  cause  to  fear  for  the  success 
of  his  pious  fraud  ;  for  aught  Phoebe  knew,  a 
painter's  model  might  hold  a  proud  position 
by  right  of  office,  and  might  command  salaries 
equal  to  those  of  leading  ladies.  But  he  read 
a  certain  hesitation,  and  he  read  it  rightly,  and 
was  pleased. 

'  I  have  been  friendly  enough  with  you  so 
far,'  said  he,  '  because  I  wanted  to  prove  to 
you  that  your  coming  to  terms  with  me  was 
the  only  rational  thing  you  could  do  for  your- 
self— accept  the  bargain,  and  I  warn  you  that 
we  shall  be  employer  and  employed,  nothing 
more — a  rigorous  employer,  and  an  absolutely 
independent  employed.  I  shall  be  sorry  for 
my  own  sake  if  you  refuse  ;  but  be  it  as  you 
will.' 

Phoebe  remained  silent.  But  '  I  must  live,' 
sighed  she.  '  If  I  could  only  do  something — 
anything  ;  it  feels  like  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  my  living  by  having  a  peculiar  sort  of 
eyes.  .  .  .  What  would  Phil  say?  What 
would  he  tell  me  was  right  to  do  ?  I  should 
know  what  not  to  do  then.  ...  I  don't 
think  he  would  like  it ;  I  think  he  would 
tell  me  to  say  no — and  that's  enough.  Yes, 
Mr.  Esdaile,  I  will,'  said  she  aloud.     Which 
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meant,  '  Nobody  shall  be  my  master ;  I  will 
be  free.' 

'Thank  you,  Miss  Vernon.'  His  manner, 
always  frosty,  now  became  icy  cold.  Having 
gained  his  point,  he  resolved  to  treat  her  in 
such  wise  that  she  should  complain  of  his  rude- 
ness and  tyranny,  but  never  of  his  being  over 
kind.  Her  position  would  be  safe  and  easy  then, 
and  scandal,  if  it  should  venture  to  lift  its  head, 
would  be  frozen  before  it  could  move  its  tongue. 

So  Phoebe's  destiny,  for  the  present,  refused 
to  lead  her  nowhere,  and  a  kindly  whim  on 
the  one  side,  a  last  rebellious  impulse  on  hers, 
combined  to  place  this  heroine  of  romance  in 
the  sadly  unromantic  position  of  a  painter's 
model.  It  is  true  that  her  pay  belonged  to 
regions  of  romance,  but  that  she  could  not 
tell ;  nor  could  she  justify  her  position  by  such 
brilliant  precedents  as  those  of  Eubens's  wife, 
La  Fornarina,  Lady  Hamilton,  or  the  Venetian 
lady  of  Paris  Bordone.  Perhaps  that  was  just 
as  well,  for  some  of  the  precedents  might  have 
had  a  much  stronger  repellent  effect  than  the 
presumed  displeasure  of  Phil.  Her  new  lodg- 
ing, not  very  far  from  Esdaile's  house,  was 
comfortable,  and  it  struck  her,  knowing  some- 
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thing  of  the  humbler  lodging-keeper  class, 
from  youthful  experience  of  neighbours,  that 
rents  for  rooms  had  very  much  fallen  since 
she  was  a  girl.  But  then  neighbourhoods  had 
naturally  a  good  deal  to  do  with  such  matters. 
Her  change  from  Cautleigh  Hall  and  Harland 
Terrace  did  not  cost  her  a  single  sigh — at 
last  she  was  alone  and  free.  But  it  was  not 
so  agreeable  to  face  the  fact  that,  except 
when  she  was  on  duty  at  the  studio,  she 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  and  was  likely 
to  be  only  too  much  alone. 

Once  upon  a  time  she  would  have  looked 
upon  a  prospect  of  perfect  solitude,  not  to  be 
broken  by  household  duties  towards  a  band 
of  noisy  brothers,  and  of  endless  leisure  for 
castle-building  and  day-dreaming,  and  the 
perusal  of  all  the  novels  that  have  been 
written  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  a 
vision  of  Paradise.  Paradise  had  come — and, 
having  come,  was  Paradise  no  more.  What 
were  novels,  now  ?  Traitors  and  enemies,  one 
and  all.  Even  those  yet  more  fascinating 
pictures  of  life  as  it  is  not,  called  plays,  had 
proved  no  less  misleading,  and  the  flash  of 
dramatic  genius,  for  it  was  no  less,  that  had 
for  one    supreme   moment  leaped  up  in  her 
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and  broken  forth  from  her,  had  been  frozen 
as  utterly  as  Esdaile  had  planned  to  freeze 
calumny — in  its  very  birth,  well-nigh  before 
it  had  been  born.  At  least,  so  it  seemed,  for 
in  truth  Phoebe  had  all  the  dramatic  genius 
that  Marcus,  the  shopman,  and  Esdaile,  the 
man  of  common  sense,  had  failed  to  see.  She 
could  no  more  have  acted  to  them,  in  cold 
blood,  than  she  could  cease  to  be  herself — 
actress  and  audience  in  one.  Had  she  been 
engaged  by  some  rash  manager,  I  know  that 
she  would,  in  some  inspired  moment,  have 
leaped  at  one  bound  to  the  height  of  glory 
and  have  made  his  fortune  and  her  own  ;  but 
then  she  would  have  ruined  him  twice  over  at 
least  before  that  moment  came,  and,  having 
once  come,  it  might  come  never  again.  From 
that  last  and  worst  of  tragedies,  thanks  to 
Richard  Esdaile,  Phoebe  Burden  was  spared  ; 
and  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  had  to  tell 
another  tale — nothing  worse  than  that  of  one 
who  had  to  find  out  for  herself,  with  nobody 
to  help  her,  that  not  one  of  us  is  strong 
enough  to  create  a  world  ;  that  the  world  is 
precisely  what  it  is,  and  neither  less  nor  more 
— that,  though  there  are  some  thousand 
million  of  souls  therein,  there  are  not  a  thou- 
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sand  million  worlds,  but  one  world,  and  that 
is  the  same  to  us  all,  with  the  same  right, 
and  the  same  wrong. 

Esdaile  proved  both  an  irregular  and  a 
hard  master.  Phoebe  never  knew  when  to 
expect  a  summons,  and,  when  she  obeyed  it, 
she,  to  all  intents,  might  be  a  marble  statue  to 
him ;  he  was  never  warmer  than  ice  to  her. 
Fever  again  did  he  preach  to  her,  or  at  her, 
or  suggest  that  a  confidence  on  her  part 
would  not  be  thrown  away.  She  had  never 
met  a  human  being  of  this  stamp  before. 
Doyle  was  rough  and  stern,  but  she  would  not 
have  had  a  woman's  instinct  had  she  thought 
him  cold.  Sir  Charles  Bassett  was  not  rough, 
and  was  to  Doyle  what  steel  is  to  iron ;  but 
she  knew  well  enough  that  had  he  hated  a 
woman  he  would  have  shown  his  hate  only  in 
the  form  of  doubled  courtesy.  Phil  could 
outdo  both  in  the  roughness  of  iron  and  the 
hardness  of  steel,  but  then,  in  him,  the  furnace 
never  went  without  its  fire.  Esdaile,  when 
once  the  bargain  between  them  had  been 
struck,  resumed  his  cynical  mask,  and  added 
the  element  of  ice  to  those  of  iron  and  steel. 
He  made  Phoebe  feel  that  she  might  serve 
him  for  a  year  without  being  alarmed  by  a 
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look  he  could  give  her  or  by  a  word  that 
he  could  say.  So  it  was  best,  no  doubt ; 
but  Phoebe  was  learning  fast  to  be  a  woman, 
and  women  do  not  like  to  be  treated  as 
Pygmalion  did  not  treat  even  a  statue  of 
stone. 

6  What  is  my  life  to  mean  ?  '  thought  she, 
when  it  had  been  drifting  on  after  this  fashion 
for  some  time.  '  It  can't  mean  that  I've 
been  given  thousands  of  discontents  only  to 
sit  in  a  chair  and  let  a  painter  stare  at  me  as 
if  he'd  never  seen  such  a  thing  before.  I  dare 
say  my  eyes  are  worth  his  buying  now,  as  he 
says  so  ;  but  that  won't  last  for  ever,  unless 
things  are  always  to  be  different  with  me 
than  with  other  people,'  for,  though  she  had 
burned  her  magical  books,  she  had  not  even 
yet  left  off  the  bad  habit  of  regarding  her- 
self as  the  heroine  of  a  story.  'I  suppose 
I  shall  some  day  get  old,  if  I  don't  die,  and 
with  nothing  good  to  happen,  except  the 
last,  in  all  that  while.  If  I  were  like  other 
girls  I  could  play,  or  sing,  or  dance  for  my 
bread.  Perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  better  in 
itself  than  what  I'm  doing  now,  but  it  would 
make  things  happen,  and  people  come,  and 
perhaps ' 
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But  she  was  firm  in  one  thing  :  she  always 
resolutely  cut  in  two  a  perhaps  that  might 
end  in  Phil.  Some  less  distinct  resolve  formed 
itself  in  her  mind  that  she  might  take  to 
saving  from  her  salary  while  it  lasted,  and 
then  spend  her  savings  in  learning  some  more 
enduring  and  trustworthy  accomplishment 
than  that  of  having  eyes.  At  any  rate  it 
would  be  something  to  do,  and,  since  she  had 
never  really  tried  to  use  her  brains,  she  had 
never  discovered  that  study  of  any  sort  will 
not  serve  for  a  mere  time-killer.  Even  Dick's 
boisterous  laughter  and  clattering  boots, 
despised  once  by  their  owner's  romantic 
sister,  would  have  been  welcome  now. 

One  wet  afternoon,  tired  with  a  morning's 
dreary  sitting  to  no  apparent  purpose,  seeing 
that  her  employer  was  attending  to  other 
matters  half  the  time,  and  much  more  tired  of 
herself,  she  mustered  courage,  invaded  the 
lower  regions  of  the  house  where  she  lodged, 
and  found  the  lady  of  the  house  busily  en- 
gaged over  the  kitchen  fire. 

8  Mrs.  Hughes,'  said  Phoebe  nervously — 
for  what  heroine  ever  asked  such  question 
before  ? — '  would  you  mind  giving  me  a  little 
plain  sewing — stockings  to  darn,  or  anything 
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you  please  ?     I'm  sure  you  must  want  help, 
with  all  you've  got  to  do.' 

'  Stockings  to  darn,  Miss  Vernon  ?  Why, 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  my  born 
days  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hughes,  who,  with  her 
husband,  locked  up  to  Esdaile,  their  patron, 
with  a  reverence  that  they  were  eager  to  ex- 
tend to  a  young  lady  with  whose  rent  he  had 
been  good  enough  to  honour  them.  For  did 
Phoebe  ever  know  how  much,  both  in  money 
and  in  words,  she  owed  to  Esdaile  in  this 
matter.  '  Want  to  darn  my  stockings — and 
you  a  young  lady  !  Never  did  I  ever  hear  of 
such  a  thing  before.' 

'  If  you  please,'  pleaded  Phoebe,  '  or  any- 
thing else — if  it's  anything  I  can  do.  But  I 
think  I  could  mend  stockings  and  look  over 
linen  best,  especially  if  it  wants  a  great  many 
buttons,  and  is  very  much  frayed  ;  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  that  sort  of  work  when  I  was  a 
girl ' 

6  And  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  call  your- 
self now ! '  said  Mrs.  Hughes,  with  a  broad 
smile  in  which  shone  the  whole  of  the  kitchen 
fire.  '  Whatever  would  Mr.  Esdaile  say  to 
such  a  thing,  I'd  like  to  know  ? ' 

6  Did    you    ever   in    all    your   life,    Mrs. 
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Hughes,  know  what  it  means  to  have  nothing 
to  do?' 

4 1  don't  know  as  I  did,  miss ;  but  I'd 
uncommonly  like  to  try.' 

'Then,  please  let  me  try  to  let  you  do 
less.  If  there's  one  thing  I  love  doing  better 
than  anything  else,  it's  darning  stockings  with 
very  large  holes.' 

'  Well,  Miss  Vernon,  tastes  do  differ,  as 
Mr.  Esdaile  says  to  John  Hughes.  I  must 
own  I  like  them  small.  But  if  you  really  do 
want  to  give  yourself  a  treat,  miss,  I  won't 
stand  in  the  light,  though  I  sha'n't  have  the 
face  to  tell  Mr.  Esdaile.' 

4  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Hughes,  he  wouldn't 
mind,'  said  Phoebe  a  little  bitterly  ;  for  he 
had  not  asked  her  a  single  question  about 
herself  from  the  hour  that  she  consented  to 
become  his  model.     '  So  please ' 

Persuaded,  though  a  little  conscience- 
stricken,  Mrs.  Hughes  left  her  mutton-chops, 
and  turned  over  a  confused  basket  of  articles 
of  clothing  waiting  for  the  needle. 

4  Here's  some  with  biggish  holes  to  be  sure 
— they  belong  to  the  gentleman  in  the  back 
attic,  and  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  gentleman  too  ; 
scribble,  scribble,  scribble,   all  day  long,  and 
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not  much  coming  of  it,  I'm  afraid.  How 
his  stockings  get  in  such  a  state,  if  he  don't 
get  the  nails  in  his  boots,  goodness  knows, 
for  he  don't  walk  out  so  much  as  you.  But, 
perhaps,  Miss  Vernon,  you  mightn't  like  to 
Jook  after  a  strange  gentleman's  things ' 

'  So  long  as  it  isn't  the  strange  gentleman 
himself,'  said  Phoebe,  '  I'm  sure  I  don't  mind. 
There,  I  think  I've  picked  out  the  worst.  I'll 
carry  them  straight  off  into  my  room,  and 
have  a  pleasant  afternoon.' 

6  Ah,  miss  !  you'd  be  a  treasure  of  a  wife 
to  a  poor  man,'  said  Mrs.  Hughes ;  '  and  so,  I 
suppose  you'll  marry  a  rich  one.  It's  the 
way  of  the  world.  I  ought  to  have  married 
high,  and  so  I  would,  if  I  hadn't  married 
John  Hughes.  Not  but  what  we  don't  do 
pretty  well,  considering.  You're  all  right, 
Miss  Vernon  ;  it's  the  gentleman  in  the  attic 
troubles  me.  I  had  a  writing  gentleman  up 
there  once  before,  who  never  had  his  pen  out 
of  his  hand,  though  not  half  so  tight  in  it  as 
this  one's,  and  he  owes  me  three  weeks'  rent 
to  this  day.' 

Phoebe  was  not  interested  in  the  strange 
gentleman.  But  the  prospect  of  having  some- 
thing to  occupy  her  fingers,  and  that  something 
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unquestionably  useful,  proved  the  continuation 
of  a  happy  inspiration.  Is  it  quite  possible 
for  an  amateur  seamstress  to  work  upon  a 
stranger's  clothes  without  speculating  a  little 
about  the  wearer,  whether  he  is  old  or  young, 
and  a  dozen  equally  unimportant  things? 
Probably  Phoebe,  wholesomely  occupied, 
thought  for  once  as  others  think.  But  such 
thoughts  merely  passed  along  the  surface, 
and  did  not  give  her  any  real  interest  in  the 
gentleman  who  managed,  without  walking,  to 
wear  holes  in  his  stockings  large  enough  to 
thrust  a  fair- sized  fist  through. 

The  next  day  chanced  to  be  Sunday. 
Esdaile  was  a  man  who  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  days,  and  either  heedlessly,  or 
else  by  way  of  experiment  upon  the  nature 
of  her  character  and  training,  omitted  to 
make  any  in  the  case  of  Phoebe.  She  had 
received  a  message  to  attend  the  studio  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  undergo 
an  hour's  minute  study  of  her  hands. 
Indeed  by  this  time  Esdaile  must  have 
known  this  by  no  means  too  beautiful  girl 
by  heart ;  but  the  hands  were  a  happy 
thought ;  by  judicious  economy  he  might 
contrive  to  give  a  week  to  each  finger,  and 
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then  lie  might  proceed  to  a  detailed  study 
of  her  nose.  He  dismissed  her,  to  her  relief, 
and  not  improbably  to  his  own,  at  half-past 
ten. 

It  was  a  most  unlikely  hour  to  meet  any- 
body whom  she  knew.  She  had  certainly 
never  belonged  to  a  church-going  family 
at  any  period  of  her  career ;  and  least 
of  all  had  she  the  faintest  expectation 
of  meeting  her  heroic  lover,  Stanislas 
Adrianski,  who,  if  a  free  man,  was  doubt- 
less in  bed,  and,  if  still  in  service,  down  in 
Lincolnshire  helping  his  master  to  rise. 
And  yet,  coming  towards  her  along  the 
street,  she  was  convinced  that  she  saw 
Stanislas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  con- 
vinced that  he  saw  her.  As  to  the  nature 
of  her  thoughts  about  him,  she  had  given 
up  thinking  ;  as  to  the  nature  of  her  feel- 
ings towards  him,  she  was  sure.  Since  her 
visit  at  Cautleigh  Hall,  and  even  since  the 
renewal  of  her  relationship  with  Phil, 
she  had  seen  him  with  different  eyes,  and 
had,  in  some  fashion,  contrived  to  see 
through  him,  though  without  seeing  any- 
thing very  definite  on  the  other  side.  She 
would  have   flown   from   Phil   with    all   her 
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speed,  while  hoping  with  all  her  heart  to 
fail,  but  from  Stanislas  her  instinct  was 
to  hide.  After  all  she  was  not  quite  sure 
of  its  being  Stanislas,  and  did  not  dare  to 
look  a  second  time.  So  she  let  herself  be 
carried  away  by  a  current  that  happened, 
by  good  fortune,  to  be  setting  through  a 
church  door.  It  was  the  last  place  into 
which  she  was  likely  to  be  followed  by 
friend  or  foe. 

Of  course  she  had  been  to  church  with 
the  others  at  Cautleigh,  and,  as  Sir  Charles 
had  noticed,  shown  a  peculiar  quickness  in 
picking  up  the  forms  with  which  she  had 
obviously  been  unacquainted  on  her  first 
arrival.  But  what  she  had  heard  there 
had  never  chanced  to  touch  her  inward 
ear.  Even  now,  having  been  shown  into  a 
seat,  she  went  through  the  forms  of  sitting, 
rising,  and  kneeling  with  merely  mechanical 
precision,  thinking  mainly  of  whether  it  had 
been  really  Stanislas  Adrianski  whom  she 
had  seen,  and  if  he  had  really  seen  her, 
and  if  he  had  followed  her.  Xor  was  her 
attention  fairly  caught  until  she  heard  the 
words  :  '  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.' 
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The  command  seemed  to  be  spoken  in 
mockery.  How  could  she  pray  to  have 
her  heart  inclined  to  honour  a  shadow — 
she  who  had  never  known  the  phantom  of 
a  mother,  and  whose  father  had  been 
represented  by  one  man  who  had  sold  her 
and  by  another  who  had  bought  her  ;  even 
if  her  worst  fears  were  unfounded,  a  pair 
of  slave-dealers,  and  nothing  more  ?  The 
good  people  who  sat  next  her  must  have 
taken  her  for  some  undutiful  daughter, 
tortured  by  remorse,  when  she  could  not 
restrain  a  sob  that  followed  words  so 
little  likely  to  call  forth  a  burst  of  feeling. 
She  stood  up  at  the  Creed,  but  it  meant 
nothing  to  her — beliefs  of  any  sort  were 
no  longer  any  concern  of  hers.  She  sat 
through  the  sermon — it  told  her  nothing 
at  all.  But  presently  she  heard  yet  another 
verse : 

'  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.' 

As  soon  as  she  returned  home,  having 
met  no  trouble  on  the  way,  she  went  into 
the  kitchen. 
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4 1  want  some  more  stockings  to  darn,  if 
you  please,  Mrs.  Hughes,'  said  she. 

6  Mercy !  On  a  Sunday,  Miss  Vernon  ? 
Have  you  forgot  the  lady  that  sewed  on  a 
Sunday,  and  pricked  her  finger,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  ? ' 

'  I  forgot,'  said  Phoebe.  '  But  something 
I  must  do.  Have  you  got  a  prayer-book  in 
the  house,  Mrs.  Hughes  ?  ' 

1  Ah,  that's  more  like.  I  don't  hold  with 
pleasuring  nor  working  on  a  Sunday;  but 
with  getting  your  dinner  comfortable,  and 
taking  a  good  long  nap  over  your  Bible, 
hold  I  do.' 

So,  by  yet  another  chance,  Phoebe 
found  some  new  books  over  which  she 
could  ask  herself,  as  of  old.  '  Ah,  if  all 
this  were  true ;  and  for  me ! '  And, 
being  no  sceptic  by  nature,  as  her  history 
amply  shows,  she,  though  as  yet  vaguely 
enough,  discovered  some  things  which  no- 
body had  ever  tried  to  teach  her — not 
even  Phil. 
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CHAPTEE     X 

AN   UNSEEN   STORY 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  narrowly-escaped 
encounter  with  Stanislas  Adrianski — if  indeed 
it  were  he,  and  not  some  less  distinguished 
foreigner  of  the  same  illustrious  family — it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  Phoebe  could  have  done 
during  her  career  as  an  artist's  model.  But 
to  speculate  on  what  people  would  have  done, 
if  something  had  not  happened,  is  the  province 
of  historians  and  professional  biographers. 
To  say  that  Phoebe  found  entire  content  in 
mending  clothes  and  in  sadly  ill-regulated 
theological  studies  would  be  absurd;  but  it 
would  be  no  less  absurd  to  suppose  that  she 
found  no  comfort  in  either.  This  is  the 
hardest  period  in  her  adventures  to  describe. 
For  the  first  time  since  she  had  first  met 
Stanislas,  the  days  went  by  without  bringing 
events   with   them,  and   yet   she   had   never 
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missed   events  less,  or   felt  herself  less   com- 
pletely alone. 

I  would  linger  over  those  hours,  clays, 
weeks  of  solitude,  were  I  not  convinced  that 
the  dullest  taste  would  recoil  from  such  a 
seemingly  empty  chronicle.  She  was  still 
wandering  about  in  a  labyrinth,  but  the  thread 
in  her  needle  was  in  some  sort  playing  the  part 
of  the  clue,  and  she  was  following  it  not  alto- 
gether blindly.  Heathen  and  savage  as  she 
was,  she  could  make  out  one  or  two  leading 
points  without  any  outer  light,  such  as  that  it 
could  be  nobody's  fault  but  her  own  if  life 
looked  like  a  general  failure,  leading  to 
nothing.  Of  the  more  serious  matters  with 
which  her  head  was  growing  full,  there  is 
nothing  to  say.  She  was  simply  passing- 
through  a  phase  through  which  most  people 
pass  in  childhood,  before  they  grow  out  of 
such  childish  and  unpractical  things  for  good 
and  all.  But  the  nature  and  purpose  of  ones- 
self,  and  therefore,  in  a  less  degree  of  one's 
appendage,  the  universe,  is  a  question  of 
sufficient  fascination,  while  it  lasts,  to  keep 
dulness  away  from  the  asker,  though  by  no 
means  from  others.  In  such  a  condition  of 
mind,  the  exact  measure  of  the  freedom  of  the 
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■will  can  fill  up  the  whole  of  an  unoccupied 
five  minutes  at  any  time,  and  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  topic  is  no  sooner  settled  than  it 
is  quite  ready  to  open  itself  all  over  again.  As 
it  happened,  Phoebe  had  rather  less  genius  for 
speculative  theology  than  for  anything  else,  so 
that  there  seemed  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  be  amply  provided  with  thought- food  for 
the  rest  of  her  days. 

So,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  darning 
stockings  and  sewing  on  buttons  sufficed  for 
Phoebe  as  well  as  grinding  lenses  had  once 
been  sufficient  for  the  working  hours  of  a  some- 
what deeper  philosopher.  Of  course  she  did  not 
mean  to  live  like  this  all  her  life  long  ;  but  she 
was  young,  and  felt  no  pressing  call  to  begin 
to  act  upon  thoughts  that  were  turning  into 
theories.  Some  sort  of  plunge  would  have  to 
be  made  some  day,  and  meanwhile  it  was 
pleasant  to  sit  upon  the  edge  of  the  shore,  and 
to  look  out  over  the  sea.  Had  circumstances 
forbidden  every  sort  of  action,  she  would  no 
doubt  have  plunged  out  at  once ;  but  for 
this,  as  things  were,  any  time  would  do,  and 
she  had  learned  to  be  in  no  hurry  for  a  change. 
When  she  looked  out  farthest,  her  stitches 
formed  a  web  something  in  this  wise.     She 
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would  never  marry — that  was  certain.  No- 
body would  ever  want  her,  and  if  any  man 
should,  he  must  be  told  to  look  elsewhere. 
Not  even  Stanislas  Adrianski,  should  he  claim 
her,  as  the  saviour  of  Poland,  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  should  be  allowed  henceforth 
to  bring  the  romance  of  a  hero  and  heroine 
to  its  rightful  ending.  That  old  dream — she 
knew  not  why — was  as  dead  as  the  old  bay- 
tree,  which  must  now,  divorced  from  its  only 
poet,  be  dead  indeed.  Not  even  Phil  Nelson 
— but  that  had  never  been  part  of  her  story, 
and  was  his  no  more.  She  must  live  for  others, 
if  they  would  let  her  ;  for  strangers,  if  she 
could  find  any  in  need  of  such  incapable 
fingers  as  hers.  Then  the  stitches  would 
follow  one  another  faster,  and  the  new  thoughts 
would  begin  to  show  themselves  unable  to 
root  out,  if  not  the  old  dreams,  yet  the  old 
way  of  dreaming.  She  had  read,  even  in  her 
old  books,  of  saintly  women  who  had  played 
such  subordinate  parts  as  mothers  and  con- 
fidantes of  heroes  and  heroines,  and  had 
given  them  a  sort  of  languid  liking,  as  having 
no  concern  with  one  who  was  to  be  nothing 
less  than  the  full  heroine  of  her  own  story. 
But  these  had  always  been  represented  as 
VOL.    III.  q 
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having  had  their  stories,  just  as  she  must  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  had  hers, 
and   it    was    among    the   played-out,    third- 
rate  characters  that  she  must  now   look  for 
her  types  and  companions.      A   nun   with  a 
turn  for  nursing  was  not  any  longer  an  un- 
attractive character,  and  would  have  plenty 
of  time  for  contemplation  as  well  as  of  oppor- 
tunity for  action..     Fancy  put  in  a  stitch,  and 
suggested  a  dim  picture  of  Phil  Nelson,  say, 
stretched  on  a  hospital  bed,  and  opening  his 
eyes,  after  a  long  swoon,  upon  the  face  of  a 
nun  in  whom  he  recognised  the  foster-sister 
for  whom  he  had  once  professed  to  care,  and 
with  whom  all  thoughts  of  love  and  hate  were 
alike  dead  and  buried.     But  that  was  only  an 
ornamental  flourish  upon  a  picture  which  was 
otherwise  studiously  plain  and  sombre.     One 
real  thing  Phoebe  had  once  really    known    a 
little :  that  none  are  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  say,  '  I  will  help  those  who  are  still  poorer 
— and  I  can.'     Only — how  does  one  become  a 
nun?     For  want  of  knowledge  the    question 
was  even  harder  to  answer  than  the  old  one  of 
'  How  does  one  become  a  heroine  ? ' 

Perhaps  the   actress  in  Phoebe  was  by  no 
means  so  dead  as  the  vision  of  Stanislas  trium- 
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phant,  or  as  old  as  the  bay-tree.  But  the 
elevation  of  her  heart  was,  at  any  rate,  as 
genuine  as  the  mood  of  inspiration  which  had 
once  transformed  her  from  Phoebe  Doyle  into 
Olivia  Vernon.  Had  she  become — as  might 
have  happened — the  great  actress  of  her 
dreams,  she  would  by  no  means  have  been 
safe  from  some  season  of  enthusiasm  when  her 
laurels  would  have  seemed  vain,  and  when  the 
picture  of  self-annihilation  would  have  an 
irresistible  charm.  If  the  greatest  of  women, 
at  the  height  of  their  greatness,  have  not 
always  felt  this  the  most,  then  my  whole 
reading  of  human  nature  is  as  wrong  as 
Phoebe's.  And  if  a  convent  or  any  sort  of 
sisterhood  had  been  at  hand,  and  open  to 
receive  her,  the  enthusiasm  would  have  lasted 
long  enough  to  carry  her  in,  and  to  keep  her 
there  until  her  wings  should  have  time  to  grow 
again. 

In  the  matter  of  this  desire  she  might 
have  taken  Esdaile  into  her  confidence ;  but 
she  had  never  yet  put  a  desire  into  words, 
and,  even  if  the  present  strength  of  her  wish 
had  not  made  her  especially  shy,  her  em- 
ployer's increasing  coldness  of  manner  was 
enough  to  freeze  her  words.     But  she  kept 

q  2 
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hanging  about  the  subject ;  and,  while  turning 
over  fresh  supplies  of  linen  from  the  wash, 
asked  Mrs.  Hughes  : 

4  Did  you  ever  happen  to  know  a  nun  ?  ' 
'  A  what,  Miss  Vernon  ?  Oh,  I  know  what 
you  mean ;  one  of  those  poor  mistaken 
creatures  that  they  brick  up  in  a  wall  with 
bread  and  water,  and  cut  off  their  hair. 
"Where  I  come  from,  down  in  the  country, 
they  used  to  find  their  bones,  but  I  never  saw 
one  alive.  I  don't  suppose  I  should  be  alive 
very  long  myself  if  I  was  bricked  up  in  a  wall ; 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  made  against  such 
doings.  Not  that  one  need  be  bricked  up  in 
a  wall  to  starve.  It's  my  belief  that  if  a  man 
doesn't  eat  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, they'll  find  his  bones  somewhere  before 
very  long.' 

Phoebe  remembered  the  story,  in  one  of 
her  books,  of  a  nun  who  had  been  buried  alive- 
But  then  that  had  happened  in  a  foreign 
country  and  a  long  time  ago,  and  her  old 
books  had  lost  her  confidence  now.  So  the 
risk  of  meeting  with  the  doom  of  Sister  Sera- 
fina  at  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitor-General  of 
the  Jesuits  did  not  prevent  her  from  noticing 
that  Mrs.  Hughes  had  been  referring  to  some 
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case  of  insufficient  nourishment  within  her 
own  knowledge. 

1  Has  Mr.  Hughes  lost  his  appetite  ?  '  asked 
Phoebe.     'Isn't  he  well?' 

6  John  Hughes  ?  John  Hughes,  Miss 
Vernon,  does  lose  lots  of  things — there's  his 
temper,  and  his  wits,  and  my  time,  and,  when 
he  was  young,  more  situations  than  a  dozen 
men  would  have  the  chance  of  keeping  ;  but 
never  his  appetite — never  for  an  hour.  Bless 
your  heart  alive,  miss,  he  cuts,  and  he  comes 
again.  It's  the  front  attic  that's  sitting  heavy 
on  my  mind.' 

No  doubt  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  seam- 
stress by  calling  to  take  a  purely  professional 
interest  in  the  single  gentleman  whom  she 
does  for.  But,  when  this  stocking  represents 
a  daydream,  and  that  an  attempt  to  fathom 
the  purpose  and  end  of  the  universe,  and  this 
button  despair,  and  that  patch  an  act  of  hope 
and  aspiration,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
extending  one's  sympathies  from  the  clothes 
to  their  wearer.  There  must  needs  be  a  spe- 
cial personality  about  the  unknown  attic  who 
wore  the  webs  that  Phoebe  wove ;  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  but  that  some  subtle  influence 
should  not  connect  him  with  her,  no  less  than 
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her  with  him.  So  she  was  more  interested  in 
the  front  attic  than  if  his  increasingly  ragged 
raiment  had  been  innocent  of  her  patching  and 
darning. 

'  Is  he  ill  ? '  asked  she,  6  or  poor  ? ' 

4  It's  sad  to  think  of,'  said  Mrs.  Hughes, 
6  but  I'm  near  driven  to  think  he  can't  afford 
both  my  rent  and  his  own  dinner,  and  that 
he's  so  unlike  the  rest  of  them  that  he  lets  the 
dinner  go.' 

6  Hasn't  he  any  friends  ?  But  of  course 
not,  people  never  have  that  want  them,'  said 
Phoebe,  arguing  from  herself  to  the  world 
at  large.  'And  you  really  believe  that  he 
starves ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it,'  said 
Mrs.  Hughes.  '  One  day  I  think  one  thing, 
and  the  next  I  think  another.  That's  what 
makes  him  on  my  mind,  and  what  to  do  I 
don't  know.  Keep  a  man  for  nothing  I  can't 
and  I  won't  ;  and  yet  there's  other  things  I 
can't  clo  neither.' 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  Phoebe.  '  What  sort 
of  a  person  is  he  ?  Is  he  old  ?  He  must  be 
rather  large  according  to  his  clothes.' 

6  Yes,  he  is  big  ;  at  least  he  must  have 
been  when  those  clothes  were  new.     I  don't 
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suppose  he'll  see  sixty  again,  and  that's  a 
bad  time  to  find  oneself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.' 

Phoebe  asked  no  more  questions  then. 
The  barest  sketch  was  enough  to  provide  her 
with  a  finished  picture,  to  complete  at  leisure 
in  her  own  room.  The  picture  she  evolved 
from  Mrs.  Hughes's  rough  outlines  was  a  very 
sad  one  indeed — that  of  a  lonely  old  man,  too 
proud  to  beg,  too  honest  to  postpone  debt  to 
dinner,  and  dying  by  inches  of  pride  and 
honesty.  She  remembered  also  that  he  was 
an  author,  and  she  had  not  failed  to  gather 
from  her  books  a  certain  traditional  knowledge 
concerning  those  who  wrote  them.  Surely 
there  must,  at  last,  be  somebody  worse  off 
than  she,  who  had  two  guineas  a  week,  ample 
leisure,  youth  still  before  her — among  all  her 
troubles  she  had  never  happened  to  starve. 

'  It  is  horrible  to  think  that  under  the  same 
roof  there  should  be  one  person  growing  richer 
and  richer  every  week,  while  another  should 
be  unable  to  get  his  daily  bread,'  thought  she, 
kept  awake  in  her  bed  by  a  new  problem. 
4  When  one  person  hasn't  enough,  nobody 
else  ought  to  have  more.  But  what  can 
I  do  ? ' 
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The  new  question  was  harder  to  answer 
than  how  to  become  a  nun.  It  by  no  means 
kept  her  awake  all  night,  but  it  returned  to 
her  at  breakfast-time  in  a  way  that  made  her 
ashamed  of  having  two  eggs  to  eat  when  pro- 
bably the  attic  had  no  eggs  at  all.  And  yet 
it  was  impossible  to  send  up  an  egg  to  the 
attic  with  the  compliments  of  the  second 
floor. 

Why  should  thinking  and  planning  always 
be  so  easy — action  always  so  hard  ?  Her 
philanthropic  plans  had  been  blocked  up  by  a 
plain  boiled  egg ;  and  yet  she  felt  that  if  she 
could  not  contrive  to  trample  over  the 
obstacle  somehow,  all  her  new-found  peace 
would  be  gone. 

Esdaile  did  not  require  her  services  that 
day — indeed,  for  some  time  past,  her  office 
had  been  gradually  fading  into  a  sinecure — 
so  that  her  view  of  the  ordinary  relations 
of  painter  and  model  were  among  the  very 
wildest  of  all  her  romances.  There  was  nothing 
for  her  but  to  consult  once  more  with  Mrs. 
Hughes. 

But  unhappily  Mrs.  Hughes  was  in  a  bad 
temper  that  day. 

'  I  don't  see  any  call  to  have  a  coroner's 
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inquest  in  this  house,'  said  die  ;  '  and  that'll 
be  the  end  of  tilings  if  they  don't  change.  It's 
my  belief  he's  not  so  poverty-stricken  as  he 
seems,  for  he  had  money  last  night,  and  when 
he'd  paid  his  weekly  bill,  instead  of  spending 
what  was  over  on  a  good  rump-steak,  he  had 
a  bottle  of  brandy.  And  then,  instead  of 
drinking  that,  or  even  drawing  the  cork,  he 
threw  bottle  and  all  straight  out  of  window 
into  the  back  garden.  He  might  have  killed 
somebody.  And  the  noise  the  cats  made  was 
as  if  it  was  the  end  of  the  world.' 

'  Does  he  drink  much  ?  '  asked  Phoebe. 

'  Not  a  drop,  to  my  knowledge.  But 
better  drink  than  waste,'  said  Mrs.  Hughes. 
'He's  getting  too  queer  to  please  me.  I'll 
give  him  notice  to  quit  before  he  throws  the 
whole  house  out  of  the  window,  and  perhaps 
suicide  and  murder  to  follow.  John  Hughes 
does  queer  things  himself,  and  I've  known  him 
throw  a  bottle  out  of  window  too  ;  but  then 
that  was  an  empty  one.' 

Once  more  Phoebe  fancied  she  could  see 
the  whole  picture  more  clearly  than  Mrs. 
Hughes.  That  waste  of  good  liquor  looked 
like  an  act  of  self-conquest,  and  therefore  with 
the  touch  of  the  heroic  about  it  that  was  cer- 
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tain  to  go  to  her  heart  even  though  she  had 
ceased  to  consider  herself  a  heroine.  All  that 
it  must  have  meant  to  the  man  himself  not 
even  her  fancy  could  comprehend ;  but  she 
could  understand  a  little.  At  any  rate  this 
front  attic  could  not  be  altogether  like  all  the 
other  men  whom  she  had  known.  Phil,  for 
instance,  would  never  have  bought  the  bottle  ; 
Phil's  father  would  never  have  thrown  it  away. 
Here  was  a  combination  of  weakness  and 
strength  which,  inventing  and  colouring  it  as 
she  went  along,  filled  her  with  pity.  '  Old, 
friendless,  penniless,  tempted,  and  starving  ! ' 
thought  she.  4  And  I  can  do  nothing  for  him 
but  make  his  clothes  last  a  little  while  longer — 
and  not  much  longer  now.' 

At  last,  after  a  long  holiday,  she  received 
a  summons  to  attend  the  studio. 

'  So  you  are  still  at  large,  Miss  Vernon  ?  ' 
asked  Esclaile.  '  I  expected  you  would  have 
had  enough  of  liberty  by  this  time.  Well, 
since  you  are  here,  you  shall  give  me  half  an 
hour.  Of  course  I'm  not  going  to  trespass 
upon  your  confidence,  but  don't  you  begin  to 
find  liberty  a  little  dull  ?  ' 

4  I'm  only  too  well  off,'  said  she.     '  But  do 
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you  never  paint  anything  but  women  ?     Do 
you  never  have  to  paint  old  men  ? ' 

«  Old  men!     Why?' 

'  Because  I  know  an  old  man — very  old 
and  very  poor — who  wants  help  badly ;  and 
sitting  here  made  me  think  that  he  might  take 
my  place  for  a  little  while ' 

'Well?' 

'Mr.  Hushes  could  tell  you  about  him. 
He's  lodging  there.  I've  never  seen  him 
myself;  but  I  am  afraid  he  has  to  go  for  days 
together  without  a  meal.' 

'  Then  he  certainly  ought  to  make  a  good 
anatomical  study.  No,  I  don't  happen  to  want 
any  poor  old  men  ;  and,  as  you  haven't  seen 
him,  let  me  tell  you,  Miss  Vernon,  that  we 
choose  models  on  the  principle  of  their  being 
useful  to  us,  not  of  our  being  useful  to  them. 
And  London  is  so  full  of  men  very  old  and 
very  poor  that  my  employing  one  out  of 
charity  would  be  an  obvious  injustice  to  the 
others,  unless  I  employed  them  all.  He  pays 
his  rent,  I  hope  ?  I  shouldn't  like  Mrs.  Hughes 
to  be  done.' 

6  Every  week,  as  punctually  as  Monday 
comes  round.  And  Mrs.  Hughes  told  me  only 
last  night  that  he  has  lived  on  one  loaf  for 
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three  days.  This  is  London,  and  a  man  is 
allowed  to  starve  ! ' 

1  It  is  a  free  country,  Miss  Yernon.  If  a 
man  chooses  to  starve  himself  to  feed  his 
landlady,  that  is  his  own  affair.' 

6  You  mean  to  say  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  ?     It  is  horrible ' 

'Think  a  minute.  If  the  man's  like  the 
common  run,  he'll  soon  let  us  all  know  that 
lie  wants  help,  and  how  to  help  him.  If  he 
isn't — and  that's  very  possible — he'll  avoid 
help  like  the  plague,  and  resent  it  like  an 
insult.  So  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 
Wait  and  see.' 

And  nothing  but  worldly  wisdom  could  she 
get  out  of  Esdaile,  who  certainly  was  not  the 
man  to  commit  consciously,  deliberately,  and 
without  some  sort  of  prudential  excuse,  any 
act  of  charity — at  least  openly.  He  soon 
changed  the  subject,  and  then,  drifting  into 
his  usual  silence,  kept  this  very  poor  old  man 
at  bay.  But  his  coldness  had  for  once  the 
effect  of  adding  fuel  to  Phoebe's  zeal,  and  the 
suggestion  that  her  fellow-lodger  might  be 
starving  out  of  pride  as  well  as  out  of  honesty 
touched  her  still  more. 

The  hoard  she  was  accumulating  for  her 
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own  future  use  was  turning  red-hot  in  its 
drawer.  Wait  and  see,  indeed,  how  long  it 
takes  to  degrade  a  proud  man  into  a  beggar ! 
This  was  the  true  tragedy — the  true  injustice 
of  the  world,  and  she  could  not  look  back 
upon  her  own  well-fed  troubles  for  very  shame. 
She  passed  a  great  confectioner's,  with  a  view 
of  food  enough  in  the  window,  and  a  prospect 
of  more  than  enough  through  the  door,  to 
make  waiting,  in  such  a  case,  a  crime  and  a 
sin.  She  could  not  wait  even  to  think,  and 
was  presently  ordering  more  soup,  cutlets,  and 
cakes  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Hughes's  than  one 
hungry  man,  however  old  and  poor,  could 
demolish  in  a  day. 

4  When  you  send  it,'  said  she,  drawing  out 
her  purse,  and  calling  upon  her  ever  ready 
fancy  to  do  its  duty,  'please  tell  whoever 
opens  the  door,  that  it's  all  right,  and — no, 
you  needn't  say  anything,'  she  interrupted 
herself,  feeling  that  her  story  was  going  to  be 
both  complex  and  lame,  and  struck  with  what 
appeared  to  be  the  prospect  of  a  really  excel- 
lent stratagem.  'Only  let  it  be  at  the  house 
exactly  at  two.' 

Exactly  at  two  o'clock  she  was  at  her 
window,  which  commanded  an  excellent  view 
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of  the  street  in  both  directions,  and  it  was 
thus  Phoebe,  and  neither  Mrs.  Hughes  nor 
Mrs.  Hughes's  girl,  who  opened  the  door  to 
the  confectioner's  man.  Then,  when  the 
dishes  were  safely  landed  in  the  passage,  she 
ran  down  to  Mrs.  Hughes  in  the  kitchen. 

4 1  have  been  ordering  a  dinner  for  the 
front  attic,'  said  she  ;  '  please  take  it  up  to  him 
at  once,  and ' 

6  Bless  my  heart ! '  said  Mrs.  Hughes, 
following  her  upstairs,  and  gazing  at  the 
feast  in  dismay  ;  '  am  I  to  take  him  up  that  ? 
Why,  what  am  I  to  say  ?  But  it  don't  matter 
what,  he'll  send  it  all  flying  out  of  the 
window ' 

'  Oh  no,  not  when  he  sees  how  good 
the  things  look,  and  you  can  tell  him — any- 
thing will  do.  Say  you  know  for  a  positive 
fact  the  things  were  ordered  for  him  ;  but 
you've  sworn  not  to  tell  till  he's  eaten  them 
all ' 

6  If  it  had  only  been  a  couple  of  plain 
chops  ;  but  one  would  think  you'd  been 
ordering  for  Queen  Victoria.  I  call  that 
waste,  Miss  Vernon,  and  waste's  a  thing  I 
can't  bear  to  see.' 

'  Nor  I,'  said  Phoebe  ;    '  and   so  I've  kept 
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things  from  being  wasted  on  people  that  don't 
want  them.  Pray,  dear  Mrs.  Hughes,  carry 
them  up — now — before  they  spoil.' 

'  To  be  sure  I  would,  since  your  money's 
spent  and  gone,  but  I  shall  only  have  to  bring 
them  down  again.' 

'  Then  suppose  you  say  nothing.  Lay 
them  down  on  the  table,  and  say,  "  These  are 
for  you,"  and  walk  out  again.  Or  suppose 
you  lay  them  out,  and  say  you're  under  orders 
not  to  stir  from  the  spot  till  you've  seen  him 
begin.' 

'And  when  he  does  ask  who  ordered 
them ' 

6  Say  anything  you  like,  but  don't,  for  the 
world,  say  it's  me.  Say  it  was  somebody 
mysterious — unknown.  Please,  Mrs.  Hughes, 
think  how  hungry  the  poor  old  fellow  must 
be,  and  all  for  your  sake,  Mrs.  Hughes.' 

'  It  strikes  me,  Miss  Yernon,  if  you  were 
as  sensible  as  you're  kindly  meaning,  you'd 
be  a  wise  young  woman,  and  if  you  were 
no  more  kind  meaning  than  you're  sensible, 
unkind  wouldn't  be  the  word  for  you.  Well, 
I'll  be  foolish  myself  for  once,  it's  not  so 
often.' 

'  Thank  you,   and  I'll  help  you  carry  the 
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tilings  upstairs.  Depend  upon  it,  he  won't 
refuse  what  the  fairies  and  the  ravens  bring 
him,  though  no  doubt  he  would  if  he  thought 
it  came  from  charity.  And  that's  why  you 
mustn't  mention  names.  It  is  a  long  jour- 
ney. Is  this  his  door  ?  Then  I'll  run  down 
again,' 

It  was  the  most  exciting  affair  in  which 
Phoebe  had  ever  been  engaged.  Not  even 
when  the  life  of  Stanislas  Adrianski  had 
been  at  stake  had  she  forgotten  her  own 
self  more  completely.  Would  this  poor 
proud  old  man — for  it  need  not  be  said  that 
she  had  given  him  a  very  complete  personality, 
not  forgetting  a  more  finished  mental  por- 
trait of  him  than  Esdaile  could  have  painted 
with  the  live  model  before  him — would  this 
hungry  attic  accept  the  free  gifts  of  the  fairies 
and  the  ravens,  yes  or  no  ? 

But  the  answer  came  more  quickly  than 
she  hoped  or  feared.  Mrs.  Hughes  could 
scarcely  have  had  time  to  open  the  attic's 
door  than  she  stumbled  down  the  stairs, 
empty-handed,  and  burst  in  at  Phoebe's. 

4  Oh,  Miss  Vernon,  I  always  said  he'd  do 
it,  and  he  has  done  it  now,' 

'  He  has  thrown  them  out  of  window  ?  ' 
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'Worse  than  that,  he's  thrown  poison 
down  his  inside  !  ' 

'  Poison  ! '  cried  Phoebe,  turning  faint  and 
cold. 

'  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  And  the  girl's 
out,  and  John  Hughes  at  the  studio,  and  if  I 
go  for  a  doctor ' 

'  Go  back  to  him  at  once,  I'll  go  for  a 
doctor.     Where  shall  I  go  ?  ' 

'  You'd  better  take  a  hansom,  miss, 
and  drive  straight  to  Dr.  Eonaine,  that's  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Esdaile,  and  bring  him  back. 
Perhaps  we'll  get  out  of  an  inquest  that 
way.' 

8  Yes — where  ?  ' 

'  Sixteen,  Savage  Street ;  not  six  minutes* 
drive.' 

Phcebe  was  out  of  the  house  and  in  a 
hansom  without  knowing  how,  and  in  less 
than  six  minutes,  by  rare  good  luck,  she  had 
reached  the  street  and  the  number.  She  took 
no  heed  of  the  unprofessional  surroundings 
of  the  doctor's  dwelling,  and,  having  been 
merely  told  on  what  floor  he  would  be  found, 
new  upstairs  faster  than  she  had  flown 
down. 

'  Dr.  Eonaine,'  she  cried  out,  seeing  a  man 

VOL.    III.  R 
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in  the  middle  of  a  sort  of  chaos,  '  you  are 
wanted  instantly.' 

6  Phoebe  ! '  exclaimed  a  well-known  voice. 

The  man  in  the  middle  of  chaos  was 
Phil. 
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CIIAPTEE  XI 

THE    DOCTOE'S    LITrLE    GIKL 

Philip  Xelsox  looked  as  if  a  ghost  were  visiting 
him.  But  to  Phoebe,  after  the  first  surprise, 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  finding  Phil 
anywhere.  He  had  taught  her  to  dread  his 
reappearance  with  the  fear  that  is  more  like 
disappointed  hope — if  one  may  dare  so  far  fly 
in  the  face  of  words — than  hope  itself  can  be. 
And  now  that  he  had  found  her  again  she 
knew  in  her  heart  that,  until  she  could  ao-ain 
escape  from  him,  she  might  let  herself  drift  in 
safety — nay,  that  Phil  must  be  changed  in- 
deed if,  he  being  at  hand,  the  front  attic  should 
die. 

4  What  brings  you  here  ?  '  said  he. 

6  Don't  ask  me  now — I  want  Dr.  Pionaine. 
A  poor  man  is  dying ' 

'  Dying — who  ?  3 

1 1  don't  know — I  never  thought  to  find 
you — but  he  may  be  dead ' 

E  2 
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1  I'm  wanted,  am  I  ?  '  said  Eonaine  from 
his  bedroom,  and  following  his  question. 
'  Here  I  am.' 

'  Then  oh  come  at  once  ! '  cried  Phoebe. 
'  I  have  a  cab  at  the  door.' 

'  But  wait  a  bit.  What  is  it  ?  Men  die  of 
such  lots  of  things,  ye  know.' 

'  Mrs.  Hughes  thinks  it's  poison — but  I'm 
afraid  he's  starved.' 

'  Mrs.  Hughes  ?  I  know.  Poisoned  or 
starved.  Well,  they're  not  quite  the  same 
thing,  but  the  alternative's  something.  Just 
wait  a  minute.  .  .  .  There — now  I'm  your 
man.  Where  are  you  coming,  Nelson  ? 
You're  not  coming  too  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  am,'  said  Phil. 

He  did  not  look  at  Phoebe,  but  he  made 
her  feel  that  he  was  once  more  taking  com- 
mand of  her.  It  was  not  quite  as  she  felt,  but 
she  was  right  in  thinking  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  let  her  out  of  his  sight  till  he  had 
learned  a  little  more.  He  had  meant  never 
to  see  her  again ;  but  the  very  nature  of  her 
errand  made  it  possible  that  chance  might 
have  given  him  one  more  chance  of  helping 
her  after  all. 

1  Are  ye  mad  ?  '  asked  Eonaine  in  a  tone 
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that  was  meant  for  a  whisper,  as  they  came 
downstairs.  '  It's  broad  daylight — and  if  it's 
poison  there'll  be  the  police  about,  as  sure  as, 
if  it's  starvation,  there'll  be  nobody  at  all. 
And  when  everything's  just  smooth  for  your 
getting  out  of  the  country — it's  like  jumping 
into  the  jaws  of  a  crocodile.' 

c  I'm  not  likely,'  said  Phil,  '  to  jump  in  too 
far.  You  may  want  another  pair  of  hands. 
I'm  coming,  anyhow.' 

Phoebe  heard,  but  could  not  understand. 
Still  less  could  she  understand  the  look  that 
came  over  his  face  when,  instead  of  driving 
to  his  father's  house,  the  cab  drew  up  in  a 
humble  street  which  he  had  never  seen.  Was 
this  where  she  lived — and  did  Stanislas 
Adrianski  live  there  too?  And  that  wild 
suggestion  of  poison — had  crime  been  leading 
to  the  end  of  crime  ?  Had  he  been  certain  of 
arrest,  he  could  not  have  kept  away.  He 
had  deliberately  given  in,  but  Phoebe,  to 
whatever  depth  she  had  fallen,  was  Phoebe 
still.  He  could  have  given  up  seeing  her 
again,  but,  seeing  her,  he  could  not  let  her  go 
till  he  was  sure  that  she  had  not  reached 
some  last  depth  that  would  compel  him,  if  he 
could  not  otherwise  help  her,  to  plunge  after 
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her.  At  any  rate,  to  pass  her  by  for  his  own 
safety's  sake  was  not  in  him.  He  could  not 
have  done  that,  even  had  she  not  been 
Phoebe. 

The  door  was  opened  at  once. 

'Not  too  late,  Mrs.  Hughes?'  asked 
Eonaine. 

'  He's  not  gone ' 

'  Is  anybody  with  him  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  soul  but  me.' 

'  Then  take  me  up  at  once,  and  I'll  talk 
as  we  go.  You  just  wait  about,'  he  said 
to  Phil ;  '  I'll  let  you  know  if  ye're  wanted.' 

And  so  Phoebe  and  Philip  were  left 
together  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  She, 
embarrassed  enough,  moved  slowly  up  to- 
wards her  own  room. 

6  Shall  I  follow  you,'  asked  he,  '  or  shall 
I  wait  here  ? '  He  -spoke  to  her  as  if  to  a 
stranger  ;  she  had  never  heard  him  speak  like 
that  to  her  before.  Had  he  even  ceased  to 
be  her  enemy  ?  That  would  be  worse  than 
merely  ceasing  to  be  her  friend.  If  she 
had  no  enemy,  she  had  indeed  nothing  in 
the  world. 

'  Just  as  you  like,'  was  all  she  could  say. 

6  Are  you  alone  here  ?  ' 
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'  Everywhere,'  said  Phoebe.  '  And  I  mean 
never  to  be  anything  else — if  I  can.' 

It  was  certainly  not  an  invitation,  but 
he  followed  her.  At  any  rate  it  meant 
that  he  ran  no  immediate  chance  of  meeting 
Stanislas  Aclrianski — beyond  that  point  he 
saw  no  significance  in  her  profession  of  soli- 
tude. 

4  Then  you  are  living  here,'  he  said,  look- 
ing round  her  room.  'And  you  say  you 
do  not  know  the  man  who  has  been  taken 
ill?' 

6 1  have  never  seen  him,'  said  she. 

6  Then  I  can  speak  to  you  of  yourself, 
once  more.     But — but  what  can  I  say  ?  ' 

'I  heard  something  just  now — you  are 
£oino;  abroad  ? ' 

6  Naturally — travel  is  part  of  my  trade. 
Phoebe,  as  I  am  going  to  leave  England  for 
ever,  as  I  mean  never  again  to  see  you  while 

we  two  live We  have  been  brother  and 

sister.  Tell  me  the  whole  of  your  life — if  you 
can  live  it  you  can  tell  it  ;  you  know,  at  any 
rate,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  say  anything 
when  I  can  do  nothing.  I  have  been  afraid 
to  look  things  in  the  face — but  surely  it 
cannot  be  for  nothing  that  we  have  met  once 
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more.     It  will  be  better  to  know  everything 
than  to  know  nothing,  after  all.' 

His  voice  seemed  to  mean  something,  but 
his  words  to  her  could  have  no  meaning  at  all. 
This  was  no  mere  miscomprehension,  which 
words  could  have  prevented  or  which  words 
could  remove.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  one 
outward  circumstance  in  her  life  she  had  no 
ground  to  imagine,  and  while  her  inner  life 
was  all  her  own,  neither  in  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  there  cause  to  address  her  in  such 
solemn  tones,  as  if  she  were  the  heroine  of 
some  nameless  mystery.  He  knew  even  more 
than  others — more  than  herself;  for  had  not 
the  key  to  the  history  of  Stanislas  Adrianski 
been  in  his  hands  alone  ? 

What  could  he  mean  by  going  away  in 
order  that — eyes  can  see  more  than  ears  can 
hear — he  might  never  see  her  again  ? 

'  I  may  ask  you  this  ;  I  have  the  right  of 
a  man  who  once  swore  to  stand  by  you 
through  good  and  ill.  If  I  can't  do  that,  I'm 
not  likely  to  do  you  harm — or  even  others, 
whoever  they  may  be.  If  you  need  me,  let 
me  know  where  I  can  send  you  my  address 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  you  may  always 
know   it,  and  be  able  to  say  '  Come.'     You 
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must  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  this  life  of 
yours  cannot  last  for  long.' 

4  But  it  will — it  must.' 

1  No,  Phoebe,  it  cannot  ;  and  it  must  not, 
and  it  shall  not !  '  said  Phil,  forgetting  that  he 
had  given  in.  '  Have  you  not  learned  to  see 
the  end  ?  Are  you  so  lost  that  you  will  not, 
or  so  blinded  that  you  cannot  see  ?  It  may 
be  blindness — father,  husband,  friends,  all  in 
league  to  use  you ' 

6  Husband  ?  ' 

1  What  else  ?     For  I  won't  believe ' 


'  Philip  !   what — whom  can  you  mean  ?  ' 
8  What    else  ?     Are    you  not   married    to 

Stanislas    Adrianski,  if   not  in   the    sight   of 

7  © 

men,  yet  in  the  sight  of '     He  could  not 

say  '  Heaven,'  and  there  was  only  one  other 
word. 

'  To  him  !  '  cried  Phcebe,  hot  with  some- 
thing terribly  like  shame,  and  yet  not  shame. 
'  What  has  made  you  dream  of  such  a  thing  ?  ' 
She  had  dreamed  of  it,  but  then  a  dream  is 
a  dream.  '  I  only  pray  that  I  may  never  see 
him — or  any  creature  whom  I  have  ever  seen 


— again. 


Phoebe  did  not  often  speak  out,  but  when 
she  did,  when  she  could   act  herself  with  as 
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much  soul  and  meaning  as  she  had  once  acted 
Olivia  Vernon,  there  was  no  doubting  her. 

6  Is  that  true?'  he  asked  ;  but  in  such  wise 
that  his  question  needed  no  answer.  He,  too, 
was  among  the  creatures  whom  she  prayed 
never  to  see  again.  But  that  was  also  his 
own  will,  and  it  therefore  mattered  little  so 
long  as  Stanislas  Adrianski  was  included  in 
the  same  prayer.  '  Phoebe — answer  me,  as  this 
may  be  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet — is 
Stanislas  Adrianski  no  more  to  you — in  that 
way — than  I  ?  ' 

6  Nobody  is  anything  to  me  in  any  way — 
and  nobody  ever  has  been,  and  nobody  ever 
shall  be,'  said  Phoebe.  '  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean — I  don't  know  what  anybody  else 
means,  and  I  don't  care.  But  I  know  what  I 
mean.' 

'  And  what  do  you  mean  ?  ' 
'  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  know  ?  ' 
'  Which  means — which  does  it  mean  :  that 
you  can't  or  that  you  won't  tell  ?  Only  tell 
me  this,  and  I  will  ask  nothing  more.  No  ;  I 
don't  know  what  to  ask  you.  Why  won't 
you  tell  me  all,  whatever  it  is  ?  Do  you 
think  that  one  hair  of  your  head  would  be  in 
danger   from  me  ?     Good  Heavens !  you  say 
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you  have  nothing ;  but  what  have  I  ?  I  am 
going  out  into  the  world — alone.  Let  me 
feel  that  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  you,  before 
I  go.'  ^ 

'  You  have  nothing — you,  a  man  ?  You 
have  father — brothers — head — arms ' 

'  I  have  nothing,  Phoebe.  But  I  once  had 
a  sister,  who  used  to  trust  me,  I  think,  though 
no  tiling  else,  and  since  you  have  no  nearer 

ties '     He  stopped  speaking,  but  not  in 

doubt  of  her  word  ;  had  Stanislas  been  to  her 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  husband,  lawfully 
or  otherwise,  she  could  not  have  so  completely 
thrown  him  and  his  name  aside,  as  mere  pieces 
of  life's  lumber  in  general.  And  vet  some- 
tiling  to  her  the  man  must  have  been.  '  Yes  ; 
I  know  what  to  ask  you  now,'  said  he.  '  You 
say  you  have  no  friends.  Tell  me,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  if  you  mean  that  you  have 
broken  away  from  them,  one  and  all — from 
Stanislas  Adrianski,  from  my  father,  from  all 
who  have  used  you  and  tried  their  hardest  to 
ruin  you  ;  that  your  only  reason  for  silence 
is  that  I  might  injure  not  you,  but  them  ? 
Would  I  betray  my  own  father  ?  Am  I  on 
such  a  level  with  a  Stanislas  Adrianski  that 
I  would  betray — even  him  ?     Tell  me  that,  and 
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I  will  go  gladly  ;  I  shall  rot  have  tried  to 
help  you  in  vain.' 

'Betray  me — betray  them?  No,  Philip. 
Though  your  father  is  chief  of  all  the  Bobes- 
pierres,  and  though  Count  Adrianski  is  being 
hunted  down  by  the  Czar,  you  have  saved  the 
count,  and  I'm  sure  you  would  not  bring 
your  own  father  to  the  block  or  to  the 
guillotine.' 

She  took  him  by  the  arm  and  dragged 
him,  blindfold,  into  the  very  centre  of  that 
non-existent  world  which  was  her  home.  Or 
rather  he,  upon  the  scent  of  a  gang  of  robbers, 
real  enough  to  be  desperately  thought  of  in 
connection  with  policemen  and  turnkeys,  had 
been  pulled  up  short  by  a  crazy  scarecrow. 
He  had  heard  of  the  Associated  Eobespierres, 
and,  long  before  the  certainty  of  his  father's 
being  what  he  seemed  to  be,  had  only  by  dint 
of  the  most  obstinate  blindness  managed  not 
to  suspect  him  of  being  a  fool,  if  a  harmless 
one.  But  any  number  of  counts  and  crazes 
would  not  explain  the  mysteries  of  Cautleigh 
Hall  and  of  Mrs.  Urquhart's  jewels. 

'  But  you  have  broken  with  them — with 
all?' 

'  So   much,    that   nobody    on   earth   who 
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knows  me  knows  even  where  I  am — exceptyou  ; 
and  I  never  meant  you  to  know,  any  more  than 
they.  But,  since  you  do  know  it — it  doesn't 
matter  for  the  others,  because  I  should  not  go 
back  ;  but  I  was  afraid,  when  I  saw  you — till 
I  had  seen  you — that  you  were  come  to  take 
me  back  to  him,  and  then ' 

'  To  your  father — at  least,  to  mine  ?  Xo, 
Phoebe  ;  never  again.' 

1 1  mean  to  that  man  who  bought  me  like 
a  slave — John  Doyle.' 

'  Doyle !  the  name  of  your  supposed 
father,  at  Sir  Charles  Bassett's  ?  There  is 
such  a  man,  then,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
mystery  ?     Who  is  John  Doyle  ?  ' 

6  What !  Did  you  not  know  that  your 
father  sold  me  to  a  man  who  pretended  to  be 
mine,  for  four  thousand  pounds  ?  Has  none 
of  the  money  come  to  you  ?  ' 

c  My  father,'  said  Philip,  '  gave  me  to 
understand,  in  so  many  words,  that  you  had 
eloped  with  Stanislas  Adrianski — the  man 
whom  I  found  under  the  very  same  roof  with 
you  ;  to  whom  I  found  you  giving  money 
secretly,  and  other  things  than  money ;  in 
whose  welfare — he  a  servant,  you  a  guest — 
you  were  taking  an  interest  that  reached  to 
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agony  ;   so  great  that  I And  now,  after 

talking  of  Czars  and  guillotines,  you  tell  me 
that  you,  in  England,  have  been  sold  for  a 
slave,  for  thousands  of  pounds,  and  that  I  was 
party  to  the  sale.  Is  that  the  story  I  am  to 
carry  away  with  me  ?  ' 

4  You  never  heard  that  I  had  been 
claimed,  as  his  daughter,  by  a  man  called 
John  Doyle  ?     And  your  father  told  you  that 

I  had  gone  away  with It  is  impossible, 

Philip  ;  if  anybody  else  told  me  I  should  not 
believe.' 

8  It's  on  me,  Phoebe,  that  the  burden  of 
faith  seems  to  lie.  But  I  will  try  to  bear  it, 
if  I  can.     Who  is  John  Doyle  ?  ' 

6  I  don't  know,  unless  he's  a  slave- 
merchant.     But  he  is  a  rich  man,  from  India.' 

8  A  slave-merchant ! ' 

'What  should  he  want  to  buy  me  for, 
pretending  to  be  my  father,  except  for  a 
slave  ?  Philip,  I  think  your  father  must 
have  spoken  falsely  so  that,  since  you  don't 
know  it,  you  might  not  know.  I  was  for- 
bidden to  see  or  speak  to  any  of  you  all  again. 
And  your  father  might  think  you  would  try 
to  find  me  out,  unless  he  made  you  think  me 
— not  worth  finding  ' 
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'  Men  do  buy  girls,  but  not  for  daughters. 
And  what  has  Stanislas  Adrianski  to  do  with 
John  Doyle  ?  '. 

'  Only,'  said  Phoebe,  '  that  Stanislas  was 
one  of  the  people  who  had  known  me,  and 
that  he  found  me  out,  and  that  was  why  I 
was  sent  away  to  Cautleigh  Hall.' 

'  And  Stanislas  Adrianski  followed  you  ?  ' 

6  Yes.  He  found  out  where  I  was  going. 
Oh,  Philip,  though  I  know  you  never  pity  any- 
body. I  think  if  you  knew  all  I  went  through 
at  Cautleigh  Hall,  you  would  pity  me.  There 
was  hardly  an  hour  when  I  thought  him  safe.' 

6  From  the  police  ?  You  knew  his  life 
then,  and  yet  you  trembled  for  the  liberty  of 
this  thief?' 

'  I  do  not  call  an  exiled  patriot  a  thief ; 
whatever  tyrants  call  him,  he  is  a  hero  to  me.' 

'  A  hero,  who  runs  off  with  ladies'  dia- 
monds, and  then  says,  with  Adam :  "  The 
woman  .  .  .  she  gave  me." ' 

'  That  is  false  ! '  cried  Phoebe.  '  I  hate 
the  man,  but  that  is  false  all  the  same.  I 
did  give  him  money  to  help  him.' 

'  No,  Phoebe,  it  is  true.  It  was  upon  him 
that  Mrs.  Urquhart's  jewels  were  found,  and 
it  was  I  who  found  them  there.     And  it  was 
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you  whom  lie  charged  with  the  gift,  which 
means  the  theft,  and  it  was  to  me  that  he 
made  the  charge.' 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  Phoebe 
had  never  doubted,  and  that  was  Phil's  word. 
She  had  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Urquhart's  share 
in  the  missing  jewels  till  now,  nor  did  she 
take  sufficient  heed  of  that,  important  fact  in 
the  sigh  which  broke  from  her  heart,  and 
relieved  it  of  the  heaviest  weight  that  had  ever 
lain  there — the  shame  of  being  unable  to  give 
it  to  the  hero  of  her  dream.  For,  as  she  had 
said,  she  did  hate  the  man,  or  at  least  the 
thought  of  him  ;  and  it  is  always  good  to 
give  up  hating,  and  one  cannot  at  once  both 
hate  and  despise.  Yet  she  dared  not  look 
Philip  in  the  face,  even  though  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  price  which  he  had  paid  for 
her  safety,  and  had  paid,  as  it  now  seemed, 
needlessly  and  to  no  end.  For  she  believed 
him  to  be  judging  her  as  a  judge  a  criminal 
— as  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  as  she 
felt  he  would  name  it,  of  dreaming  dreams. 
Had  she  found  the  courage  to  look  up,  she 
would  have  known  better  ;  for  though  he  had 
not  light  enough  to  see  by,  there  was  at  least 
one  silver  line  of  dawn  in  the  sky.     What  if 
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he  had  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
solving  a  problem  wrongly  ?  What  if  he  had 
been  mistaken,  all  his  life,  in  holding  that 
reason  cannot  lie  ?  If  that  were  so,  he  would 
forgive  even  himself  for  the  shameful  crime 
of  having  argued  wrongly. 

As  yet,  the  silver  line  was  but  of  hope 
only.  But  it  was  marked  enough  to  make 
him  forget  why  he  was  in  Phoebe's  presence, 
or  how  he  had  come  there,  until  Eonaine 
came  downstairs  and  into  Phoebe's  room, 
looking  very  grave  and  very  strange.  And 
even  Phoebe,  to  judge  from  her  start,  must 
have  scarcely  less  drifted  away  in  thought 
from  the  dying  man  upstairs. 

'He's  not  dead,  if  that's  what  ye  mean,' 
said  Eonaine,  answering  her  eyes.  'And  as 
to  poison,  that's  moonshine.' 

6  It  is  starvation,  then  ?  '  asked  Phoebe. 

1  It's  odd  that  a  man  should  starve  in  the 
middle  of  the  most  elegant  luncheon  I  ever 
saw.  But  there's  no  doubt  he  does  want 
regular  meals,  and  air,  and  exercise,  and 
everything ;  and  a  regular  income  more  than 
all.' 

'  Is  he  very  ill  ?  ' 

1  He's  faint  and  low,  and  his  liver's  playing 

vol.  in.  s 
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the  very  deuce  with  him,'  said  the  practitioner 
who  was  waiting  to  be  run  after  by  duchesses, 
6  and  his  brain's  overstrained,  and  there's 
enough  weakness  about  the  heart  to  be  able 
to  stand  no  nonsense,  though  it  might  go  on 
pumping  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  with 
sense  at  the  handle.  But  sense,  being  sense, 
won't  work  without  pay.' 

1  What  is  the  poor  fellow  ? '  asked  Phil. 
'  Has  he  no  friends  ? ' 

8  A  poor  devil  of  a  scribbler,'  said  Eonaine, 
in  a  curiously  savage  tone  ;  '  and  if  ye  saw 
him  and  his  room — faith,  ye  wouldn't  ask  me 
if  he'd  any  friends.' 

'  Nobody  has  any  friends,'  said  Phoebe. 
'  Poor  old  man  !     What  ought  we  to  do  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I'll  doctor  him  !  But  that's  nothing, 
he'll  be  wanting  more  than  doctoring ;  it 
isn't  like  a  fever,  that's  meat  and  drink  to  a 
man.  I'd  see  to  it  myself,  but  it  so  happens 
that  everything  I  make  has  to  go  to  the 
fortune  of  a  little  girl  of  mine,  and  though 
she's  a  good  little  thing,  and  would  lend  me 
ten  times  what  I'd  want  of  her,  as  she's  done 
more  than  once  already,  the  fund's  too  low  at 
the  minute  to  let  me  have  the  face  to  ask  her.' 

Phcebe   went    to    her   writing-desk,    and, 
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without  counting  the  coins,  put  her  whole 
hoard  into  the  hands  of  Eonaine. 

'  I  want  to  help  somebody — anybody,' 
said  she.  '  Let  me,  for  this  once,  be  your 
little  girl.  You  will  know  what  he  wants  ; 
and  let  me  know  when  this  is  spent,  and  you 
want  more.' 

'  No,  Phoebe,'  said  Phil,  '  this  must  be  my 
affair,  not  yours ' 

'  Phoebe  !  '  exclaimed  Eonaine,  staring 
from  her  to  the  silver  and  gold.  'Phoebe! 
Why,  ye  don't  mean  to  tell  me  ye're  the  girl 
that  my  friend  Phil  Nelson  here  is  breaking 
his  heart  over,  so  that  I  can't  think  of  typhus 
without  thinking  of  you?  Faith,  when  the 
typhus  got  into  his  head,  and  his  brains  into 
his  tongue,  it  was  Phoebe — Phoebe — till  I  was 
mad  with  the  very  name.  Well,  'tis  a  little 
world  ;  much  too  little  for  me  ;  but,  anyhow, 
whatever  your  name  is,  yourself  s  as  good  as 
gold,'  said  he,  regarding  the  contents  of  his 
hand  with  half-admiring,  half-wistful  eyes. 
<  Faith,  I  will  take  it,  Miss  Phoebe  ;  I'll  put  it 
into  the  pocket  where  I  don't  put  my  little 
girl's  fortune,  and  Til  account  to  ye  for  every 
penny  I  spend.  Why,  Phil,  what  are  ye  look- 
ing at  me  for  that  way,  as  if  I  was  a  house  on 

s  2 
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fire  and  you  wanted   to  swallow  me  alive  ? 

D'ye  think  I'd  mix  up  meum  and  tuum 

Oh,  the  devil !  I  didn't  mean  that,  Phil ;  I'd 
sooner  have  cut  out  my  tongue.' 

For  certainly  Phil  was  looking  as  fierce 
as  if  the  accusation  of  theft  had  really  gone 
home. 

How  Phoebe  looked,  nobody  saw.  Konaine 
was  just  running  after  his  own  tail,  without  a 
suspicion  that  the  performance  was  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  the  tact  needful  in  a 
physician  who  thinks  the  world  too  small  for 
him,  and  Phil  was  as  angry  with  his  friend  as 
he  had  ever  been  with  his  enemy.  So  how 
Phoebe  felt,  nobody  could  guess,  not  even  she. 

Not  when  Eonaine  hurried  from  the  room  to 
find  Mrs.  Hughes,  overwhelmed  by  his  unfortu- 
nate allusion  to  Philip's  trouble,  could  they 
find  a  word  to  say.  Neither  was  famous  for 
speech,  and  now  a  new  cloud,  or  what  seemed 
like  one,  had  come  between  them.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  a  cloud  ;  but  they  could  not  tell. 
Or  if  a  cloud,  it  might  presently  be  glorified 
by  sunrise ;  but  then  no  sunbeam  had  yet 
come  into  view.  And  before  so  much  as  a 
word  could  come,  Eonaine  was  back  again. 

'I've   talked   to   Mrs.    Hughes,'   said   he, 
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*  and  put  her  in  funds.  Ye're  safe  enough 
here,  Phil,  but  don't  stay  too  long,  or  I'll 
be  thinking  ye're  in  the  worst  trouble.  I'm 
not  going  straight  home,  but  I'll  be  there  in 
an  hour,  or  anyhow  not  more  than  three 'or 
four.  God  bless  ye,  Miss  Phoebe,  ye've  put 
me  in  mind  of  my  own  little  girl.  She'll  be  as 
like  ye  as  two  peas.' 

Eonaine  did  not  go  straight  home,  al- 
though he  did  act  according  to  his  word  by 
going  elsewhere.     He  went  to  Esdaile. 

'  Dick,  my  boy,'  said  he,  '  the  world's  too 
small  to  swing  a  cat  in  !  I've  got  a  patient, 
and  it's  that  thundering  blackguard,  poor 
Jack  Doyle.' 

'  Starving  in  a  garret,'  said  Esdaile. 
'  Well,  as  a  man  makes  his  bed ' 

'  So  he  mustn't  be  let  to  lie  !  So  fork  out/ 
said  Eonaine.     '  You've  got  no  little  girl ! ' 

1  No.     Have  you  ?  ' 
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CHAPTEE    XII 

OVINIA   MCTANTUR 

Sir  Charles  Bassett  and  his  son  came  up  to 
town  together,  but  with  very  different  and  even 
with  discordant  designs.  For  once,  a  father 
was  filled  with  remorse  for  having  cultivated 
his  son's  ideas  of  honour  too  nicely.  Every- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  If  that  detestable 
pretender  had  not  happened  to  see  Ealph 
alone,  he  might  have  been  dealt  with — bought 
out,  crushed  out,  kicked  out,  tricked  out — but 
it  was  too  late  now.  Ealph  took  a  painfully 
simple  view  of  the  case,  that  right  was  right, 
even  when  it  was  on  the  side  of  a  rascal. 
Nor  could  Sir  Charles  controvert  the  maxim 
outwardly  and  in  set  terms. 

But  he  had  not  come  to  town  for  nothing, 
nor  only  that  he  might  keep  his  eyes  on  his 
son's  self-destructive  proceedings.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Ealph  was  engaged  in  a 
search  for  the  hostile  heir — a  thief,  as  a  forger's 
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heir  had  a  natural  right  to  be — and  he  did 
not  suppose  that  the  search  would  be  in  vain. 
He  certainly  meant  that  the  police  should  have 
something  to  do  with  the  discovery  so  soon  as 
it  was  made,  but  meanwhile  his  true  object  in 
coming  to  London  was  to  play  a  hand  of  cards 
of  which  his  son  need  know  nothing  till  the 
game  was  won.  And,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  it  was  Mrs.  Hassock  who  had  put  them 
into  his  hands. 

'  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  story,'  said 
Urquhart ; '  most  extraordinary,  Bassett,  upon 
my  word.'  Sir  Charles  had  taken  advantage 
of  some  evening  engagement  of  Ealph's  to  open 
the  pack  before  the  eyes  of  one  who  could 
advise  upon  the  course  of  the  game  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  friend.  '  Of  course  extraordi- 
nary stories  are  the  commonest  things  there 
are — as  nobody  in  his  senses  will  deny ;  but 
the  great  thing  is  to  put  them  so  that  common 
sense  mayn't  take  fright — and  common  sense 
is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  human  faculties. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  lady  myself,  before  I 
know  what  to  say.' 

'  Mrs.  Hassock  ?  It  was  to  see  her  for 
yourself  that  I  asked  you  here.  I've  had  her 
on  the  premises  this  hour,  ready  to  be  pro- 
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duced  as  soon  as  she  was  wanted.     Shall  we 
have  her  up  now  ? ' 

' 1  think  we  will.  But  wait  a  minute 
while  I  go  over  the  case  of  the  other  side. 
Two  successive  baronets,  Sir  Mordaunt  and 
his  brother,  die  without  a  will.  The  heir-at- 
law  is  Eayner  Bassett,  if  alive.  He  has  dis- 
appeared for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  he 
is  wanted  for  forgery.  But  there's  no  evidence 
of  his  death,  in  spite  of  every  inquiry  made 
at  the  proper  time — that  is  to  say  when  Sir 
Mordaunt's  brother  died.  Of  course  the 
absence  of  evidence  that  he  did  die  gives  no 
actual  presumption  that  he  didn't  die.  How- 
ever, there  appears  a  person  claiming  to  be  Sir 
Eayner  Bassett,  with  a  story  which  certainly 
from  his  point  of  view  accounts  for  everything. 
Nor  have  all  your  inquiries,  as  you  tell  me, 
discovered  any  inconsistent  personal  antece- 
dents about  the  man,  or  thrown  the  least  doubt 
upon  the  literal  truth  of  his  story,  which  in 
itself,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  man's  own  character,  natural  and 
acquired,  is  perfectly  easy  to  make  even  a  jury 
comprehend.  Of  course  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  him  ;  but,  beyond  shaking  his  claim  to 
be  believed  on  his  oath,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
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unsupported,  there's  nothing  you  can  disprove 
or  deny.  If  the  man's  not  Eayner  Bassett,  he's 
nobody.  That  at  least  seems  clear.  And 
his  second  marriage  was  valid  enough  to  make 
this  Philip  Nelson  his  heir — that  seems  clear 
too.' 

'  I  mustn't  have  you  against  me,  Urquhart 
— and  that's  clear,  anyhow.' 

4  But  then  comes  Mistress  Hassock,  with 
her  story.  And  if  that's  true,  Eayner  Bassett 
— not  to  speak  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  student 
of  psychology — Eayner  Bassett  is  either  no 
more  heir  to  Cautleigh  Hall  than  I  am,  or  else 
he's  heir  to  the  gallows.' 

6  Are  you  ready  for  the  lady  now  ? '  asked 
Sir  Charles,  with  his  hand  upon  the  bell. 

1  Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  you  propose 
to  do?'  " 

'  About  my  rights  and  my  son's  ?  Hold 
to  them — hold  to  them  through  thick  and  thin, 

through  right  and No,  I  don't  mean  that, 

of  course,  but — strictly.  If  what  I  suspect  be 
true,  I  have  a  hold  upon  the  man  stronger 
than  the  knowledge  that  his  son  is  a  thief  and 
he  a  forger.  No  ;  it  would  not  be  my  duty  to 
make  a  convict  of  my  own  uncle.  But  it 
would  assuredly  be  my  duty  to  keep  Cautleigh 
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Hall  and  the  name  of  Bassett  from  murderers 
and  thieves.  That's  why  I  come  to  you  for 
advice,  because,  though  you're  a  lawyer,  you 
understand  other  things  besides  law.'  He  did 
not  add,  c  And  because  I  can  make  you  advise 
me  whatever  I  please,'  though  that  was  no 
small  source  of  the  professional  success  of  Mrs. 
Urquhart's  husband.  So  Urquhart  accepted 
the  compliment  as  paid  to  his  skill  in  the  study 
of  human  nature,  and  bowed. 

'  But  suppose,'  he  suggested,  '  your  sus- 
picion is  wrong  ?  ' 

'You — a  psychologist!  What  happens 
when  a  young  man  and  a  maid  are  thrown 
together  ?  What  makes  a  third,  without  spoil- 
ing company  ? ' 

'  A  certain  awkwardness,'  said  Urquhart, 
'  beyond  doubt ;  but  how  that  will  straighten 
matters  I  fail  to  see.' 

'  Was  awkwardness  all  that  came  between 
you  and  your  wife  before  you  married  her  ? 
Did  you  never,  in  the  course  of  your  philo- 
sophy, come  on  such  a  word  as  "  love,"  Urqu- 
hart ?  Then,  if  not,  and  my  suspicion  be 
wrong,  you  have  something  still  left  to  see  and 
learn.' 

'  I  think  we'll  have  in  Mrs.   Hassock  now,' 
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said  Urquhart  a  little  stiffly.  ;But  I  have 
never  studied  what's  just  moonshine.  In 
my  opinion,  love  is  just  a  non-existent 
thing  ? ' 

1  And  Mrs.  Urquhart  ? '  asked  Sir  Charles, 
ringing  the  bell.     4  Does  she  say  the  same  ? ' 

4  Precisely  the  same,'  said  he. 

'Ask  Mrs.  Hassock  to  come  upstairs. 
Mrs.  Hassock,  this  gentleman  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  wishes  to  hear  from  your  own  lips 
the  story  that  you  have  told  to  me.  Sit 
down.  Kindly  tell  him  the  whole  story,  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  your  own  way.' 

Mrs.  Hassock  curtseyed  with  her  usual 
dignity,  and  took  a  chair. 

4  On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Hassock,'  said 
Urquhart,  4  you  will  please  to  tell  your  story 
my  way.  To  begin  with — did  you  ever  see 
me  before  ?  ' 

4  Gracious,  sir  !     No  ! ' 

4  Never  in  all  your  life  ?  ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you  were  so 
sudden,  you  took  my  breath  away.  Of  course, 
you're  Mr.  Urquhart,  that  was  staying  with 
me  in  Lincolnshire.  I  hope  Mrs.  Urquhart  is 
very  well  ? ' 

4 1    ask    you,    Mrs.    Hassock,     did     you 
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ever  see  me  before  you  were  at  Cautleigh 
Hall?' 

1  No,  sir.     Never  in  all  my  born  days.' 

'  Then  I  may  tell  you  that  if  you  make  the 
smallest  slip  or  blunder,  or  departure  from 
the  strictest  accuracy  in  your  account  of  what 
happened  in  Gray's  Inn  Gardens,  I  shall  be 
able  to  correct  you,  for  I  was  there.  Do 
you  understand  ? ' 

'  What,  sir  !  Was  you  ever  a  young  man 
like  them  ? ' 

Urquhart  eyed  her  keenly,  from  bonnet  to 
boots  and  up  again. 

1  If  I  were  not  aware,'  he  said,  '  of  the 
effects  of  time,  I  would  ask  you,  madam,  if  you 
were  ever  a  young  girl  who  indulged  in  un- 
seemly levity  with  absolutely  casual  young 
men,  though  not  with  me  ;  and  whose  develop- 
ment I  should  never  have  expected  to  find  in 
you.' 

6  Certainly,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  to  associate 
the  idea  of  levity  of  demeanour  with  this  lady, 
does  seem  rather  contrary  to  nature.  So 
never  mind,  Mrs.  Hassock  ;  you  see  my  friend 
is  really  paying  you  a  high  compliment,  amply 
deserved.' 

'Anyhow,   sir,   as   you    say,'    said    Mrs. 
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Hassock,  stiffening  and  reddening,  '  though 
girls  can't  be  expected  to  be  their  grand- 
mothers, it  wasn't  with  you  I  ever  ran  giddy. 
And  I  should  think  not,'  she  added,  conscious 
of  having  held  her  own. 

'  Keep  to  the  point,  Mrs.  Hassock,  if  you 
please.  I  tell  you  I  remember  that  girl  as  if 
it  were  yesterday —  a  foolish,  frivolous  young 
thing,  and  I  see  you,  a  staid,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, most  respectable  person  ;  and  I  can- 
not see  even  so  much  likeness  as  a  hundred 
years  would  fail  to  destroy.  Are  you  the  girl 
who,  from  Gray's  Inn  Gardens,  handed  a  child 
through  a  back  window  of  Gray's  Inn  Square  : 
ay  or  no  ?  ' 

'  I  was,'  said  she  ;  '  and  that  I  told  Sir 
Charles.' 

6  When  a  Bassett,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  can 
degrade  himself  to  an  Uncle  Eayner — a  gentle- 
man into  a  vulgar  scamp,  I  don't  see  why  an 
ordinary  enough  nurse-girl,  shouldn't  grow 
up  into  the  model  housekeeper.  Everybody 
must  have  a  beginning,  Urquhart,  and — well, 
take  the  identity  proved.' 

'Admitted,  if  you  like,  Bassett;  but 
proved — no.  Well,  Mrs.  Hassock,  we  admit 
that   you    are    that    girl.      Was    the    child 
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male     or     female,     Mrs.    Hassock,     if    you 
please  ? ? 

'  It  was  a  female  girl.' 
6  Well,  and  why  did  you  leave  that  baby 
there,  among  those  young  men,  unclaimed  ? ' 

'I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  sir;  I  may,  for 
'twas  no  fault  of  mine.  I  was  only  a  girl.  I 
meant  to  have  my  joke  at  the  cost  of  those 
young  men.' 

She  paused.  The  idea  of  Mrs.  Hassock's 
having  been,  at  any  period  of  her  existence,  a 
practical  jester,  must  have  struck  even  her- 
self as  incredible.  But  those  of  us  who  watch 
ourselves  with  the  detestable  habit  of  self- 
consciousness,  have  no  need  to  reach  even  so 
far  as  forty  years  old  before  finding  out  that 
what  we  have  been  has  very  little  to  do  with 
what  we  are. 

If  Urquhart  had  never  learned  his  Eoche- 
foucauld  by  heart,  he  was,  as  a  student  of 
human  nature,  a  dunce  and  impostor,  and 
therein  he  would  have  remembered  a  passage 
to  the  effect  that  at  every  new  stage  of  life  we 
have  to  learn  the  world  and  ourselves  all  over 
again,  and  if  we  have  learned  some  trifle  of 
wisdom,  throw  past  experience  and  self-know- 
ledge clean  away.     Phoebe  could  have  taught 
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him  better,  who  had  run  through  a  dozen 
stages  in  as  many  months,  or  fewer.  But  self- 
consciousness  was  not  Mrs.  Hassock's  foible ; 
so  she  paused,  and  stared  to  find  herself 
speaking  in  a  strange  language  about  things 
that  were  strange  to  her,  now  that  she  was  no 
longer  young,  nor  frisky,  nor  fresh,  nor  thin. 

'  So  I  went  out  into  Holborn,'  said  she  at 
last,  '  and  had  a  look  at  the  shops  without 
the  baby  ;  and  when  I  went  back  the  gates 
were  shut,  and  I'd  forgot  the  number  in  the 
square.' 

'  If  you  were  on  your  oath,  Mrs.  Hassock,' 
said  Urquhart,  '  I  would  remind  you  that,  at 
a  knock,  the  gates  would  have  been  opened, 
and  that  you  could  have  called  at  every 
number  in  the  square.' 

'  I  didn't,  then.' 

'And  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
why  ? ' 

'  Pray  answer,'  said  Sir  Charles.  '  We 
have  all  had  our  follies.  You  will  have  no 
harm.' 

'And  it  was  a  folly,  but  'twas  nothing 
more.     It  was  a ' 

'Out  with  it,  Mrs.  Hassock,'  said  Sir 
Charles.     '  It  was  a  young  man.' 
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'  Lord,  sir,  however  do  you  know  that  ? ' 
asked  she.     '  I  never  told  you  that.' 

'  Because,  you  see,  I  knew  it  without 
having  to  ask  you.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
a  case  of  a  young  woman  getting  into  trouble 
without  the  help  of  a  young  man.' 

'  There,  then — I  did  chance  to  meet  a 
friend  who  chanced  to  be  passing  Holborn 
way,  and  what  with  one  thing  and  another, 
time  slipped  by.' 

'  Come,  Urquhart,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  I 
don't  think  you  need  press  the  lady  as  to  why 
she  never  came  back  for  the  child.  I  expect 
she  has  herself  forgotten  that  she  was  ever 
a  young  woman  who,  having  stayed  out  too 
late  at  night,  and  having  neglected  her  duty, 
lost  her  head,  and  was  afraid  to  go  home. 
It  was  all  perfectly  natural,  Mrs.  Hassock. 
Indeed,  Urquhart,  who  has  human  nature  at 
the  tips  of  his  fingers,  sees  it  all,  just  as  if  he 
had  himself  been  that  young  friend  of  yours.' 

1  May  be,'  said  Urquhart ;  ;  but  why  no 
steps  were  taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  child 
by  her  natural  guardians  I  fail  to  perceive. 
Who  were  her  parents— eh  ?  We  must  get  to 
the  point  now.' 

'I  will  tell  you,  sir.     It's  true  enough  I 
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didn't  dare  to  go  home,  for  'twas  my  first  place, 
and  my  mistress  was  a  Bengal  tiger — I've  lived 
in  Indian  families  since,  so  I  know  their  ways. 
But  she  wasn't  the  mother  of  that  child.  She 
was  naught  but  its  aunt,  and  must  have  been 
twenty  years  older  than  the  mother  could 
have  been  that  died  when  the  child  was  born. 
But  I  wasn't  so  much  afraid  of  what  she'd 
think  of  the  child  as  of  what  she'd  think  of 
me,  and  her  sending  me  off  home  without  a 
character.  I  should  think  it's  like  enough 
she'd  have  made  a  fuss,  if  it  hadn't  so  hap- 
pened, as  I  heard  tell  a  week  after,  she'd  been 
took  with  a  stroke — 'twas  the  third — and  that 
did  for  her.' 

'Well?' 

*  It  was  the  young  man  heard  that — John 
Hassock  was  his  name,  that  I  married  after — 
so  he  kindly  went  to  the  house  to  see  after 
my  things.  I  was  the  only  servant,  and  he'd 
been  at  work  on  the  premises  for  the  landlord, 
and  when  he  got  my  belongings,  and  brought 
them  back,  they  got  mixed  with  odds  and 
ends,  as  things  will  when  you're  collecting 
one  person's  out  from  among  another's.  Of 
course  he  couldn't  tell  for  certain  which  was 
hers  and  which  was  mine,  till  he'd  brought 

VOL.    III.  T 
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them  to  me  to  see  ;  so  he  said  everything  was 
mine  that  he  doubted  of,  and  brought  them 
all.' 

'Like  a  good  man  of  business,'  said  Sir 
Charles.     'Well?' 

'  Well,  sir,  he  wasn't  far  out,  for  the  only- 
things  that  weren't  mine  were  just  odds  and 
ends — mostly  parcels  of  letters  and  papers 
tied  up  with  string.  He  was  vexed  when  he 
found  he'd  carried  off  a  pack  of  rubbish,  of  no 
sort  of  use  nor  value.  But  he  and  a  friend 
had  a  spell  over  the  letters  and  things,  and  he 
thought  better  of  selling  them  off  for  waste 
paper.  His  very  last  words  to  me  was,  "  You 
keep  to  the  documents  and  never  let  'em  out 
of  your  hands.  There'll  be  people  after  that 
young  one  some  day,  and  then  they'll  be  worth 
a  bank-note  apiece,  or  my  name's  not  John." 
And  then  he  died  :  and  those  were  his  very 
latest  words.' 

'  And  those  papers  were— ' 

'  Letters  and  things,  and  married-lines. 
John  Hassock  used  to  read  'em  over  every 
Sunday,  thinking  how  to  make  'em  come  in  of 
use  ;  but  he  was  taken  before  he  could  see  his 
way.  And  every  Sunday  afternoon  he  used 
to  say  the  same  thing,  and  'twas  always  true. 
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"  That  baby  you  lost,"  said  he,  "  was  the 
child  of  Sir  Mordaunt  Bassett,  Bart.,  married 
as  regular  as  clockwork  by  the  married-lines, 
though  as  dark  as  a  lantern.  That's  the  way 
when  a  poor  girl  marries  a  swell.  First  he's 
'shamed  of  her,  and  then  sick  of  her,  and  he 
hides  her  in  a  hole  that  he  peeps  into  as  little 
as  he  can."  John  Hassock,  he  used  to  read 
the  papers,  and  he  knew  the  ways  of  the 
world.  "  These  lines  and  these  letters,"  said 
he,  "  are  plain  as  your  face  that  Sir  Mordaunt 
Bassett,  Bart.,  is  lawful  father  of  that  blessed 
child.'" 

'  That,'  said  Urquhart,  '  is  scarcely  for  a 
layman  to  say.  So  you  have  never  let  these 
documents  out  of  your  hands.  Where  are 
they  now  ?  ' 

'  In  my  black  reticule,  that  I  never  went 
without  a  single  hour — my  reticule  that  was 
stole  by  Miss  Doyle.  And  I  say  it  is  hard, 
just  when,  being  asleep  outside  a  window,  I 
chanced  by  an  accident  to  hear  that  child's 
wanted,  the  papers  to  prove  it  aren't  there. 
But  if  that  Miss  Doyle  wants  to  put  in  her  oar, 
Sir  Charles  can't  deny  how  'twas  I  told  him 
the  story  first,  or  how  the  letters  and  things 
are   mine,   that  I've  been   keeping  safe   and 
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honest  for  this  very  day.  'Twas  Providence 
put  me  behind  that  window  ;  and  'tis  flying 
against  Providence  to  take  and  hide  my 
reticule,  as  if  that  Miss  Doyle  was  born  a 
magpie.' 

'  So.  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,'  said 
Sir  Charles,  '  that — if  this  tale  be  true,  as  no 
doubt  Mrs.  Hassock  believes  it  to  be — the 
reasons  of  my  cousin  Mordaunt's  single  life  and 
intestacy  are  pretty  clear.  No  doubt  he  was 
entangled  and  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  do  justice  till  death  put  it 
out  of  his  power.  Observe,  however,  that 
this  girl  was  Mordaunt  Bassett's  only  child, 
according  to  Mrs.  Hassock's  tale  as  told  to  me. 
The  mother  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first- 
born. And  now  you  see  the  hold  I  have  on 
my  uncle  Eayner.  If  the  girl  be  alive,  and 
his  account  of  her  death  (having  discovered 
her  identity)  a  lie,  then  his  claims  are  at  an 
end.  If  she  be  dead — then  you  know  what  I 
believe.  An  uncle  like  that,  in  sole  charge  of 
a  helpless  child  who  stands  in  his  way,  is  a 
dangerous  man.  The  question  is,  how  to  find 
Miss  Doyle,  for  both  Jack  Doyle  and  his 
daughter  are  missing  too.  I  wish,  Urquhart, 
we  had  done  our  duty  by  that  baby  better — 
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you  and  I.  Balph  and  she  might  have  been 
man  and  wife  by  now.  Look  at  that  sketch, 
Mrs.  Hassock,  and  see  if  you  see  any  likeness 
to  anyone.  It's  a  sketch,  Urquhart,  made  by 
Esdaile,  whom  Lawrence  happens  to  know,  and 
whom,  of  late,  Ealph,  through  Lawrence,  also 
knows.' 

'  That  is  the  baby,'  said  Mrs.  Hassock.  '  A 
trifle  older,  but  the  same.' 

'  You're  right ;  that  is  the  child.  And, 
Urquhart,  there  is  another  curious  story  too. 
Esdaile  is  painting  about  twenty  studies  of  a 
girl  whom  he  has  picked  up  somewhere  on 
the  sole  score  of  her  grown-up  identity  with 
the  subject  of  that  very  sketch  in  Mrs.  Has- 
sock's hand.  And  Lawrence  has  told  Ealph, 
and  Ealph  has  told  me,  that  the  girl  is  the 
exact  double  of  Miss  Phoebe  Doyle.  Mrs. 
Hassock,  I  am  talking  to  you  as  well  as  to  my 
friend.  You  remember  Jack  Doyle,  Urquhart 
— a  blackguard  who  would  do  anything  for 
the  price  of  a  glass  of  brandy.  If  that  child 
be  not  dead,  she  must  be  concealed.  And 
where  would  a  scamp  like  Uncle  Eayner 
find  a  better  accomplice,  a  better  tool,  than 
in  a  blackguard  like  Jack  Doyle  ?  And  now, 
you  see,  the  man  and  the  girl  have  disappeared, 
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precisely  when  Uncle  Eayner  desires  most  that 
not  a  trace  of  them  should  be  found.' 

6  Miss  Doyle — from  India ! ' 

4  Ask  Mrs.  Urquhart  if  an  Indian  girl 
would  never  have  heard  of  a  rupee.  Ask 
anybody's  common  sense — ask  your  own 
knowledge  of  human  nature — if,  accepting 
the  alleged  evidence  of  the  letters,  the  girl 
whom  you  knew  as  Phoebe  Doyle  be  not  the 
child  whom  we  called  Marion  Burden,  and  if 
that  child  be  not  Mordaunt  Bassett's  heir. 
You  shall  give  me  your  advice  when  Mrs. 
Hassock  is  gone.  Meanwhile,  I  intend  to  do 
right.  Nobody  shall  be  able  to  accuse  me  of 
trying  to  keep  even  my  own  for  even  a  day 
at  the  expense  of  the  rightful  heir.  Enough 
that  Eayner  Bassett  is  not,  and  cannot,  and 
shall  not  be  that  heir.  Urquhart,  I  ought  to 
have  been  appointed  that  child's  father,  not  he. 
But  henceforth  I  will  be  her  father,  and  I  am, 
if  she  be  alive.' 
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CHAPTEE  THE  LAST 

A   GALLOP   HOME 


Imagixe  a  man  who,  having  reached  the  end 
of  a  solitary  career  with  nothing  to  show  for 
it  but  money,  has  found  out,  in  middle  age, 
that  it  is  not  quite  too  late  to  make  up  in 
some  measure  for  a  youth  wasted  and  a  man- 
hood thrown  away.  Then,  when  it  is  quite 
too  late  for  anything  but  such  a  hope  as  this, 
imagine  him,  at  once  and  at  one  blow,  de- 
prived of  the  wealth  for  which  he  had  slaved, 
and  of  the  one  good  thing  that  his  wealth 
had  been  able  to  buy  him,  so  that  his  life 
of  loneliness  had  left  him  poorer  than  at  the 
beginning,  and  with  no  sort  of  belief  save 
that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  tricked  by 
a  dream.  He  who  can  imagine  this,  sees 
Jack  Doyle. 

But  even  such    a   picture   as   this,  black 
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enough  though  it  is,  does  not  represent  the 
whole.  He,  the  least  likely  of  all  the  six, 
was  the  only  man  among  them  all  who  had 
made  his  duty  to  Phoebe  a  point  of  honour. 
For  her  sake,  baby  as  she  then  was,  he  had 
transformed  himself  from  a  gold-waster  into 
a  gold-grubber,  until  not  his  mere  habits  but 
his  very  nature  had  changed.  How  much 
this  had  been  the  case  he  learned  when  he 
came  home,  a  homeless  man,  with  his  fortune 
made,  but  with  no  creature,  not  even  himself, 
upon  whom  he  could  contrive  to  spend  the 
tithe.  Then  he  had  found  her  under  condi- 
tions that  filled  him  with  a  sort  of  craving  pity 
— of  pity  for  her,  of  craving  for  the  shadow 
of  home-love  that  he  could,  in  her  person, 
buy  with  his  gold.  He  had  learned  to  think 
for  her  and  to  plan  for  her,  and  to  spend  for 
her,  and  to  look  for  her  presence  in  his  life 
until  he  had  learned  to  love  his  duty — nay, 
even  to  love  the  girl  deeply  enough  to  dream 
of  being  her  father  no  more.  And  then,  as 
soon  as  his  wealth  took  wings,  she  also  had 
vanished,  betraying  his  whole  life  for  the  sake 
of  a  Stanislas  Adrianski.  She  had  even 
meanly  betrayed  it,  by  means  of  lies  and 
stratagems   worthy   alone   of    the    vulgarest 
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of  stage  heroines .  For  neither  fiction  nor  plays 
retained  illusions  for  Jack  Doyle,  who  had 
tried  his  hand  at  producing  them. 

Yet  it  was  himself  that  he  blamed  rather 
than  her.  What  else  could  be  expected  of  a 
girl  so  brought  up — what  right  had  he,  at  his 
time  of  life,  to  complain  of  one  who  owed  him 
nothing,  not  even  filial  obedience,  not  even 
gratitude  for  a  fatherly  care  that  had  shown 
itself  in  nothing  more  profitable  than  the 
despatch  of  a  few  pounds  four  times  a  year  ? 
But  self-blame  is  the  least  comforting  of  all. 
With  nothing  left  to  live  for,  old  habits 
returned  again,  and  he  gave  up  the  life  that 
had  begun  the  game  by  giving  up  him.  Not 
step  by  step,  but  by  a  deliberate  downward 
plunge,  he  became  Jack  Doyle,  the  archdeacon, 
once  more. 

So  nearly,  at  least,  as  a  man  of  more 
than  middle  age,  who  has  become  saturated 
with  solitude  and  sobriety,  can  return  to  the 
ghosts  whom  he  knew  when  he  was  young. 
He  could  toss  all  he  had  to  his  creditors  ;  he 
could  go  and  live  in  an  attic  ;  he  could  keep 
his  fellow-creatures  at  arm's  length  ;  he  could 
easily  recur  to  an  indifference  concerning 
sleep,  food,  and   fresh    air.     He   could  even 
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resume  his  pen.  But  he  could  not  recover 
the  savage  strength  which  had  made  all 
these  easy,  nor  could  he  all  at  once  recover 
the  hunger  for  the  false  strength  which  can 
aid  nature  for  a  little  while.  Many  a  man 
who  has  left  Bohemia  behind  him  is  followed 
by  a  hunger  for  its  delights  ;  but  he  who 
returns  has  never  been  known  to  find  a  trace 
of  them.  An  old  Bohemian  sees  the  land 
without  its  glamour,  and  makes  no  new 
friends.  He  can  make  himself  a  butt  or  a 
bore — unless  he  have  the  wisdom  to  creep 
into  a  corner  and  die  alone. 

Jack  Doyle  wrote  for  his  bread,  and 
obtained  it — or  at  least  the  crust  of  it — now 
and  then.  At  last  there  fell  upon  him,  not 
the  temptation,  but  the  determination  to  drink 
the  hopelessness  out  of  him ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion to  resist  his  own  will  proved  the  stronger, 
and  he  threw  the  last  promise  of  comfort 
away.  Of  course  he  was  weak,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  he  had  ever  shown  himself  particu- 
larly strong,  since  the  days  of  Stella.  He  had 
plenty  of  muscle,  and  had  been  true  to  a 
bargain,  and  he  had  a  contempt  for  dreams, 
and  for  waking  weaknesses  even  more.  Never- 
theless, with  more  than  all  this,  it  is  hard, 
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when  old  age  is  creeping  into  sight,  to  begin 
to  be  heroically  strong. 

8  Especially  when  a  man  lives  on  carbonic 
acid  and  nothing  beside,'  said  Eonaine  to 
Philip,  who  had  not  even  yet  set  sail.  '  And 
that's  what  happens  when  you  shut  yourself 
up,  day  and  night,  in  the  same  four  walls.  If 
ye  don't  take  care,  that's  what'll  happen  to 
you — I  mean  if  ye're  not  more  careful  to  stay 
at  home.  Ye  mayn't  meet  anybody  to-day, 
nor  to-morrow,  nor  the  next  day,  but  ye're 
sure  to  at  last,  with  the  way  ye  go  about 
now.' 

'  I  shall  soon  be  gone.  But  I  wish  you'd 
tell  me  one  thing,  Eonaine.  Why  do  you 
persist  in  standing  by  a  thief  as  if  he  were  an 
honest  man  ?  ' 

'  Faith,  then,  I  suppose  it's  because  I've  got 
nothing  to  lose.  But  I  don't  call  }re  names, 
my  boy,  because  ye've  got  once  into  trouble. 
Maybe  I'd  have  got  into  the  same  myself,  for 
I'm  not  the  man  to  be  better  than  you.  And 
if  I  did,  and  ye  didn't  stand  by  me  through  thick 
and  thin,  I'd  knock  ye  down.  But  does  she 
know  of  your  trouble — that  little  girl  ? ' 

'You're  a  good  fellow,  Eonaine.  No,  I 
can't  go  off   and  let  you  think  me  a  thief, 
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though  all  the  rest  of  the  world  may,  and 
welcome ;  they're  nothing  to  me.  Will  you 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  when  I 
accused  myself  of  theft  I  lied,  and  not  ask 
me  why  ? ' 

'  Believe  it  ?  I'd  believe  ye  if  ye  told  me 
that  I'm  a  fool — I  should  say  a  wise  man — 
but  it's  all  the  same,  and  ye  know  what  I 
mean.  And  thank  ye,  Phil,  though  I'm  sorry  ; 
there's  not  half  the  fun  in  standing  by  a  man 
that  isn't  down.' 

4  But  I  am  down  as  much  as  you  please. 
How  is  your  patient  at  Mrs.  Hughes'  ?  ' 

'  What,  Jack  Doyle  ?  Thanks  to  me  and 
Miss  Phoebe,  he'll  pull  round  this  time.  But 
what  the  devil  do  ye  mean  by  asking  me  ? 
Hasn't  she  a  tongue  ?  ' 

Doyle ! 

Phoebe  had  denied,  and  with  the  fullest  air 
of  truth,  all  knowledge  of  the  man,  even  his 
name,  about  which  it  seemed  to  strike  nobody 
to  inquire.  It  might  be  but  a  coincidence 
after  all.  Doyle  is  not  a  strikingly  uncommon 
name.  Yet  her  interest  in  him  had  seemed 
strangely  keen  and  strong.  Could  it  be  the 
man  who  held  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery, 
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who  was  lying  ill  at  the  house  where  Phoebe 
appeared  to  be  living  alone  ? 

He  had  not  ventured  to  see  Phoebe  since 
their  unlooked-for  meeting,  when  Eonaine's 
open  speaking  told  her  what  Phil  had  meant 
to  bury  in  his  own  heart  for  ever,  and  most 
of  all  from  her  whom  it  concerned.  Now, 
however,  he  must  see  her  again,  for  if  he  had 
been  his  own  confessor,  he  would  have  known 
that  he  had  been  hanging  needlessly  about 
London,  and  running  within  an  ace  of  losing 
his  passage-money,  simply  because  he  could 
not  bear  to  leave  behind  him  a  doubt 
concerning  his  first  love  that  could  be  solved. 
Silence  may  be  indeed  golden,  but  it  is  sadly 
apt  to  be  base  gold. 

So,  arming  himself  with  a  triple  armour  of 
stern  reserve,  that  his  coming  interview  with 
Phoebe  might  be  distinctly  final,  Philip  bent 
his  steps  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hughes  once 
more.  And  scarce  had  he  entered  the  Strand 
when  Eonaine's  warning  about  the  certainty 
of  finding  an  acquaintance  in  the  streets,  if 
one  fails  to  keep  out  of  them,  proved  a 
prophecy. 

6  Mr.  Nelson  ! '  exclaimed  a  familiar  voice, 
*  I   have   been    searching    for   news    of    you 
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all  over  the  world,  and  the  first  moment 
you  have  been  out  of  my  mind  I  tumble 
over  you,'  and  Kalph  Bassett  held  out  his 
hand. 

'  Mr.  Bassett ! ' 

6  Yes.  I  suppose  you  remember  that  you 
are  in  no  danger  from  me.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  human  being,  unless  it  be  Mrs. 
Urquhart,  thinks  you  worse  than  a  lunatic  at 
large.  But  it's  not  about  that  I — my  father 
and  I — are  searching  for  you  high  and  low. 
Don't  you  know  why  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  imagine.  But  indeed,  Mr.  Bas- 
sett, you  can  have  no  need  of  me.  I  have 
cut  myself  adrift  from  my  own  people ' 

'  That,'  said  Ralph,  with  the  most  thorough 
failure  to  speak  lightly  ;  '  that  }tou  cannot  do. 
Then  you  do  not  know  ?  Has  not  your 
father ' 

'  I  have  not  seen  my  father  since  I  escaped 
from  Cautleigh  Hall,  except  once,  when  we 
parted,  never,  I  suppose,  to  meet  again.  I 
know  nothing  of  what  you  mean.' 

'  You  do  not  know  that  you  are  my 
cousin — you  have  never  known  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  surprised,'  said 
Phil  bitterly  ;    '  but — well,  if  I  ^am  to  have 
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another  kinsman,  I  am  glad  he  is  an  honest 
man.' 

'  On  my  honour,  Philip  Bassett,  a  saint 
would  knock  you  down.  You  do  not  know 
that  your  own  father  is  at  this  moment 
claiming  to  be  Sir  Eayner  Bassett,  of  Caut- 
leighHall?' 

•  Good  Heaven  !     Mr.  Bassett,  is  this  true  ? ' 

'  Most  decidedly  true  ! ' 

\  What  can  I  say  ?  It  is  impossible  !  My 
father — I  must  see  him.  This  must  not 
go  on.' 

<  Why  not  ?  ' 

'  Don't  ask  me.  My  father — gets  strange 
ideas.'  Which  meant,  '  My  father  is  a  liar 
and  a  knave — a  possible  receiver  of  stolen 
goods ;  a  very  probable  misuser  of  evidence 
that  might  enable  him  to  prove  a  false 
identity.' 

8  Of  course  it's  a  strange  idea.  But  our 
lawyers,  I  believe — certainly  my  father  and 
I — have  gone  through  the  whole  matter  ;  we 
have  seen  your  father  and  his  advisers,  and 
I'm  afraid — no,  I  won't  say  afraid — that  the 
idea  is  not  only  strange,  but  true.  Go  into  it 
for  yourself  and  see.  .  .  .  Now  I  can't  pretend 
that   this    is   not  a  tremendous   knock-down 
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blow  to  my  father  and  me.  That  you,  ol 
course,  understand.  But  we're  not  the  people 
who  don't  get  up  again.  We  shall  propose  a 
friendly  arrangement,  by  which  my  father  shall 
not  be  called  upon  to  account  for  mesne 
profits,  and  shall  not  be  left  without  an  income, 
we  to  give  up  possession  without  trouble  or 
expense  to  you.  I'm  all  right;  I've  got  a 
profession,  and  I'll  take  off  my  coat,  roll  up 
my  sleeves,  and  show  Urquhart  that  if  the 
tortoise  beat  the  hare  once  he'll  never  do  it 
again.  And  all  that  comes  to  this  :  it's  not 
your  fault  that  you're  your  father's  son,  and 
must  have  what  I  thought  was  mine.  We're 
cousins,  and  we  must  be  friends.  I  gave  you 
my  hand  once — give  me  yours  now.' 

'  If  this  be  true Mr.  Bassett,  I  just  now 

told  a  man  that  he  was  the  best  fellow  on 
earth  because,  believing  me  a  thief,  he  stood 
by  me  all  the  same.  And  he  is  the  best  bar 
one — the  man  who  not  only  stood  by  me,  but 
believed  in  me.  I  don't  know  why  my  father 
should  be  Sir  Eayner  Bassett ;  I  know  no- 
thing ;  I  understand  nothing  ;  perhaps  I  am  in 
a  dream,  but  I  understand  this — that  I  should 
be  worse  than  a  thief  if  I  injured  you  ! ' 

'  Heroical   balderdash  !     What   injury   is 
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there  to  me  in  your  taking  your  own  ?  Be- 
sides, that  is  your  father's — my  uncle  Eayner's 
— affair,  not  yours.' 

'It's  my  affair.  My  father  will  act  for 
himself.  You  will  tell  me  presently  what  this 
means.  But  my  father  will  not  live  for  ever — 
nor  yours.  I  suppose  nobody  cares  about 
being  a  "  Sir,"  or  any  such  nonsense  ;  and  for 
the  rest,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  what  I  like  with 
my  own.  .  .  .  But  tell  me  the  story  first,  and 
then  I  shall  know  where  I  am.' 

Philip  Nelson — or  rather,  Philip  Bassett — 
did  indeed  feel  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  That 
^tory  contradicted  nothing  that  he  knew  of  his 
father — which  was  originally  next  to  nothing 
— and,  being  so  frankly  admitted  by  the  sup- 
posed heir,  must  needs  be  true.  Being  true, 
it  was  the  heaviest  burden,  but  one,  that  he 
had  ever  had  to  bear.  And  if  any  wiseacre 
asserts  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  possi- 
bly object  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  to  the 
rightful  acquisition  of  a  baronetcy,  accom- 
panied with  many  thousands  a  year,  then  I 
tell  that  wiseacre  that  he  stands  self-convicted 
of  the  most  consummate  ignorance  of  the 
world — of  being  a  poor  simple  creature  who 

VOL.    III.  U 
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knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  own  brainpan, 
and  nothing  more. 

Balph,  though  not  too  worldly-wise, 
was  not  such  an  ignoramus  as  that,  and 
he  could  almost  understand  his  cousin's 
temptation ;  but  it  was  no  occasion  for  a 
battle  of  wills  as  to  which  should  compel  the 
other  to  win. 

6  Wont  you  come  and  see  my  father  ? ' 
said  he. 

<  I — the  thief  who  robbed  his  guests  of 
their  jewellery?  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  impu- 
dence enough  for  that.' 

'Oh,  hang  the  jewels!  But — well,  I 
suppose  you  can't  very  well  meet  my  father 
as  a  cousin  till  that  outrageous  affair  is  ex- 
plained. Of  course  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
whatever  you  did  was  to  screen  a  woman, 
who,  I  suppose,  was  Miss  Doyle,  though  why 
you  should  want  to  get  her  out  of  a  mess,  or 
how  vou  came  to  know  she  was  in  one,  or 
what  sort  of  mess  it  could  be,  goes  beyond 
my  power  of  guessing.' 

'  Only  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  of  any  man 
— to  let  things  alone.  I  shall  not  see  your 
father,  either  now  or  ever.  When  I  have  seen 
my  own  I  am  going  abroad.' 
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*  You  are  a  desperately  uncomfortable 
sort  of  a  cousin  ;  but  I  suppose  you  have 
no  objection  to  our  meeting  again? ' 

1  If  you  care  to  call  on  me.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  such  an  ill-conditioned  ruffian  as  I'm  afraid 
I  must  seem  to  you.  But  I  want  time  to 
think — to  turn  round.  Yes — I  must  see  you 
once  more.  This  is  where  you  will  find  me, 
any  time  before  Thursday.  After  Thursday  I 
shall  be  gone.' 

Stranger  things  have  happened  than  that  a 
man  should  unexpectedly  find  himself  heir  to 
a  fortune  and  title,  with  which  he  had  never 
imagined  himself  to  have  the  most  distant 
connection.  But  that  he  would  never  call 
himself  Sir  Philip  Bassett,  or  live  at  Cautleigh, 
or  deprive  the  actual  Bassetts  of  a  penny,  he 
was  resolved.  In  time  the  estates  would  come 
to  him,  and  with  them  the  power  of  will- 
making  and  of  disappearing  in  such  wise  that 
all  concerned  would  think  him  dead  with  more 
certainty  than  had  been  the  case  with  Uncle 
Rayner.  Xor  was  it  wholly  a  passionate 
gratitude  towards  his  cousin  Ralph  that  in- 
duced so  unromantic  a  person  to  imagine  a 
romance  for  himself,  thoroush-going  enough 

7  COD  O 

to  have  satisfied  Phoebe  herself  in  her  wildest 
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hours.  What  use  would  title  and  fortune  be 
to  him,  a  confessed  thief,  who  would  never 
marry  ?  Better  to  work  for  his  bread  in  his 
own  calling  than  drag  out  a  disgraced  and 
meaningless  existence  at  Cautleigh  Hall. 
Cautleigh  was  Ealph's  by  higher  rights  than 
those  of  accident  of  birth — by  the  rights  of 
fitness,  and  even  of  a  natural  justice  above  the 
very  wisest  of  human  laws. 

So  he  looked  forward  to  as  painful  an 
interview  with  his  father  as  could  take  place 
between  father  and  son — an  interview  in 
which  he  would  have  to  oppose  the  interests 
of  his  father,  of  himself,  and  to  some  extent  of 
his  brothers,  in  such  wise  that  he  would  seem 
to  be  opposing  them  unjustly.  But  first  he 
had  to  get  his  last  interview  witli  Phoebe  well 
over  before  he  could  give  his  whole  attention 
to  more  serious  affairs. 

He  found  her,  as  he  expected,  at  home. 
She  should,  he  thought,  have  been  surprised 
at  his  reappearance  ;  he  could  not  tell  that 
his  appearance  anywhere  was  the  last  thing 
that  could  ever  give  her  surprise.  And  it 
was  he  who  was  by  far  the  more  constrained 
and  confused.  A  change  appeared  to  have 
come  over  her  since  their  last  meeting,  though 
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its  nature  was  not  to  be  read — at  least  with 
blind  eyes. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  be,  '  you  did  not  expect 
to  see  me  again.  I  should  not  have  come 
only  to  repeat  a  "good-bye ;  but  I  have  one 
more  question — I  hope  you  will  think  it  a 
strange  one.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  to 
whom  you  called  Eonaine  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps  —  I  suppose  —  Mrs.  Hughes 
knows: 

1  Then  you  do  not  know  ?  He  is  a  stranger 
to  you  ?  ' 

'  And  a  neighbour,'  quoting  from  her 
latest  reading.  '  I  never  thought  of  his  having 
a  name.' 

'  I  asked  you  because — because  I  have 
heard  his  name  is  Doyle.' 

'  Doyle  !  But  no — it  can't  be  the  same. 
The  Doyle  I  know  doesn't  starve.  He  is  a 
very  rich  man.' 

'  Phoebe,  you  make  me  believe  you.  I 
will  see  the  man  before  I  go.  Eich  men  do 
starve  sometimes  ;  but  you  could  not  speak 
like  that  and  look  like  that  if  you  were  still 
afraid  of  my  knowing  all  that  you  know. 
Yes,  I  believe  you  meant  what  you  said,  with 
all  your  heart,  when  you  begged  me  not  to 
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betray    you     to    Doyle.       What     are    yonr 
plans  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  find  a  way  to  earn  my  bread  ; 
I  have  only  myself  to  keep,  you  see ;  and  I 
don't  want  much,  except  more  knowledge  of 
what  things  mean.  I  have  learned  so  much 
that  I  want  to  know  more.' 

'  You  are  alone — quite  alone  ? ' 

'  Quite  alone.     But  never  mind — alone  is 
the  best  thing  anybody  can  be.' 
6  Perhaps — well,  I  suppose  so.' 

Neither  this,  nor  anything  else,  was  what 
he  meant  to  say.  His  heart  was  in  a  ferment 
of  conflicting  feelings.  So  long  as  she  was 
pure — and  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that — 
what  did  Phoebe's  past  matter  to  him  ?  By 
one  road  or  another,  both  had  reached  the 
self- same  place  ;  their  paths  had  met  in  a 
desert.  Why  should  two  lonely  travellers 
part  again  ?  In  as  many  guises  and  disguises 
as  there  are  mortals  can  love  come — in  as 
many  as  are  the  passions  that  can  put  on  love's 
disguise. 

6  Phoebe,  it  is  not  good  for  you  to  be  alone. 
Come  with  me,'  said  he. 

It  was  no  mere  love-making,  as   Phoebe 
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well  knew.  If  Phil  still  mistook  love  for 
duty,  slie  no  longer  mistook  love  for  fear. 
Why,  if  in  her  utmost  panic,  when  flying  from 
herself  and  from  all  who  knew  her,  Philip  had 
laid  his  hand  upon  her,  and  said  '  Come,'  she 
would  have  come,  though  in  the  manner  of 
one  compelled  by  an  overmastering  spell. 
But  a  whole  volume  of  life  had  been  thrown 
open  at  once  by  those  unthinking  words  of 
lionaine.  She  had  been  loved  truly,  after  all 
— the  leaden  binding  had  concealed  the 
golden  lines.  The  story  of  the  past  would 
keep  ;  they  knew  one  another  now.  And  this 
was  how  Philip  Nelson  said  good-bye,  with 
his  eves  looking  down  into  those  of  the  girl 
who,  with  a  thankful  heart,  gave  herself  back 
into  a  master's  hands,  to  wander  and  to  dream 
no  more.  For  reality  had  come,  and  the  old 
bay-tree  in  the  back-garden  shed  its  last  leaf 
and  died. 

II 

6  Some  gentlemen  to  see  you,  miss,'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Hughes,  all  in  a  flurry,  for  Miss 
^  ernon's  visitors  might  have  been  angels,  so 
few  they  were. 

Yesterday  Phoebe  would  have  glanced  at 
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the  window  and  wondered  whether  the 
supreme  need  for  flight  makes  wings  grow. 
To-day  she  had  no  fear.  Phil,  on  leaving 
her  before  meeting  her  again  for  ever,  had 
carried  out  his  intention  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  convalescent  upstairs. 
But  had  he  been  a  hundred  leagues  away, 
instead  of  under  the  same  roof,  she  was  no 
longer  either  alone  nor  in  a  dream  of  her 
own  creating.  So  she  did  not  even  ask 
for  her  callers'  cards.  She  did  not  even 
start  when  she  recognised  in  Sir  Charles 
Bassett  her  ex-gaoler  of  Cautleigh  Hall — 
not  even  when  she  saw  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  her  ex-father,  the  admiral. 
She  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  singular 
such  companionship  would  look  in  other  eyes. 

'  Why,  bless  my  soul,  it's  Phoebe  !  '  cried 
Sir  Bayner,  standing  stock-still  just  within 
the  door,  open-mouthed.  Phoebe  rose,  and 
thought  of  sending  upstairs  for  Phil. 

'  I  am  delighted,  Miss  Doyle,'  said  Sir 
Charles,  holding  out  his  hand,  '  to  have  found 
you  at  home.  You  are  living  independently, 
I  hear.  But  I'm  afraid  I  mustn't  pretend  to 
have  sought  you  out  simply  for  the  sake  of 
giving  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  call.     In  fact, 
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it  is  on  business — business  in  which  Mr. 
Nelson ' 

'  Sir  Kayner '  began  the  admiral ;  but 

the  least  objectionable  side  of  him  appeared  to 
be  uppermost  in  him  at  present,  namely,  the 
fool's  side. 

'  At  any  rate  this  gentleman  is  deeply 
concerned  as  well  as  I.  There  is  a  certain 
question  that  you  can  answer,  and  none  but 
you  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  matter  for  a  family  conclave, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  making  an  appointment 
with  Mr. — this  gentleman — at  your  lodgings  ; 
you  will  certainly  pardon  me  when  you  know 
the  reason.  If  you  only  knew  the  pains  I 
have  been  at  to  find  you.  But  to  my  story, 
which  begins  with  a  black  bag  lost  by  Mrs. 
Hassock  on  a  railway  journey.  She  fancied 
that  you  had  it  and  refused  to  return  it.  Of 
course  it  went  to  the  lost  luggage  office  at  the 
terminus,  whence  I  recovered  it  yesterday.  I 
have  examined  the  contents,  and  I  now  place 
them  in  your  hands.     They  are  yours.' 

Phoebe  stared  at  the  packet  of  documents, 
at  last  surprised.  '  Mine  !  I  never  saw  them 
in  my  life  before.' 

'  I  must  no  longer  call  you  Miss  Doyle,  or 
even  Miss  Burden,'  said  Sir  Charles.     '  When 
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Mr. — this  gentleman  has  perused  these  letters, 
bringing  his  legal  knowledge  to  bear  fully 
upon  them,  he  will  perceive  that  you  are  Miss 
Alice  Bassett,  of  Cautleigh  Hall.' 

She  took  no  heed  of  the  addition  of  Alice 
to  her  array  of  christian-nam es  now  nearly  as 
long  as  a  Spanish  Infanta's.  The  moment  she 
had  been  dreaming  of  all  her  days  was  come  ; 
she  was  declared  a  romantically  lost  and  re- 
covered heiress,  of  lofty  lineage,  and  large 
fortune.  Not  often  is  such  a  dream  as  that 
so  literally  fulfilled.  Yet  it  was  the  fulfilment 
that  felt  like  the  dream.  'I — I  don't  know 
what  this  means,'  she  faltered.  'I — I  must 
ask  Phil.     He  will  understand.' 

'Phil?'  asked  Sir  Charles. 

4  Philip  Nelson,'  said  she.     '  He  is  here.' 

Uncle  Eayner  recovering  his  wits,  took 
the  papers  from  her  hands  without  her  noticing 
that  they  were  gone,  and  began  to  examine 
them — first  upside  down,  and  then  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

'  Philip  Nelson  ! '  Sir  Charles  exclaimed. 
4  What  have  you  to  do  with  him  ?  ' 

4 1 — I  am  to  be  his  wife,'  said  Phoebe.  It 
was  something  to  have  at  least  one  thing  real 
to  hold  by  in  the  whirl. 
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Uncle  Eayner  opened  both  his  mouth  and 
his  eyes. 

6  You — you  are  going  to  marry  Phil  ? '  he 
cried,  with  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the 
bag,  prepared  by  Sir  Charles,  only  too  well 
fixed  in  his  mind.  I  do  not  think  him  capable 
of  murder  ;  but  still  Phoebe  had  been  the  safer 
for  Uncle  Eayner's  ignorance  that  the  girl 
whom  he  had  brought  up  was  a  viper,  who 
would  some  day  turn  round  and  sting  him  out 
of  his  claims.  And  why,  why  since  she  was 
to  be  Phil's  wife,  had  not  the  marriage  been 
got  over  before  the  heiress  knew  of  her  rights 
and  could  keep  them  in  her  own  hands  ?  The 
old  gentleman's  hopes  were  fading  one  by  one. 
Yet  there  might  be  comfort  still ;  he  was  still 
the  baronet,  and  would  be  at  least  the  honoured 
grandfather  of  the  future  owners  of  Cautleigh 
Hall. 

'  No,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  I  am  Miss  Bassett's 
natural  protector.  And  she  is  probably  not 
aware  of  the  true  character  of  him  and  of 
you.  .  .  .  Not  for  one  moment  will  Miss 
Bassett  of  Cautleigh  Hall  dream  of  marrying 
with  your  branch  of  the  family,  that  you 
must  clearly  perceive.'  In  his  zeal  for  Ealph, 
Sir  Charles  had  forgotten  to  speak  with  his 
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usual  care.  But  this  new  notion,  which  had 
taken  him  aback,  would  be  absolute  ruin,  and 
must  be  crushed  in  the  beginning.  c  Cousin 
Alice,'  said  he,  '  this  Philip,  who  it  seems  I 
have  to  call  cousin  too,  is  missing,  and  cannot 
be  found,  though  it  seems  he  has  been  in  com- 
munication with  you.  Has  he  told  you  why 
he  has  never  been  near  his  employers  since  he 
was  at  Cautleigh  Hall  ?  ' 

'  He  is  going  abroad.' 

'  Has  he  told  you  why  he  is  going 
abroad  ? ' 

'  No.     He  knows.' 

6 1  am  sorry  to  scatter  a  girl's  fancy,'  said 
Sir  Charles.  '  But  the  sharper  the  touch,  the 
sooner  over.  Mr.  Nelson,  at  least,  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  his  son  has  confessed 
to  the  theft  of  the  jewels  lost  at  Cautleigh 
Hall — which  were  not  yours  alone — and  that 
that  is  why  lie  hides  and  flies.  Yes,  Mr. 
Nelson — or  Mr.  Bassett,  if  you  please — not 
only  does  your  claim  fail,  but  your  son  dares 
not  attempt  to  patch  up  matters  by  a  marriage 
with  the  heiress.  Your  son  shall  not  be 
followed  ;  but  my  cousin  will  come  with  me  to 
her  home.' 

'  A  thief!      Philip  a  thief! '  cried  Phoebe. 
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'  I  know  nothing  else — I  want  to  know 
nothing  ;  but  if  he  is  a  thief,  then  thieves  are 
better  than  honest  men,  and  I  will  not  give  up 
a  thief  for  all  the  money  in  the  world.  Ah,  I 
see  it  all  now  !  He  thought  me  a  thief — or 
worse — and But  you  would  not  under- 
stand. If  he  loses  his  rights  because  of  me,  I 
will  lose  them  too.  I  don't  care  who  keeps 
Cautleigh  Hall.  But  I  do  care  for — for  being 
true  to  one  who  has  nothing  left  but — me. 
No ;  I  will  not  go  to  any  more  of  my  homes. 
I  am  going  with  him.' 

So  the  plays  and  the  novels  had  not  been 
such  liars  after  all.  The  wise  men  about  her 
were  bewildered  witli  an  outburst  that  at  last 
had  brought  real  and  romantic  love  into  one. 

But  there  were  others  who  had  heard  it 
than  these  two,  and  Philip,  entering  at  the 
moment,  went  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 
'That  is  right,  Phoebe!'  said  lie.  'Let  my 
father  be  the  last  baronet,  if  he  will.  You 
shall  do  what  you  like  with  your  own,  and 
what  you  like  to  do  will  be  to  settle  upon  my 
father  what  I  think  fair,  and  to  leave  the  Hall, 
and  Cautleigh,  and  its  income,  in  the  hands  of 
the  father  of  Ealph  Bassett,  my  cousin  and 
friend.     Mr.  Doyle,  here  is   the  girl  whom  I 
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made  Konaine  allow  you  to  come  down  all 
those  stairs  to  see.  All  will  soon  be  explained 
now,  but  I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Doyle,  and 
you,  Phoebe,  need  wait  for  everything  to  be 
explained.' 

'  Phoebe,'  said  Doyle,  '  for  Phoebe  you  must 
always  be  to  me,  I  have  been  an  unfortunate 
old  fool.  Mr.  Nelson  and  I  have,  between  us, 
managed  to  make  out  most  things.  And  I 
throw  myself  on  your  charity.  You  must 
find  room  in  your  ship  for  me,  and  in  your 
home  for  a  few  years.  My  earning  days  are 
not  gone.' 

'  In  our  ship  and  our  home  ?  Phoebe,  you 
will  find  room  in  your  heart  for  one — the  only 
one — who,  when  even  I  left  you,  and  when 
none  had  ever  helped  you,  did  his  best  to  be 
your  father  indeed.' 

'  I  shall  know  all  in  time,'  said  Phoebe, 
searching  for  a  clue.  But  she  found  it. 
'  Since  you  tell  me  it  will  be  shown  to  be  all 
right,  Phil,  I  won't  wait — I  will  be  Jack 
Doyle's  Daughter  now  ! ' 

'  And  Ulick  Eonaine's,'  said  the  doctor, 
'  and  his  heiress,  for  after  all  there's  not  one 
of  your  fathers  that's  done  for  you  as  much 
as  I.' 
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And  that  was  true.     By  Eonaine's  hands 
Phoebe's  fortune  had  been  made. 


Need  I  explain  everything  all  over  again  ? 
That  Eayner  Bassett,  otherwise  the  admiral, 
became  reconciled  with  the  Eobespierres,  by 
whom  he  was  known  as  '  the  bart.'  to  his  death, 
is  recorded  in  the  secret  register  of  the  society. 
That  the  owners  of  Cautleigh  Hall  need  re- 
main long  without  a  newly  created  baronetcy 
not  to  be  publicly  distinguished  from  the  old, 
stands  to  reason.  That  Philip  Bassett  and 
Phoebe  Alice  Marion  Eve  Psyche  Zenobia 
Dulcibella  Jane,  his  wife,  long  ago  reached 
fame  and  fortune,  and  that  she  has  always 
contrived  to  make  romance  and  reality  har- 
monise with  the  utmost  ease,  is  known  to 
many  ;  but  that  Jack  Doyle  found  in  them  not 
only  a  daughter  but  a  son  into  the  bargain 
is  wholly  known  to  him  alone — just  as  to 
Eonaine  alone  is  known  how  he  still  exists, 
not  unhappily,  though  without  patients,  and 
without  having  yet  made  the  fortune  that  he 
has  left  to  Phoebe,  or  rather  Zenobia,  Bassett 
by  his  will.  I  think,  for  my  part,  that  all  has 
ended  well ;  I  know  that  Jack  Doyle's  Daughter 
thinks  so  too. 
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Tliis  story  contains  many  morals.  But  all 
are  too  obvious  to  need  pointing,  save  one. 

One  autumn,  Philip  and  Phoebe  were  upon 
the  Continent,  when  the  chances  of  travel 
brought  them  to  a  very  humble  country  inn. 
They  were  waited  upon  by  the  landlady,  who 
was  garrulous  about  her  history — how  her 
husband,  originally  a  tailor,  had  been  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  times  unjustly  convicted  upon 
charges  of  petty  swindling,  in  spite  of  his 
perfect  innocence,  and  had  died  in  gaol ;  how 
her  son,  though  a  universal  genius,  had  been 
kept  down  by  a  vast  conspiracy  of  rivals  until 
he  had  been  driven  to  help  his  mother  in  the 
housework  and  the  kitchen  till  he  could  blaze 
out  again.  '  He  is  an  adorable  son,'  said  she, 
c  and,  when  he  is  in  trouble  and  wants  a 
mother's  help,  never  fails  to  come  home. 
With  all  his  superb  genius — ah,  there  !  He 
brings  in  the  omelette  of  monsieur  and 
madame  even  now  ! ' 

It  was  Stanislas  Adrianski.  And  so  ended, 
and  so  ends,  the  romance  of  Jack  Doyle's 
Daughter  for  ever  and  a  day. 

THE   END 
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BLIND  (MATHILDE),  Poems  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 
THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 

DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 
SONGS  AND  SONNETS.    Fcap.  8vo,  vellum  and  gold. 

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS  :    Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce.   With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
ENGL1 SH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  Historv  of  Journalism.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.,  25s. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  EMIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BOWERS.— LEAVES  FROM  A  HUNTING  JOURNAL.      By  George 

Bowers.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound.  21s. 

BOYLE  (FREDERICK),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN'S  LAND.    |      CAMP  NOTES.    |      SAYAGE  LIFE. 

BRAND'S  OBSERVATIONS   ON   POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES ;  chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.     With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

BREWER  (REV.   DR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.    Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  -<vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«I. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"  The  Reader's   Handbook,"  separately  printed.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF   MIRACLES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  61I. 

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.  6d.  each. 
MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE:  Creed  of  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE :  Galileo.Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  With  Portraits. 
LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

BRlLLAT-SAVARIN.-GASTRONOMY  AS  A  FINE  ART.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.    Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.     In  Seven  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  **s.  each. 
BRET  HARTE'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Vol.     I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Vol.    II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers — American  Legends. 
Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.    |    Vol.  V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
Vol.  VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
Vol. VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.    With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry     With  Introductory 
Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait  of  Author,  and  50  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex..  7s.  <»d. 

BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  &  buckram.  Cr.Svo.  4s.«d. 

THE   QUEEN    OF    THE    PIRATE    ISLE.     With   28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.     Small  4to,  cloth,  5s. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each. 

A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.     With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

A  WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L,  Wood. 

A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.     With  Two  Illustrations  bv  Hume  Nisbet. 

COLONEL    STARBOTTLE'S  CLIENT,  AND   SOME   OTHER  PEOPLE.      With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

SUSY:  A  Novel.     With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  Christie. 

SALLY  DOWS,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  Almond,  &c. 

A  PROTEGE.E  OF  JACK  HAMLIN'S.    With  as  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Boyd,  &c. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

GABRIEL  CONROY.  I    THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &c. 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c.        |    CALIFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

FLIP.  I         MARUJA. I      A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

Fcap.  8vo.  pictuie  cover,  Is.  each. 

THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.    I      JEFF  BRIGGS'S  LOVE  STORY. 

SNOW-BOUND  AT  EAGLE'S. ( 

BRYDGES.- UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.     By  Harold  Brydges.    Post 

8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  <>d. 

BUCHANAN'S    (ROBERT)    WORKS.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tfs.  each. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 

THE  EARTHQUAKE  ;  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OF   DREAM  :  An  Epic  Poem.     With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 

THE  WANDERING  JEW;  A  Christmas  Carol.     Second  Edition. 

THE   OUTCAST  :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.     With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 
Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE   SHADOW  OF  THE   SWORD 

A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.   Frontispiece. 

GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  11  Illus- 
trations by  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 


LOVE   ME   FOR  EVER.    Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
THE  NEW  ABELARD. 
MATT  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.     Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.     Front. 
THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  MAN.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo. ^^^ 

BURTOIMCAPTAIN).  —  THE    BOOK    OF    THE    SWORD  :_BdrTg~a 

History  ot  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in   all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.     By 
Richard  F.  Burton.     With  over  400  Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  32s. 

B U RTON  (ROBERT)^ 

THE  ANATOMY    OF    MELANCHOLY:    A  New  Edition,  with  translations    of  the 

Classical  Extracts.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Vs.  Otl. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED    Being  an  Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Burton's 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     Post  8vo, cloth  limp,  2s.  Od. 

PAINE  XTTTfAlXir^NOVELS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  tid.  each; 
^         post  »<vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  ttd.  each. 
SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.J    A  SON  OF  HAGAR.         |    THE  DEEMSTER. 

CAMERON  (COMMANDER).— THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "BLACK 

PR:NCE"  PRIVATEER.    By  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.     PostSvo,  boards   2s. 

CAMERON  (MRS.  H.  LOVETT),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  svo^TiuItTbdi^^h, 

JULIET'S  GUARDIAN,  |    DECEIVERS  EVER. 


CHATTO    &    WINDUS,    214,    PICCADILLY. 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.      With   Life 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is,  ««}. 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE  ANDR.  W.  EMERSON,  1834  to  1872. 
Edited  by  C.  E.  Norton.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  24  s. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.     By  Mrs.  Alexander  IrelXi^ 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6cl. 
CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  WORKS.    Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete; 
including  the  doubtful  ones.     Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinblrne.    Vol.  III.,  the  Translations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs.  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.— A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

By  W.  A.  Chatto  and  J.  Jackson.    With  450  line  Illusts.     Large  4*0,  hf.-bd.,  2Ss. 

C HAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN  :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis". 

With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
_     CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs,  H.  R.  Haweis.  Demy8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<1« 

CLARE.— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS :  A  Tale  of  Tynedale.     By 

Austin  Clark.     Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  JSs. ;  cloih  limp,  2s.  Oil. 

CLIVE   (MRS.    AllCHER^TNOVELS^BYTPo^Ivo,  illust.  boards  2s.  each. 
PAUL  FERROLL. |      WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD.— MYTHS    AND    DREAMS.      By   Edward    Clodd,   F.R.A.S. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1. 

COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  CURE  OF  SOULS.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  RED  SULTAN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  «d. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  ISABEL.    Three  Vols,  crown  8vo. 

COLEMAN  (JOHN),   WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.    Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 
CURLY;  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J.  C.  Dqllman.   Cr.  8vo,cl.,  Is.  6ri. 

COLERIDGE.— THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS.     By  MTK 

Coleridge.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  C<I. 

COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).-THE  BAR~SINISTER.     Post  8vo,  2s. 
COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gil.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.      |      BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION.     |     YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.      |     A  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  |  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  |  SWEET  &  TWENTY.  |  FRANCES. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),   NOVELS  BY. 

Cr,  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6<i.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.     Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbe.it,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahonky. 
AFTER  DARK.     Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton.  |    THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 
THE   DEAD   SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.   With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
HO  NAME.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
MY  MISCELLANIES.     With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MAN  AND  WIFE.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
MISS  OR  MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A. R.A. 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C  S.  Reinhardt. 
THE  FROZEN   DEEP.     Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.     Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydnev  Hall. 
THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL,    illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 
THE   FALLEN   LEAYES.    I    HEART  AND   SCIENCE.  I  THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER.        "  I   SAY   NO."  LITTLE   NOVELS. 

THE   BLACK  ROBE.  |    A  ROGUE'S  LIFE.  |  THE  LEGACY  OF  GAIN. 

BLIND  LOYE.      With  Pre f ac e  by  Walter  B esant,  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forestier. 

COLLINS  (JOHN  CHURTON;"M.AOrBOOKS  BY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT ;  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  &*. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


COLMAN'S  (GEORGE)  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  "Broad  Grins,"  "My 

Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  &c.     With  Life  and  Frontis.     Cr.  8vo,  c).  extra,  7s.  6«l. 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY   INCH   A   SOLDIER:  A  Novel.      By  M.  J. 

Colquhoun.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CONVALESCENT  COOKERY:  A  Family  Handbook.     By  Catherine 

Ryan.     Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY   AND   DEYJL-LORE.    65  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  2Ss. 
A  NECKLACE  OF  STORIES.     25  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  fis. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY.   Fcap.  8vo,  Jap,  vellum  .jJs.  «d. 

COOK  (DUTTON),  NOVELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,illust.  boards,  2s. 
LEO.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

COOPER  (EDWARD  H)-GEOFFORY  HAMILTON.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6(L 
CORNWALL.-POPULAR   ROMANCES   OF   THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 

LAND  ;    or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.     Collected 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  by  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,7s.  fid. 

COTES.— TWO  GIRLS  ON  A  BARGE.    By~vTc^ciL  Cote^      With 

44  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Tov/nsend.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 

CRADDOCK.-THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUN- 

TAINS.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  fid. 

CRELLIN~(HrN.)— THE  NAZARENES  :  A  Drama.    Crown  8vo,  ls~ """ 
CRIM.-ADVENTURES  OF  A  FAIR  REBEL.    By  Matt  Crim.    With 

a  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CROKER  (B.M.),   NOVELS  BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  fid.  each. 
PRETTY  MISS  NEYILLE.                         DIANA  BARRINGTON. 
A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE.                                PROPER  PRIDE. 
A  FAMILY  LJKENESS. 1      "TO  LET."  

CRUIKSHANK'S    COMIC    ALMANACK.     Complete  in  Two  Series  : 

The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  ot 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
shank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  fid.  each 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

GUMMING  (CTfTGORDON),  WORKS  BY.      Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8s.  fid.  each 
IN   THE  HEBRIDES.     With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN  THE   HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations. 
TWt)  HAPPY  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.    With  28  Illustrations. 
VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.    With  Photogravure  Frontis.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  fid. 

CUSSANS.-A  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY ;   with  Instructions"  for 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    By  John  E.  Cussans.    With 
408  Woodcuts  and  2  Colou.-ed  Plates.   Fourth  edition,  revised,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  fis. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS  of  GOLD.  Cr^vo,cl.,3s.6d.;  post8vo,bds.,2s. 
T)ANIEL.— MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  George 

Daniel.  With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra  3s  fid 
DAUDET.-THE   EVANGELIST;    or,   Port   Salvation.      By  Alphonse 
Daudet.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  fid.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  2s. 

DAVENANT.-HINTS  FOR  PARENTS  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  Pro- 
fession FOR  THEIR  SONS.    By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.    Post  8vo  Is.;  cl.,  Is.  fid. 

DAVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY.  cr.8vo,is.ea.  d.,ij«d.i 

ONE   THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND   SURGICAL  HINTS. 
NURSERY  HINTS:   A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  FOR  THE  FAT:    A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cure. 
AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFE.    Crown  8vo,  2s.;  cloth  limp  ,2s.  fid. 


CHATTO  &c   WINDUS,    214,   PICCADILLY.  7 

DA  VIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKSr^Tthe fir  st 

time  Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  P.P.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  12s. 

DAWSON.— THE   FOUNTAIN   OF   YOUTH  :   A  Novel  of  Adventure. 

By  Erasmus  Pawson,  M.B.     Edited  by  Paul  Pevon.     With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hume  Nisbet.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lt<*.  <><!.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2*. 

DE  GUERIN.— THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.    Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien.     With   a   Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuve.     Translated  from  the 
20th  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frqthingham.  Fcap,  8vo,  half-bound,  2s.  0«J. 

DE  MAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.     By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.    Translated  by  Henry  Attwell,     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  iitl. 

DE  MILLE.— A  CASTLE  IN    SPAIN.     By  James  De  Mille.    With  a 

Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Jjis.  <>d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '.J*. 

DERBY  (THE).-THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF :  A  Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Perby,  from  Piomed  to  Pjnovan.     With  Brief  Accounts  ct 
The  Oaks.     By  Louis  Henry  Curzon.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.8vo.cl.,  3s.«d.  ea.;  post  8vo,bds.,2s.ea. 
OUR  LADY  OF  TEARS.     |    CIRCE'S  LOVERS. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  I    NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. |    OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OP  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.    With  a  New  Bibliography. 

Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also  a 

Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mavfair  Library,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  iitl. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    By  Alfred  Rimmer.     With  57  Illustrations 

by  C.  A.  Vanderhqqf,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  tfd. 

DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OP  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Pogmatic.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.P.  With  an  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  <»d. 

AUTHORS  AND   THEIR   WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2*. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.     By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A.M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Os.  6d. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Pictionary.   By  F.  Hays.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5*. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A  Pictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Ont-oi- 
the- Way  Matters.    By  Ei.iezer  Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  iisl. 

DIDEROT.— THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.  Translated,  with  Annota- 
tions,  from  Piderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  surleComedien."  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.     Crown  8vo,  parchment,  4s.  Od. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY. 

THOMAS  BEWICK  81  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustrations.     Square  8vo,  cloth.  CS*. 
FOUR  FRENCHWOMEN.    With  4  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  «>s. 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,   6s.— A 
Second  Series,  uniform  in  size  and  price,  is  now  in  preparation. 

DOBSON  (W.   T.)-POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTETCI- 

TIES.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  ttd. ^ 

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 


THE  MAN-HUNTER.  |    WANTED! 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST! 

TRACKED  AND  TAKEN. 

WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN? 


A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 
IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE   LAW. 
FROM  INFORMATION  RECEIVED. 
LINK  BY  LINK. 


SUSPICION  AROUSED. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lis.  <><!.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
THE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER.    With  23  Illustrations. 
TRACKED  TO  DOOM.     With  6  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

DOYLE  (CONAN).-THE  FIRM  OF  GIRDLESTONE.     By  A.  Conan 

Doyle,  Author  of  "  Micah  Clarke."    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lis.  tod. 


8  BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 

DRAMATISTS,   THE   OLD.    With  Vignette  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Os.  per  Vol. 

BEN  JON  SON'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.     Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.   Three  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.   From  Giffqrd's  Text.    E"dit  by  CoI.Cunningham.  OneVol. 

DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  ttd.  each. 
A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE:  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves.   With  in  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON.     With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
THE  SIMPLE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MEMSAHIB.    Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
A.  DAUGHTER  OF  TO-DAY.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. [Shortly. 

DYER.— THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS.    By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ___ 

T7ARLY  ENGLISH  POETS.     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota- 
*a      tions,  bv  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.    One  Vol. 

DAYIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 

HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    Three  Vols. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  Vols. 

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS  :  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 
By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe.     With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY: 

A  POINT  OF  HONOUR.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

ARCHIE  LOYELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  gs. 

EDWARDS    (ELIEZER).-WORDS,    FACTS,    AND    PHRASES:    A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-oi-the-Way  Matters.    By  Eliezer  Edwards. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6tl. 

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY. 

KITTY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

FELICIA.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

EGERTON.-SUSSEX  FOLK  &  SUSSEX  WAYS.  By  Rev.J.  C.Egerton. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wace,  and  4  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  5s. 
EGGLESTON  (EDWARD).— ROXY  :  A  Novel.   Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,2s. 
ENGLISHMAN'S   HOUSE,    THE:  A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 


Selecting  or  Building  a  House 
Richardson.    With  Coloured  ^ 


se  ;   with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.    By  C.  T. 
Frontispiece  and  600  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6tl. 


EWALD  (ALEX.  CHARLES,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF    PRINCE    CHARLES    STUART,    Count   of  Albany 

(The  Young  Pretender).    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  <Jd. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.    With  an  Autotype.   Crown  8vo,  cloth, <»s. 
EYES,    OUR:   How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.     By 
John  Browning,  F.R. A. S.     With  70  Illusts.     Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  By  Samuel  Arthur 

Bent,  A.M.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

FARADAY    (MICHAEL),    WORKS    BY.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience.     Edited  by  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  FORCES  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
EACH  OTHER.    Edited  by  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.     With  Illustrations. 

FARRER  (J.  ANSON),  WORKS  BY. 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WAR :  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  "  Military  Manners."     Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

FENN  (G.  MANVILLE),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  NEW  MISTRESS.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  5s. 
WITNESS  TO  THE  DFwED.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6<1. 
THE  TIGER  LILY  :  A  Tale  of  Two  Passions.    Two  Vols. 


CHATTO    &    WINDUS,    214,    PICCADILLY. 


FIN-BEC— THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.    By  Fin-Bec.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

FIREWORKS,   THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  Pyro- 

technist's  Treasury.     By  Thomas  Kentish.   With  267  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY^ 

THE   WORLD  BEHIND  THE   SCENES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.     Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.4to,ls. 
FATAL  ZERO.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  I  LADY  OF  BRANTOME.  I  THE   SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON. 
POLLY.  I  NEVER  FORGOTTEN.    1  SEVENTY-FIYE  BROOKE  STREET. 

LIFE   OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleck).    With  an  Account  of  his  Sayings, 

Doings,  and  Writings  ;  and  Four  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 
THE  SAYOY  OPERA.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Poi trait.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. {Shortly . 

FLAMMARION  (CAMILLE),  WORKS  BY. 

POPULAR   ASTRONOMY:  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    By  Camille 
Flammarion.    Translated  by  J.  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.    With  nearly  300  Illus- 
trations.    Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s.  [Preparing. 
URANIA  :  A   Romance.     Translated  by  A.  R.  Stetson.      With  87  Illustrations 
by  De  Bieler,  Myrbach,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPLETE  POEMS :  Christ's  Victorie 

in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on   Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.     With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

FONBLANQUE(ALBANY).-FILTHY  LUCRE.  PostSvo.illust.bds.,  2s. 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  |  QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KING  OR  KNAYE? 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

ROPES  OF  SAND. |     A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW. 

OLYMPIA.  Post8vo,illust.bds.,2s.  |  ESTHER'S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  8vo,  pict.  cover,  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.     

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo,  Must,  bds.,  2s.  each. 

SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE. j THE  LAWTON  GIRL. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE,   A  HISTORY  OF.     By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  6tl.  each.  

FRERE.— PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  Pre- 
face  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6il. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

FRISWELL  (HAIN).-ONE  OF  TWO :  A  Novel.  Post  Svo,  Must,  bds.,  2s. 

FROST    (THOMAS),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.    I    LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD   SHOWMEN  AND  THE   OLD  LONDON  FAIRS.         

FRY'S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.    Published  Annually.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  61I.  

HARDENING  BOOKS.      Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

w   A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE.    By  George  Glenny. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN.    By  Tom  Jerrold.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MY  GARDEN  WILD.     By  Francs  G.  Heath.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

GARRETT.— THE  CAPEL~GlRLS :  A  Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GAULOT.—  THE  RED  SHIRTS  :  A  Story  of  the  Revolution.  By  Paul 
Gaulot.    Translated  by  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.    [Shortly. 

GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE,   THE.      Is.    Monthly.    In    addition  to 

Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  "TABLE  TALK"  by  Syl- 
vanus  Urban,  and  "  PAGES  ON  PLAYS  "  by  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  appear  monthly. 
*.+*  Round  Volumes  for  recent  'sears  kebtin  stock,  8s.  6d.  each.  Cases  for  binding,  tit. 

GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL,  THE.  Published  Annually  in  November.    15. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.       Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 

and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.     With  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  22  Steel 
Plates  after  George  Cruikshank.    Square  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d.;  gilt  edges.  7a.  6d. 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ttd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  58s.  each. 
ROBIN  GRAY.  |  LOYING  A  DREAM.    I    THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST.      |    OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE   DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY? 

FOR  THE  KING.  |  A  HARD  KNOT. 

QUEEN   OF  THE   MEADOW. 

IN  PASTURES  GREEN. 


IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 

BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

FANCY  FREE.  |  IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT.  |  BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE). -SENTENCED  1    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cl„  Is.  6d. 

GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                        I    JAMES  DUKE,  COSTERMONGER. 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.    | 

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.    Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains:    The    Wicked   World— Pygmalion    and   Galatea — 

Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  Second  Series  :  Broken  Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan'l 
Druce— Tom  Cobb— H.M.S.  "  Pinafore"— The  Sorcerer— Pirates  of  Penzance. 
EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS   written   by   W.  S.   Gilbert.     Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "Pinafore" — Pirates  of  Penzance — Iolanthe — Patience — 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Tury.      Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
THE    "GILBERT  AND   SULLIVAN"   BIRTHDAY   BOOK:  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.     Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.     Royal  i6mo,  Jap,  leather,  3s.  fid. 

GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.     With  2  Illusts. 
THE  FOSSICKER :  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.     With  2  Illusts.  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
A  FAIR  COLONIST.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

GLENNY.-A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE: 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny.     Post  8vo.  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

GODWIN.-LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS.    By  William  God- 

\v i n .     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY    OF    THOUGHT,  THE :   An  Encyclopaedia  of 

Quotations.    Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

GOODMAN.-THE  FATE  OF   HERBERT  WAYNE.    By  E.  J.  Good- 

man,  Author  of  "Too  Cur:ous."    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

GOWING.-FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  A  SLEDGE :  A  Midwinter 

Journey  Across  Siberia.    By  Lionel  F.  Gowing.    With  30  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Uren,  and  a  Map  by  E.  Weller.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

GRAHAM.  — THE    PROFESSOR'S    WIFE:  A  Story      By  Leonard" 

Graham.     Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

GREEKS   AND    ROMANS,    THE    LIFE   OF    THE,    described   from 

Antique  Monuments.    By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.   Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
With  545  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

GREENWOOD    (JAMES),    WORKS    BY.      Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
THE  WILDS  OF  LONDON. |         LOW-LIFE  DEEPS. 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY: 

NIKANOR.     Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.     With  8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.    Crown  8vo,  cloih  extra.  5s. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

GRIFFITH.— CORlNTHIA  MARAZION :    A  Novel.     By  Cecil  Grif- 
fith.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GRUNDY.-THE  DAYS  OF  HIS  VANITt :  A  Passage  in  the  Liie  67 

a  Young  Man.    By  Sydney  Grunoy.    Crown  8vq,  cloth  extra;  3**  <H» 


CHATTO    &.    WINDUS,    214,    PlCCADiLLY.  n 

UABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS   BY. 
•*■  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6«l.  each. 

BRUETOH'S  BAYOU. I    COUNTRY  LUCK. 

HAIR,  THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6<1. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.   cr.8vo.ci.  ex.,«*.each.~ 

NEW  SYMBOLS.       |    LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  |      THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 
MAIDEN   ECSTASY.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra.  Ss. 

HALL. -SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  vVood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.     Medium  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<1. 

HALLIDAY  (ANDR.).-EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.     Post  8vo,  bds.,"2s7~ 
HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.    With  over  ioo  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

HANKY-PANKY  :    Easy  Tricks,    White   Magic,   Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  4s.  6tl. 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  -  PAUL  WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.     2sT 
HARDY   (THOMAS). -UNDER    THE    GREENWOOD    TREE.       By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "Tess."   With  Portrait  and  15  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

HARPER  (CHARLES  G.),   WORKS  BY.      Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s.  each. 
THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD.     With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  90  Illustrations. 
FROM  PADDINGTON  TO  PENZANCE;  The  Record  of  a  Summer  Tramp.  105  Illusts. 

HARWOOD.-THE  TENTH  EARL.     By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

HAWEIS    (MRS.     H.    R.),    WORKS    BY.      Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  ART  OP  BEAUTY.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations. 
THE   ART  OP  DECORATION.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DRESS.    With  32  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6<1. 
CHAUCER  FOR   SCHOOLS.    Demv  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6*1. 
CHAUCER   FOR  CHILDREN.    38  Illusts.  (8  Coloured).     Sm.  4to,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M. A.). -AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  :  Washington 

Irving,   Oliver  Wendell    Holmes,  James  Russell   Lowell,  Artemus   Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6a. 

HAWLEY  SMART.— WITHOUT  LOVE  OR  LICENCE :  A  Novel.    By 

Hawley  Smart.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HAWTHORNE. —OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author's  Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s. 

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1.  each;  post  8vo, illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
GARTH.  I   ELLICE  QUENTIN.     |    BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  |        DUST. 

SEBASTIAN   STROME.  DAYID    POINDEXTER.         ...„„m 

FORTUNE'S  FOOL.  I    THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

MISS  CADOGNA.  |      LOYE-OR  A  NAME. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS.    Fcap,  8vo.  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

HEATH.-MY   GARDEN  WILD,   AND   WHAT   I    GREW    THERE. 

By  Francis  George  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HELPS    (SIR    ARTHUR),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.    |      SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 
IVAN  DE  BIRON :  A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

HENDERSON. -AGATHA   PAGE  :   A  Novel.     By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gil. 

HENTY.-RUJUB,  THE  JUGGLER.    By  G.  A.  Henty.    With  8  Illus- 

trations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

HERMAN.-A  LEADING   LADY.     By  Henky  Herman,  joint-Author 

ot  "The  Bishops'  Bible."    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  2s. ;  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


HERRICK'S    (ROBERT)    HESPERIDES,  NOBLE   NUMBERS,   AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P. ;  Steel  Portrait,  &c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  lSs. 

HERTZKA  —  FREELAND  :  A  Social  Anticipation.  By  Dr.  Theodor 
Hertzka.     Transl ated  by  Arthur  Ransom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Cs. 

H  ESSE- WARTEGG.— TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People.  By  Chevalier 
Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartegg.     With  22  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  0<l. 

HILL  (HEADON).-ZAMBRA  THE  DETECTIVE.    By  Headon  HlLi: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  Od. 

HILL  (JOHN,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

TREASON-FELONY.  Post  8vo,  2s.       [        THE  COMMON  ANCESTOR.  Three  Vols. 

HINDLEY  (CHARLES),  WORKS  BY. 

TAVERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  Reminiscences  connected  with 

Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 
THE  LIFE  AND  ADYENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3s.  Od. 

HOEY.— THE  LOVER'S  CREED.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoby.  Post  8vo,  2s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN). -NIAGARA  SPRAY.    Crown  8vo,  Is. 

HOLMES.-THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION.    By  Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.     Crown  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Od. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT    OF    THE    BREAKFAST-TABLE.      Illustrated    by  J.    Gordon 
Thomson.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Od. — Another  Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 
THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  and  THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE.     In  One  Vol.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life 
of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.     With  85  Illusts.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

HOOD  (TOM). -FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE:  A 

Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS;  including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.     With  Life   of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  Od. 

HOOPER.— THE  HOUSE  OF~RABY  :  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  George 
Hooper.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HOPKINS.— "'TVVTXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:"  A  Novel.     By  Tighe 

Hopkins.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

HORNE.  —  ORION:  An  Epic  Poem.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horne 
With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*. 

HUNGERFORD    (MRS.),  Author  of    "Molly   Bawn,"  NOVELS    BY^ 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  Od.  each. 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.   I   IN  DURANCE  YILE.   |  A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE. 
MARYEL.                                    J         A  MODERN  CIRCE. 
LADY  YERNER'S  FLIGHT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 
THE  RED-HOUSE  MYSTERY.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

HUNT. -ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT  :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner, 

&c.     Edited  by  Edmund  Ollier.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd„  2s. 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    |    SELF-CONDEMNED.       |    THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THOSNICROFT'S  MODEL.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
MRS.  JULIET.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 

HUTCHISON.— HINTS  ON  COLT-BREAKING.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison. 
_     With  25  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 

HYDROPHOBIA  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  Technique  of 
his  Method,  and  Statistics.     By  Renaud  Suzqr,  M.B.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JDLER  (THE):  A  Monthly  Magazine.  Edited  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
and  Robert  E.  Barr.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Sixpence  Monthly.  The  first  Four 
Volumes  are  now  ready,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each  ;  Cases  for  Binding,  Is.  Od. 
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INGELOW  (JEAN).— FATED  TO  BE  FREE.  post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 
INDOOR  PAUPERS.  By  One  of  Thf.m.  Crown 8vo,  Is.;  cloth ,  Is.  6d. 
INNKEEPER'S  HANDBOOK  (THE)  AND  LICENSED  VICTUALLER  S 

MANUAL.     By  J.  Trevor-Daviks.     Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  <»d. 

IRISH  WIT   AND    HUMOUR,    SONGS   OF.     Collected  and  Edited  by 
A.  Perceval  Graves.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2*.  ttd. 

Charles 

picti 


JAMES. -A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS.     By 

James.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  8s.  Od. 

JAMESON.— MY    DEAD    SELF.'     By  William  Jameson.     Post   8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  Od. 

JANVIER. -PRACTICAL  KERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Catherine 

A.  Janvier.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

JAPP. -DRAMATIC  PICTURES,  SONNETS,  &e.   ByA.H.jAPP,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

JAY  (HARRIETT),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN.  |    THE   QUKEN   OF  CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES    (RICHARD),   WORKS  BY.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Od.  each. 
NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  |   THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FIELDS.  |  THE  OPEN   AIR. 

V*  Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  Os.  each. 
THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Edi- 
tion    With  a  Photograph  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JENNINGS  (H.   J.),   WORKS   BY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Od. 

LORD  TENNYSON  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.      With  a  Photograph,     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  tts. 

JEROME.— STAGELAND.     By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.     With  64  lllustra- 
tions  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.     Square  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  2s. 

JERROLD.-THE  BARBER'S^HATrT&THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound.  2s. 

JERROLD  (TOM),   WORKS~BY.  Post  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp,  1*.  Od.  each. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE:   A  Gossip  about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  The  Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.  Cr.  8vo,cl.,ls.6d. 

JESSE.-SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.    By 

Edward  Jesse.     Post  8vo,  clotn  limp,  2s. 
JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.),   WORKS  BY.      Cr.8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  Od.  each. 
FINGER-RING  LORE:   Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.      With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 

Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 

Birds,  Egss,  Luck,  &c.    With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS:   A  History  of  Regalia.     With  100  Illustrations. 
JONSON'S   (BEN)   WORKS.      With    Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory  | 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham.   Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF.    Translated  by  Whiston. 

Containing  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews"  and  "The  Wars  or  the  Jews."     With  52 

Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. , 

ITEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PALETTE  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.    By 
Robert  Kempt.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Od. 

KERSHAW.  —  COLONIAL    FACTS     AND     FICTIONS:     Humorous 

Sketches.     By  Mark  Kershaw.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  Od. 

KEYSER.  — CUT  BY  THE   MESS:   A  Novel.     By  Arthur  Kkvser. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. ___ 

KINGTR7ASHE),  NOVELS  BY.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,3s.Od.ea.;  post  Svo,  bds.  2s.  ea. 

ilffi-lBi-.  I  "the'weabihg  of  the  green." 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
PASHA'S  SLAVE.  ^        BELL  BARRY. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED   BY 


KNIGHT.  — THE   PATIENT'S  VADE   MECUM  :    How  to  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.     By    William    Knight,    M.R.C.S.,    and    Edward 

Knight,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Od. 

KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Cr,  8vo.  H.  ex.  6s. 

T  AMB'S    (CHARLES)    COMPLETE    WORKS,   in    Prose    and  Verse, 

i"<  including  "  Poetry  for  Children  "  and  "  Prince  Dorus."    Edited,  with  Notes  and 

Introduction,  by  K.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  page 
of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig.''     Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF   ELI  A.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

LIITLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6fl. 

THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Brander  Matthews,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.     Fcap.  8vo,  hf.-bd.,  2s.  G«l. 

LANDOR.-CITATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE,  &c,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2s.  6d. 

LANE.— THE   THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 

England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.   Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.each. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.    With  Illusts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  3s.  6d. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY  :  The  Antiquities,  Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of 
the  Cloth.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES. | THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEHMANN.— HARRY  FLUDYER  AT  CAMBRIDGE.    By  R.  C.  Leh- 

mann.     Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),   WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 
JEUX  D'ESPRIT.     Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

LEYS  (JOHN).— THE  LINDSAYS  :  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON;  or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Cor- 
inthian Tom.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. [New  Edition  preparing. 

LINTON    (E.    LYNN),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

WITCH  STORIES.  |         OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  «»<!.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  |  IONE.  I    UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 

ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS.         "MY  LOYE!"    |  SOWING  THE  WIND. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. I    PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  &  Miser. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.         I         WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD. 
THE  ONE  TOO  MANY.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


FREESHOOTING  ;  Extracts  from  Works  of  Mrs.  L.  Linton.   Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE  :  A  Novel.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«L;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

MACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

TERESA  ITASCA.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is. 

BROKEN  WINGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6» 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

EDNOR  WHITLOCK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MACDONELL.— QUAKER  COUSINS  :  A  Novel.   Bv  Agnes  Macdonell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2». 
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McCarthy  (justin,  m.p.),  works  by. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each.— Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  a 
Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  oi  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  ti«l.  each. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
—Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<1. 

ft  HISTORY    OF    THE    FOUR   GEORGES.     Four  Vo's.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

12s.  each.  [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  3s.  6d.  each;   post  svo,  illust.  bets.,  ^s.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. each. 


THE  WATERDALE    NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
A  FAIR  SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 
DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 


MISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA  QUIXOTE. 
THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 
MAID    OF  ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


THE  DICTATOR.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

RED  DIAMONDS.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.       

"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mrs.CAMPBELL- 
Praed.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  <>s. 

McCarthy  (justin  h.),  works  by. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    Four  Vols.,  8vo,  12s.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  readv. 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  *»d. 
IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  :  Irish  History,  1798-1886.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
HAFIZ  IN  LONDON  :  Poems.      Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
HARLEQUINADE  :  Poems.     Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  8s. 
OUR  SENSATION  NOYEL.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
DOOM  1  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
DOLLY:  A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
LILY   LASS:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  1*.  6e1. 
THE    THOUSAND  AND   ONE    DAYS:    Persian  Tales.     With  2  Photogravures  by 
Stanley  L.  Wood.     Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  half-bounH,  12s.     

MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 
case,  21s.     Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  2s.  Od.  each. 
Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without.— The  Hidden  Life. 

II.  The  Disciple.— The  Gospel  Women.— Book  of  Sonnets.— Organ  Songs. 

III.  Violin  Songs.— Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— A  Book  of  Dreams.— 
Roadside  Poems.— Poems  for  Children. 

IV.  Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 
V.  &  VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |     Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

,,  VIII.  The  Light  Princess.— The  Giant's  Heart.— Shadows. 

IX.  Cross  Purposes.— The  Golden  Key.— The  Carasoyn.— Little  Daylight 
X.  The  Cruel  Painter.— The  Wow  o'  Rivven.— The  Castle.— The  Broken 
Swords.— The  Gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 
POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MACDONALD.    Collected  and  arranged  by  the 

Author.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  12s. 
A  THREEFOLD  CORD.      Edited  by  George  MacDqnalp.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 
HEATHER  AND  SNOW:  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

MACGREGOR.  -  PASTIMES    AND    PLAYERS:    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.     By   Robert  Macgregor.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

MACKAY.-INTERLUDES  AND  UNDERTONES  ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  _ 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 

ARY    CHARACTERS:    85  PORTRAITS;   with   Memoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  halt  ot 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  Jul. 
MACQUOID    (MRS.),    WORKS~BY.      Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each." 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.   Macquoid. 
PICTURES     AND     LEGENDS    FROM     NORMANDY    AND     BRITTANY.      With 

34  Illustrations  bv  Thomas  R.  Macquoid, 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  byT.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.     With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
¥HE  EYIL  EYE,  gnd  other  Stories.    |         LOST  ROSE. 
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MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management :  including  full  Practical 
Directions.     By  T.  C.  Hepworth.     io  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  Is,;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN   BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls' 

Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.     All  from  actual  Experience.    Edited  by  W.  H. 

_  Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6tl. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  :    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5s. 

MALXOCITCW.  H.),  WORKS~BY. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2s.;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6tl. 
THE  NEW  PAUL  &  VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
POEMS.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

IS   LIFE   WORTH  LIVING?     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.;  post  3vo, 
ilustrated  boards,  2s. 

MALLORY'S    (SIR    THOMAS)   MORT    D' ARTHUR  :  The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  B. 
Mqntgomerie  Ranking.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.    

MARK    TWAIN,    WORKS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.     Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
ROUGHING  IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.    With  200  Illusts.  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.    With  197  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  6«1.  each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  234  Illustrations. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE  GILDED  AGE.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illustrations, 
THE  ADYENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.    With  in  Illustrations. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  314  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 
LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI.    With  300  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 
A  YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KIKG  ARTHUR.    With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  SKETCHES.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.    Cr.  8vo,  cl„  tts. ;  postSvo,  illust.  bds.,2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gel.  each. 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.      With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst,  &c. 
THE  £1,000,000  BANK-NOTE,  and  other  New  Stories. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Including  his  Translations.    Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

MARRY  AT  (FLORENCE),  NOVELS  BY.    Post  8vo,  Must,  boards,  2s.each. 

A  HARYEST  OF  WILD  OATS.  FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 

OPEN1   SESAME! 1         WRITTEN  IN  FIRE. 

MASSINGERS  PLAYS.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited 
by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  tfs. 

MASTERirAN^HALF-A-DOZEN    DAUGHTERS:   A  Novel.      By  J, 

Masterman.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MATTHEWS.-A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  ByBRANDER  Matthews. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2*. ;  cloth  limp,  2*.  <><!. 

MAYHEW.-L0ND0N  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.    By  Henry  Mavhevv.     With  Illusts.   Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

MENKEN.— INFELICIA :     Poems   by  Adah    Isaacs    Menken.     "With 

Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis  and  F.  O.  C.  Parley.     Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  7g.  6d . 

MERRICK.-THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GOOD.     By  Leonard  Merrick, 

Author  of  "Violet  Moses,"  &c.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.     By 
A.E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armqy  Knox.     With  265  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

M1DDLEM ASS   (JEAN),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
TOUCH  AND  GO. J    MR.  DORILLION. 

M1LLER.-PHYSI0L0GY  FOR  THE  YOUNG;  or,  The  House  of  Life. 
By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller,    With  Illustrations,   Post  8vo*  cloth  limp8  2s,  <jd. 
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MILTON  (J.   L.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
THE  HYGIENE  OP  THE   SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths,  &c. 
THE  BATH  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE   SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF   LEPROSY.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

MINTO(WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Cr.8vo,ls. ;  cloth,  ls.6d. 

MITFOKD  (BERTRAM),  NOVELS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ttd.  each. 
THE  SUN-RUNNER:  A  Romance  of  Zululand.  With  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.Wood. 
THE  LUCK  OF  GERARD  RIDGELEY.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
THE  RING'S  ASSEGAI.     With  Six  full-page  Illustrations. 

MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  1*.  6d. 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN:   and  ALCIPHRON.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 
PROSE  AND  VERSE.     With  Suppressed  Passages  from  the    Memoirs   of    Lord 
Byron.     Edited  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7*.  fid. 

MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),   STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.   Post  8vo,illust.  boards,  2s.;  cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE   DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET;    or,  The  Valley    of  Gold.     With  Frontispiece  by 

F.  Barnard.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
FROM  THE  BOSOM  OF  THE  DEEP.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2*. 
MAID  MARIAN  AND  ROBIN  HOOD:  A  Romance  of  Old  Sherwood  Forest.    With 
12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  tid.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each 


A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT, 

JOSEPH'S  COAT 

COALS  OF  FIRE 

YAL  STRANGE.  |    HEARTS. 


BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  3EA. 
A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
BOB      MARTIN'S      LITTLE 


WAY  OF  THE  Y/ORLD 
A  MODEL  FATHER. 
OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO. 
...  CYNIC  FORTUNE. 
TIME'S  REYENGES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  [GIRL 

A  WASTED  CRIME.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
IN  DIREST  PERIL.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  NOVELIST  :   An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.    With  a 
Collotype  Portrait  and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo,  Irish  linen,  6s. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra    3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS.  I  PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.  1  THE  BISHOPS' BIBLE. 

MURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Bw>,  fflnst.  bds.,  2s.  ea.;  cl.,  2s.  6d.  ea. 
A  GAME  OF  BLUFF.     |  A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE. 

NEWBOLT. -TAKEN  FROM  THE  ENEMY.    By  Henry  Newbolt. 

A1   Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  Cd. 

NISBET  (HUME),  BOOKS  BY. 

"BAIL   UP!"    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
DR.  BERNARD  ST.  YINCENT.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.    With  21  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

WHERE  ART  BEGINS.   With  27  Illusts.   Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  (id. 

NORRIS.— ST.  ANN'S  :  A  Novel.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  Two  Vols.  [Shortly. 

O'HANLON    (ALICE),    NOVELS   BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
v  THE  UNFORESEEN.  I    CHANCE?    OR  FATE? 

OHNET    (GEORGES),    NOVELS    BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.         1    A  LAST  LOVE. 

A  WEIRD  GIFT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ,  post  8vo,  picture  boards.  2s. 

OXIPHANT    (MRS.),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  PRIMROSE   PATH.  I  WHITELADIES. 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

O'REILLY  (HARRINGTON).-LIFE  AMONG  THE  AMERICAN  IN- 
DIANS: Fifty  Years  on  the  Trail.    100  Illusts.  by  P.Frenzeny.   Crown  8vo,  3s.  Cd. 

0'RErLTY7MRS.y^H^B^r^MTOTES.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds., 2s. 
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OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 

TRICOTRIN. 

STRATHMORE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S 

CAGE. 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 
PUCK.       |  ID  ALIA. 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.bds..  2s.  each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 
PASCAREL.  |  SIGNA. 
TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 

SHOES 
IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


MOTHS.   |    PIPISTRELLO. 

A  YILLAGE  COMMUNE. 

IN  MAREMMA. 

BIMBI.  |      SYRLIN. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES.   |    OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 

GUILDEROY.  |  RUFFINO. 
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Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 
BIMBI.    With  Nine  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS,  &c.     With  Six  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  &c.    Square  fcvo,  cloth,  tts. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  ttd. ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
TWO  OFFENDERS.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.    Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

(H.  A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THOREAU  :  His  Life  and  Aims.    With  Portrait.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  AND  ELECTIONEERING,  A  HIS- 

TORY  OF,  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen  Victoria.     By  Joseph  Grego.    A  New  Edition, 
wi'h  qt,  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  ftd. 

PASCAL'S   PROVINCIAL   LETTERS.     A  New  Translation,  with  His- 
torical  Introduction  and   Notes  by  T.  M'Crie.  P.P.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s. 

PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Helen  Paterson.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  hoards.  2". 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  J$s.  Od.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2*.  each. 


LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 

WALTER'S  WORD. 

LESS    BLACK    THAN    WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY  PROXY.  |  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 
HIGH  SPIRITS. 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


A  GRAPE   FROM  A  THORN. 

FROM   EXILE. 

THE  CANON'S  WARD. 

THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 

HOLIDAY  TASKS. 

GLOW-WORM  TALES. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGE. 

THE  WORD  AND  THE  WILL. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 

THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 

THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGRACE. 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 

BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 

A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 

A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON. 

A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 

CARLYON'S  YEAR.  I  CECIL'S  TRYST. 

MURPHY'S  MASTER. 

AT  HER  MERCY. 

THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 


FOUND  DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 

A   MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY.|SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 

NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 

HALVES.      I      THE   BURNT  MILLION. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES. 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 

KIT:  A  MEMORY. 

A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

SUNNY  STORIES. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  tfd.  each. 
A  TRYING  PATIENT,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
IN  PERIL  AND  PRIYATION:    Stories  of  Marine  Adventure.    Witn  17  Illusts. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  "NEWS."    Crown  8vo,  portrait  cover,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  G<I. 

P*JNJNbLL(H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,cl., 2s. 6d. each. 
PUCK  ON   PEGASUS.     With  Illustrations. 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
THE   MUSES  OF  MAYFAIR.    Vers  de  Societe,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 


PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.  PostSvo  Is.  each;  cloth  Is.  6d. each. 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  |  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE.  |  BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 
JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.   Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  Q<l, 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.),  NOVELS  BY. 

TROOPING  WITH  CROWS,    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is* 
LADY  LOYELACE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2a. 
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PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PURSUIVANT  OF  ARMS.  With  Six  Plates,  and  209  Musts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  7*.  ttd. 
_  SONGS  AND  POEMS,  1819/-1879.    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo,cl.,6s. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.    With  Notes  andUfe 

o f  Plutarch  by  J.  and  Wm.   Langhorne.  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  IPs.  6 d . 

POE'S(EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    Intro- 
duction  by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
THE   MYSTERY  OF  MARIE   ROGET,  &c.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

POPE'S  POETICAL   WORKS.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PRAED  (MRS.  CAMPBELL),  NOVELS  BY.    Post  8vo,  iilust.  bds..  2». ea. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  STATION.      |  THE  SOUL  OF  COUNTESS  ADRIAN. 
OUTLAW  AND  LAWMAKER.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

PRICE  (E.  C),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6<l.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
YALENTINA.  |  THE  FOREIGNERS.         |  MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIYAL. 

GERALD.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

PRINCESS  OLGA.— RADNA  ;  or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.     By 

the  Princess  Olga.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  Gs. 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.  With  55  Musts.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  lOs.  6d. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6*. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE   WORKERS.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  Gd. 

PRYCE.— MISS   MAXWELL'S   AFFECTIONS.      By  Richard  Pryce, 

Frontispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  .'is.  Gd.  ;   post  8vo,  iilust.  boards.,  2.«. 

PAMBOSSON.— POPULAR  ASTRO~NOMY.   By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 
of  the  Institute  of  France.    With  numerous  Musts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  till, 

RANDOLPH.-AUNT  ABIGAIL  DYKES:  A  Novel.    By  Lt. -Colonel 

George  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

READE  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3*.  Gd.  each ;  post  8vo,  iilust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  Gd.— And  a  Cheao 

Popular  Edition  of  Peg  Woffington  and  Christie  Johnstone,  the  two 

Stories  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo.  6d. ;  cloth,  Is. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  Gtl. 
IT  IS  NEYER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.Tllustrated  byG.  J.  Pinwell.—  Also  a  Cheap 

Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  portrait  cover.  6d.  ;  cloth,  1*. 
COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEYER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    Must.  Helen  Paterson. 
THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   A   THIEF,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOYE  ME  LITTLE,  LOYE  ME  LONG.    Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
THE   DOUBLE   MARRIAGE.    Musts,  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keene. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene.-AIso  a 

Cheap  Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  6d. ;  cloth,  Is. 
HARD  CASH.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 
FOUL  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 
PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 
A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Iilust.  by  H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  C.  Green.  &c. 
A  WOMAN-HATER.     Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 
SINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.    Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab. 
GOOD  STORIES  OF  MEN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.    IllustTby  E.  A.  Abbey,  &o. 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.     Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.    Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
READIANA.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reade. 
BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of  David,  Paul,  &c.    Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  Is. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    With  an  Introduction  by  Walter  Besant. 

Elzevir  Edition.  4  vols.,  post  8vo,  each  with  Front.,  cl.  ex..  gilt  top,  14s.  the  set, 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  Cr.  8vo,  buckram  Gs. 
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RIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  HA  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2**. each. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  GARDEN  PARTY.       |  WEIRD  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE.               I         HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING. 
MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS.              THE  NUN'S  CURSE. 
FAIRY  WATER. |         IDLE  TALES. 

RIMMER   (ALFRED),    WORKS    BY.      Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  each. 

OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.     With  S5  Illustrations. 

RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    With  50  Illustrations. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  With  58  Illusts.  byC.  A.  Vanderhqqf,  &c. 
RIVES.— BARBARA  DERING.     By  Amelie   Rives,  Author  of  "  The 

Quick  or  the  Dead  ?  "  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds„  2s. 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE.     By  Daniel  Defoe.     (Major's  Edition.)    With 

37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.     Post  Svo,  half-bound,  2s. ' 

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3s.  Gd. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

ROBINSON   (PHIL),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  POETS'  BIRDS.                               |  THE   POETS'  BEASTS. 
THE  POETS  AND  NATURE;  REPTILES,  FI3HES,  AND  INSECTS. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.    With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
ROLL   OF    BATTLE  ABBEY,  THE  :   A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors 
who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
a.d.  1066-7.   With  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.     Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

ROWLEY   (HON.    HUGH),   WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
PUNIANA:  RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
MORE  PUNIANA.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),  STORIES  BY.     Post  Svo,  bds.,  2s.  ea. ;  cl.,  2s.  Gd.  ea. 
.   SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.          I    GRACE  BALMAIGN'S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS.  | 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY : 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gil.  ea. 

ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE.  I    A  BOOK  FOR  THE  HAMMOCK. 

IN  THE   MIDDLE  WATCH.  MYSTERY  OF  THE  "OCEAN  STAR." 

A  YOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE. |    THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Gd.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  ea.  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gil.  ea. 

AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY.  |    MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE. 

ALONE  ON  A  WIDE  WIDE  SEA. 

ON  THE   FO'K'SLE   HEAD.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.;  cloth  limp.  2s.  Gil. 

T  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  Gd.  each;    post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.    Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Frontispiece. 

THE  JUNIOR  DEAN. |         THE  MASTER  OP  ST.  BENEDICTS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  each. 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  SWEETHEART.      |         MODEST  LITTLE  SARA. 
TO  HIS  OWN  MASTER.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

SALA  (G.  A.).-GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.     Post  Svo,  boards,  2s. 
SANSON.-SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS  :  Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  Gd. 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gil.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
GUY  WATERMAN.     |    THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.  |     THE  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I    HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS.  |    SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
GIDEON'S  ROCK.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 
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SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  37  Years.  By 
Ex-Chief-Inspector  Cavanagh.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

SECRET  OUT,  THE:  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards;  with  Enter- 
taining  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. " 

SEGUIN  (L.   G.),   WORKS  BY. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.     With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Jls.  tid. 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS.    With  2  Maps  and  16  Illusts.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  «.*.  _ 

SENIOR  (WM.).— BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s76d, 
SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN :  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.    With  Illusts.,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.     Cr.  4to,  3s.  6d. 

SHAEP.-CHILDREN  OF  TO-MORROW:    A  Novel.     By  William 

Sharp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SHELLEY. -THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE  OF 

PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY.     Edited,   Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by  R.    Herns 
Shepherd.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  ©d.  each. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.     I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's  Corre- 
spondence with .Sto ckdale ;  The  Wandering  Jew  ;  Oueen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;    Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus~Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c. 
Vol.    II.  Laon  and  Cythua  ;  The  Cenci ;  Juiian  and  Maddalo ;   Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;   The  Witch  of 

Atlas  J  Epipsychidion:  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems ;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy ;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols.: 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Lettersto  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
VoL    II.  The  Essays;   Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
AVith  a  Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SKERARD  (R.  H.).— ROGUES  :    A   Novel.      Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SHERIDAN  (GENERAL).  —  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF   GENERAL 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols., demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With 

Life  and  Anecdotes.      Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 

Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches  and  Joke?.  10  Illusts.  Cr.Svo,  hf.-bound,  7s.  6d. 
THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo,  printed 

on  laid  paoer  and  half-bound,  2s. 
SHERIDAN'S   COMEDIES:   THE  RIVALS    and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  Gd. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  W0RKS7inc7ud- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P.      Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  ISs. 

SIGNBOARDS:  Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten, 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  ©d, 

SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each :  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  eaca, 
ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS.  I    MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

THE   RING  0'  BELLS.  TALES  OF  TO  DAY. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS.  I    DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 

TINKLETOP'S  CRIME.    With  a  frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

ZEPH:  A  Circus  Story,  &c. |     My  TWO  WIVES. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 
THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:   being   Readings  and  Recitations  in 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R.  Sims. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS.  |         DAGONET  DITTIES. 

SISTER  DORA  :  A  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With  Four 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4d.;  cloth,  tid. 

SKETCHLEY.— A  MATCH  IN  THE  DARK.     By  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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SLANG    DICTIONARY    (THE):   Etymological,   Historical,  and   Anec- 

dotal.    Crowp  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (in.  6d. 

SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  WORKS  BY: 

THE  PRINCE  OF   ARGOLIS.    With  130  Illusts.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6€l. 
TALES  OF  OLD  THULE.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
THE  WOOING  OF  THE  WATER  WITCH.    Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  Oh. 

SOCIETY    IN    LONDON.       By  A  Foreign    Resident.       Crown  8vo, 

1«*.  :  cloth,  Is.  ftri. 

SOCIETY  IN    PARIS  :    The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.     A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

SOMERSET.  —  SONGS    OF    ADIEU.      By    Lord    Henry    Somerset. 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  <>s. 

SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  :  An  Essay  on  the  Belief 
in  the  Existence  of  Devils.     By  T.  A.  Spalding,  LL.B.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE.  I      THE  GOLDEN  HOOP. 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  &c.  |      BACK  TO  LIFE. 

HOODWINKED;     and    THE    SANDY-  I      THE  LOUDWATER  TRAGEDT. 

CROFT  MYSTERY.  |      BURGOS  ROMANCE. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6«1.  each. 

A  BARREN  TITLE.  j WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 

THE   SANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 


SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  M.  H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations 
by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  410,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1. 

STARRY    HEAVENS    (THE):    A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.     Royal 

i6mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6<1. 

STAUNTON.— THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.     With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.   By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

STEDMAN  (E.  C),  WORKS  BY. 

YICTORIAN  POETS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  9s. 

THE    K)ETS  OF   AMERICA.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  9«. 

STERNDALE.  —  THE    AFGHAN    KNIFE  :    A  Novel.       By  Robert 

Armitage  Sterndale.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <mI.  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  2s. 

STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
TRAYELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.  Seventh  Edit.  With  a  Frontis.by  Walter  Crane. 
AN  INLAND  YOYAGE.    Fourth  Edition.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top.  Gs.  each. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.    Sixth  Edition. 
THE  MERRY  MEN.    Third  Edition.       |    UNDERWOODS:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Third  Edition. 

YIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE, and  other  Papers.    Seventh  Edition.     |    BALLADS. 
ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  SUICIDE  CLUB;  and  THE  RAJAH'S  DIAMOND.  (From  New  Arabian 
Nights.)  With  Six  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  5s.  {Shortly, 

PRINCE  OTTO.    Sixth  Edition.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

FATHER  DAMIEN:  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper,  Is. 

STODDARD.  -  SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.     By" 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated  by  Wal lis  Mackav.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d . 

STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NO  VElTSTS.    With  Notices  by  Helen  and 

Alice  Zimmern.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

STRANGE  MANUSCRIPTTArF0UND~IN-A~C6PPER  CYLINDER. 

With  19  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

STRANGE  SECRETS.  ToldbyCoNAN  Doyle,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Flor~- 

ence  Marryat,  &c.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 


CHATTO    8c   WINDUS,    214,    PICCADILLY.  23 

STRUTT'S    SPORTS    AND     PASTIMES    OF    THE     PEOPLE    OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
William  Hone.     With  140  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

SWIFT'S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  .WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.   With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6«1. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAYELS,  and    A   TALE   OP  A   TUB.      Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT :  A  Study.  By  J.  Churton  Collins.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  8s. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C),  WORKS  BY. 


SELECTION'S  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  A.  C. 
SWINBURNE.     Fcap.  -vo,  6s. 

ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.    Crown  8vo.  6a. 

CHASTELARD  :  A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  FIRST  SERIES.  Crown 
Svo  or  fcap.  8vo,  93. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  SECOND  SERIES. 
Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

POEMS  &  BALLADS.   THIRD  SERIES.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 

SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.    Crown  8vo,  103.  6<L 

iiOTHWELL  :    A  Tragedv.     Crown  Svo,  123.  6<L 

SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN.  (Sec  Vol.  II.  of  G.  CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.)    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.    Crown  Svo.  12s. 


ERECHTHEUS  :   A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  NOTE  ON  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.     Cr.  8vo.  6a. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

STUDIES  IN  SONG.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 

MARV  STUART :    A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  8s. 

TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.     Crown  Svo,  9s. 

A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.    Small  4to,  83. 

A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.    Crown  Svo,  7s. 

MARINO  FALIERO  :    A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

M'SCELLANLES.     Crown  8vo,  12s. 

LOCRINE  :   A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.     Crown  Svo,  7s. 

THE  SISTERS:    A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ASTROPHEL,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  {Shortly. 


SYNTAX'S  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in 
Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations,  and  Liie  of  the  Author  by  J .  C.  Hotten.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

TAINE'S   HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH   LITERATURE.     Translated  by 

Henry  Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

TAYLOR'S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB :  Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),   WORKS   BY.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  each. 

THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 

of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.     With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustrations. 

OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustrations. 

THE  PLAYTIME  NAT URALIST.    With  366  Illustrations. 

TAYLOR'S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.  Containing  "  Clancarty," 
"Jeanne  Dare,"  '"Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwnght's 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn.''  "  Plot  and  Passion.1'     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7  s.  6d. 

%*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON  (LORD):  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.— Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo, 
portrait  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  HA. 

THACKERAY  ANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THAMES. -A   NEW   PICTORIAL  HISTORY   OF   THE   THAMES. 

By  A.  S.  Krausse.     With  340  Illustrations     Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  <»d. 

THIERS.-HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  &  EMPIRE  OF  FRANCE 

UNDER  NAPOLEON.  By  A.  Thiers.  Translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell  and 
John  Stebbing.  New  Edition,  reset  in  a  specially-cast  type,  with  36  Steel  Plates. 
12  vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  12s.  each.    (Monthly  Volumes,  beginning  September,  1893.) 

THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6.1.  ea. ;  post  Svo.  3s.  ea. 

THE   YIOLIN-PLAYER.     |         PROUD   MAIS1E. 

CRESSIDA.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boauis.  3s. __ 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.    With  Intro- 

dp  tion  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  4.3  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 

THORNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.   M.  Wa  TURNER,     With  Illustra- 
tions  in  Colours.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  beards,  3s.  each. 
OLD  8T0RIES  RE-TOLD,  I   TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 
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TIMBS   (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6.1.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE  IN  LONDON:  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.     With  42  Illustrations. 

ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures,  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.    48  Illustrations 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.  I    MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

FRAU  FROHMANN.  |    MARION  FAY.  |    THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK.                              I    AMERICAN  SENATOR. 
GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  |    JOHN   CALDIGATE.        

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY.     " 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each 
LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.    |    MABEL'S  PROGRESS.    |    ANNE  FURNESS. 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).-DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  8vo,  must.  bds.,  a7. 
TROWBRIDGE.— FARNELL'S  FOLLY:   A  Novel.      By  J.  T.  TRfjw. 

bridge.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

TYTLER  (C.  C.  FRASER-).-MISTRESS  JUDITH :   A  Novel.     By 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6tl. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

TYTLER  (SARAH1T~N0VELS  BY\ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  BRIDE'S  PASS.  I    BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

LADY  BELL.  |    THE  BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
WHAT  SHE   CAME  THROUGH.  I    BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

CITOYENNE   JACQUELINE  DISAPPEARED.  I  NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 

SAINT  MUNGO'S  CITY. [    THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 

TJNDERHILL.— WALTER  BESANT  :  A  Study.    By  John  Underhill. 

w     With  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  Irish  linen,  6s.       [Shortly. 

UPWARD. -THE  QUEEN  AGAINST   OWEN.      By  Allen  Upward. 

With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  <>d. 

VASHTI  AND  ESTHER.     By  the  Writer  of  "Belle's"  Letters  in  The 

World.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

VILLARI.— A  DOUBLTE^BOND.     By  Linda~Villari.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.).  WORKS  BY. 

■  *    WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1894).    Containing  the  Descent, 

Birth,   Marriage,  Education,  &c,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses. 

Clubs,  &c.     Royal  8vo,  cloth  jrilt.  50s. 
WALFORD  S  WINDSOR  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1894).    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  12s.  6d. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1894).    Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 

Irish  Peers,  &c.    ^mo,  cloth.  Is. 
WALFORD'S   SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1894).    Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  Is. 
WALFORD'S    SHILLING   KNIGHTAGE  (1894).    Containing  a  List  of  the  Knights  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices.  Addresses,  &c.     ^smo,  cloth,  Is. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1894).    Containing  a  List  of  all  the  Members  of  the 

New  Parliament,  their  Addresses.  Clubs,  &c.     32mo,  cloth.  Is. 
WALFORD  S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

(1894).     Royal  321110,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
TALES_OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.~CroWn  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  

WALT    WHITMAN,    POEMS     BY"       Edited,    with    Introduction,    by 
William  M.Rossetti.   With  Portrait.  Cr.8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

WALTON   AND    COTTON'S    COMPLETE^ANGLER ;   or,  The  Con-- 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

WARD  (HERBERT),  WORKS  BY.  ~ 

FIYE  YEARS  WITH   THE   CONGO  CANNIBALS.     With  92  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  Victor  Perard,  and  W.  B.  Davis.  Third  ed.    Roy.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  14s. 
MY   LIFE   WITH   STANLEY'S  REAR  GUARD.     With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller, 
P.R.G.S.     Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

WARNER.— A    ROUNDABOUT   JOURNEY.      By  Charles  Dudley 

Warner.    Crown  8vo  cloth  extra  Cs» 


CHATTO    &   WiNDUS,    214,    PiCCADiLLY.  25 

WARRANT  TO    EXECUTE    CHARLES   I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  Ly  14  in.    2s. 
WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE  MARY   QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.    A  Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.     2a. 

WASSERMANN  (LILLIAS),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  DAFFODILS.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  la.  6d. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  CARABAS.     By  Aaron  Watson  and  Lillias  Wassermann. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

WEATHER,    HOW   TO  FORETELL  THE,   WITH   POCKET  SPEC- 

TROSCOPE.     By  F.  W.  Cory.     With  10  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  Is,  ;  cloth,  Is.  «<!. 

WESTALL  (William).— TRUST-MONEY.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
WHIST. -HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLO  WHIST.      By  Abraham  S.  Wilks 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon.     New  Edition.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

WHITE.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.     By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKS  BY. 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Musts.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 
A  VINDICATION   OF  PHRENOLOGY.     With  over  40  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. [Shortly. 

WILLIAMSON  (MRS.  F.  H.).— A  CHILD  WIDOW.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EYOLUTION.  With  2^9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7  s.  6d. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  Musts.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Musts.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  ls.6d. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.   With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WINTER   (J.    S.),    STORIES   BY.     Post  8vo,   illustrated   boards,  2s.  each; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

CAVALRY  LIFE.  |  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

k  SOLDIER'S  CHILDREN.  With  34  illustrations  by  E.  G.  Thomson  and  E.  Stuart 
Hardy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lis.  6d. 

WISSMANN.-MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH    EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA.    By  Hermann  von  Wissmann.     With  92  Musts.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

WOOD.— SABINA  :   A  Novel.     By  Lady  Wood.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 

WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2s.  each. 

PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    |    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY. -RACHEL  ARMSTRONG ;  or,  Love  and  Theology.    By 

Celia  Parker  Woolley.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

WRIGHT   (THOMAS),    WORKS   BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
CARICATURE   HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.    With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 
HISTORY    OF    CARICATURE   AND    OF    THE    GROTESQUE   IN  ART,  LITERA- 
TURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

WYNMAN.-MY  FLIRTATIONS.     By  Margaret  Wynman.    With  13 

Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  

VATES    (EDMUND),  NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
X    LAND  AT  LAST.  |         THE  FORLORN  HOPE.      |      CASTAWAY. 

70LA  (EMILE),  NOVELS  BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

^    THE  DOWNFALL.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 
THE  DREAM.    Translated  by  Eliza  Chase.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Jeanniot. 
DOCTOR  PASCAL.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
MONEY.    Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

EMILE   ZOLA:    A  Biography.    By  R.  H.  Sherard.    With  Portraits,  Illustrations, 
and  Facsimile  Letter.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
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LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 

***  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-25. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.    Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeux  d'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  &  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfair.    Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau :  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 
A  Journey  Round  My  Room.   By  Xavier 

DE   MAISTRE. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.    By  W.  D.  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times." 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.   By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    First  Series. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Second  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.   By  Sir  A.  Helps, 
Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 
Little  Essays:  from  Lamb's  Letters. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 
Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett's  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 
Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 
Leigh    Hunt's    Tale    for    a    Chimney 

Corner. 
Mallory's  Mort  d'Arthur:  Selections. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  &  Reflections. 


THE  WANDERER'S  LIBRARY. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.     By  Julius 

Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.    By 

G.  Daniel.    Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.    Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.   By  James  Greenwood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Wilds  of  London.     James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse-Wartegg.  22  Illusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  ByE.P.  Hingston 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 

By  C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Bret  Harte. 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bret  Harte. 
Snow-bound  at  Eagle's.  By  Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
Sentenced  !    By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  L.Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's    Diamonds.      By 

Iulian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.    By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 

Charles  James. 
Garden  that  Paid  Rent.    Tom  Jerrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.    By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Teresa  Itasca.    By  A.  MacAlpine. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom!    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
Dolly.    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 


Lily  Lass.    Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    By  W.  M into. 
Notes  from  the  "News."    ByjAs.  Payn. 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.    By  Charles  Reade. 
Rogues.    By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims 
Sandycroft  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.  By 
Herbert  Ward. 


HANDY    NOVELS.      Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  A.St.Aubyn   I  Taken  from  the  Enemy.    H.  Newbolt. 
Modest  Little  Sara.     Alan  St.  Aubyn.   |   A  Lost  Soul.    By  W.  L.  Alden. 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  M.E.Coleridge.  |  Dr.  Palliser's  Patient.  Grant  Allen. 
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M  Y     LIBRARY.     Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2«t.  Od.  each. 


Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare.    By  W.  S.  Landor. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 


Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reade. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Peg  Woffington.    By  Charles  Reade. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


THlTFOCKEf  LIBRARY.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  2s.  each. 


The  Essays  of  Ella.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37  Illusts.  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  85  Illustrations. 
The  Barber's  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.    By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy.    By  Brillat-Savarin. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Ed.  E.  Ollier. 


White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub.     By  Dean  Swift. 

The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  and  other 
Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    J.  Larwood. 

Thomson's  Seasons.    Illustrated. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table 
and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table.     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels,  many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

By  F.  M.  ALLEN. 
Green  as  Grass. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Philistia. 
Babylon 
Strange  Stories. 
Beckoning  Hand. 
In  all  Shades. 


The  Tents  of  Shem. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Dumaresq's  Daughter.  |  Blood  Royal. 
The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Ivan  Greet's  Masterpiece. 

By  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 
The  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.  |  The  Junior  Dean. 
The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 

By  Rev.  S.  BAR1IVG  GOULD, 
Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By   KOBEK1    BARK. 
In  Steamer  Chair  |  From  Whose  Bourne 

By  W,  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 
My  Little  Girl.  By  Celia's  Arbour. 

Case  of  Mr.Lucraft.    Monks  of  Thelema , 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.    The  Seamy  Side. 
Golden  Butterfly.      Ten  Years' Tenant. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WALTER   BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room.    I  Herr  Paul  us. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair  |  The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  World  Went  Yery  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
Dorothy  Forster.       The  Holy  Rose. 
Uncle  Jack.  Armorel  of  Lyon- 

Childrenof  Gibeon.       esse. 
Bell  of  St.  Paul's.     St.  Katherine's  by 
To  Call  Her  Mine.       the  Tower. 
Verbena  Camellia  Stephanoti?. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  |  Matt. 
A  Child  of  Nature.  I  Heir  of  Linne. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
God  and  the  Man.  I  The  New  Abelard. 
Love  Me  for  Ever.  Foxglove  Manor. 
Annan  Water.         |  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  HALL   CA1NE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      1  The  Deemiter. 


By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Red  Sultan. 

JTIORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Transmigration.  |  Blacksmith&Scholar. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Yillage  Comedy.     |  Yeu  Play  Me  False. 
Ky  WILKIE    COLLINS. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"  I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  |  Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  EDWARU  H.  COOPER. 
Geoffory  Hamilton. 

By  V.  CECIL    COTES. 
Two  Girls  on  a  Barge. 

By  MATT    CRIItt. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  31.  CROHER. 
Diana  Barrington.  I  PrettyMiss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride.  A  Bird  of  Passage. 

A FamilyLikeness.  |  "To  Let." 

By  WILLIAM   CtfPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By   EKASJIUS    OAWSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  J  A  .TIES  BE  UIILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.    Lit  I  III    BE  RAVE  NT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |     Circe's  Lovers. 

By  BICfi.   BONOVAN. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Man  from  Manchester. 

By  A.  CONAN    BOYLE. 
The  Firm  of  Girdlestone. 
By  ITIrs.  ANNIE   EBWARBES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

By  G.  1T1ANVILLE   FENN. 
The  New  Mistress.  |  Witness  to  the  Deed. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  PERCY   FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  K.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

Queen  Cophetua.     I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  King  or  Knave. 

Dog  Sl  his  Shadow.  [  Ropes  of  Sand. 

Prcf.  by  Sir  BARTLE  FBE RE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 
ED.  GARRETT.- The  Capel  Girls. 

By   PAUL   GAVLOT. 
The  Red  Shirts. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream.    |  Of  High  Degree. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

By   E.   GLA1VVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  I     The  Fossicker. 
A  Fair  Golonist. 

By  E.  J.  GOODMAN. 
The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  CECIL   GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
The  Days  of  his  Yanity. 

By  THOMAS   HARDY 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET    HAUTE. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains.    |     Sally  Dows. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottie's  Client.  |         Susy. 
A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth,  I  Dust. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Fortune's  Fool. 

Sebastian  Strome.  |  Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 
By  Sir  A.  HELPS.— Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  ISAAC   HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGEBFORD. 
Lady  Yerner's  Flight. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED    HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  |  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.  |  Mrs.  Juliet. 
By  R.  ASHE    KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball.  I  lone. 
Under  which  Lord?    Paston  Carevv. 
"My  Love!"  I  Sowing  the  Wind; 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  HENRY    W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  justin  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  I  Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Rochford.       Maid  of  Athens. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  I  Camiola. 

The  Waterdale  Hcighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  |  The  Dictator. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

By  BERTRAM    MITFORR. 
The  Gun-Runner.  |  The  King's  Assegai. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 


Tke  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 
By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement.     Yal  Strange. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  A  Model  Father. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero.     Time's  Revenges. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular.  |  Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 

By  MURRAY   &   HERMAN. 
The  Bishops'  Bible.  |  Paul  Jones's  Alias. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 

By  HUME   NISBET. 
"Bail  Up!" 

By  GEORGES   OHNET. 
A  Weird  Gift. 

By  OUIDA, 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gago. 
Tricotrin.    |    Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  |    Signa. 
Princess    Naprax- 

ine. 

By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES   PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Less  Black  than  Y/e're  Painted. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grapo  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
Walter's  Y/ord. 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     I  Ruffino. 
Pipistrello. 
AYillage  Commune 
Bimbi.     |  Wanda. 
Frescoes.  I  Othmar. 
In  Maremma. 
Syrlin.l  Guilderoy. 
Santa  Barbara. 


Holiday  Tasks. 
For  Cash  Only. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the 

Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 


By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
From  Exile. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
Talk  of  the  Town. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE 
Yalentina.  J  The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARLES  RFADE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation.  |    The  Jilt. 
Singleheart  and  Doubletace. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 


Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Wofflngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 


Wandering  Heir. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 


By  Mrs.  J.  II.  RIDDELL. 

The  Evince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party, 
Weird  stories. 
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The  Piccadilly  (v6)  Novels— continued. 

By  AIHELI£   RIVES. 
Barbara  Dering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Ky  AV.  CLARK    RUSSELL. 
Ocean  Tragedy.  I  My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

By  JOHN    SAC1VDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.      I    Two  Dreamers. 
Bound  to  Wheel.    I    Lion  in  the  Path. 
ByKATHARlNE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.         I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.       |  Sebastian. 

By  IIAWLEY    SMART. 
Without  Loys  or  Licence. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA    THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  I  The  Yiolin-player. 

By  FRANCES   E.  TSOLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  Ac. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLIiOPK. 
Frau  Frohmann.     I  Land-Leaguers. 
Marion  Fay.  |  The  Way  We  Live  Mow. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

By  C.  C.  FKASER'l'VTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TVTLI3R. 
The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Lady  Bell. 
Buried  Diamonds.  |   Biackhail  Ghosts. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 
The  American  Claimant. 
The  £1,000,000  Bank-note. 

By  ALLEN   UPWARD. 
The  Queen  Against  Owen. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
A  Soldier's  Children. 

By  MARGARET   WYNMAN. 
My  Flirtations. 

By  E.   ZOLA. 
The  Downfall.  Dr.  Pascal. 

The  Dream.  Money. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


By  ARTE  M  US   WARD. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON   AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.   |  Confidences. 
By  MARY   ALBEKT, 
Brooke  Finchley's  Daughter. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow?  |  Valerie'   Fate. 

By  OR  ANT  ALLE.V. 
Strange  Stories.      |  The  Devil's  Die. 
Philistia.  I  This  Mortal  Coil. 

Babylon.  I  In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand.  |      Blood  Royal. 
For  Maimie's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shem. 
Great  Taboo.   |   Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 

By    E.    LESTER    ARNOLD. 
Fhra  the  Phoenician. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Follow  of  Trinity.  |  The  Junior  Dean. 
The.  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 

Br  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOILD, 
Red  Spider.  |  Eye. 

By  FRANK    BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life.  |  Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 
Folly  Morrison.    Honest  Davie. 
Lieut.  Barnabas.  A  Prodigal's  Progress. 
Found  Guilty.  I  A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford;  and  His  Helpmate. 
By  W.  BESANT   &  J.  RUE. 


This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
CaseofMr.Lucraft. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
•Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
I  he  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamv  Side. 
Ten  Years' Tenant. 


By  WALTER    BESANT. 

Dorothy  Forster.     I  Uncle  Jack. 

Children  of  Gibeon.  |  Herr  Paulus. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Captains'  Room. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

The  World  Went  Yery  Well  Then. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's.  I  The  Holv  Ro3e. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse.  |  The  Ivory  Gate. 

St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower. 

Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis. 

BySHELSLE  Y  BEAUCHAMP. 

Crantley  Grange. 

By  AMBROSE  RIERCE. 
In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 

Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

By  BRET    HARTE. 
Californlan  Stories.  |  Gabriel  Conroy. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.  I  Flip. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.    Maruja, 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

By  HAROLD   BRYDGES. 
Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 


The  Shadow  of  the  I  The  Martyrdom  of 
Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 


Sword 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  HALL    1AINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 

By  C  ominaudi  1   CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince." 
By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  gyer.       |  Juliet's  Guardian. 
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Two-Sh i lli n G  Novels— continued. 
By  AUSTIN   CUBE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  AKCI1EK  (LIVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN   COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Fight  with  Fortune.  |  Yillage  Comedy. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |  You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar.  |  Frances. 
By  WILKIE    COLLINS. 


My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"  I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  |   Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 

By  JJI.  J.  COLO.UHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By   C.  EGBERT   CRAOJMMIi. 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  MATT    CRIM. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CHOKER. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville.  I  Bird  of  Fassage. 
Diana  Barrington.    I  Proper  Pride. 
"To  Let."  |        A  Family  Likeness. 

By  W.  CYPLES.-Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE   DACOEi. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 
By  ERASMUS  DAWSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  BE   MILI,E. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  LEITH    BE  R  WE  NT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 

By  CHARLES    DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.     I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter.    |  Caught  at  Last! 
Tracked  and  Taken.  |  Wanted  ! 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Received. 
Tracked  to  Doom.  |    Link  by  Link. 
Suspicion  Aroused. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM-ED  WARDS. 
Felicia.  I  Kitty. 

By  EDW.  EGGLESTON.— Roxy. 

By  G.   MANVILLE    FENN. 
The  New  Mistress. 


Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

By  .PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.  I  Polly. 

Never  Forgotten.    |  Fatal  Zero. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
By  P.  FITZGERALD  and  others. 
Strange  Secrets. 

A  I, IS  ANY    DE    FONBLANQVE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  j  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  King  or  Knave? 

A  Real  Queen.         |  Romances  of  Law. 
By    HAROLD   FREDERICK. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife.  |    Lawton  Girl. 
Pief.  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 
IIA1N  FRISWELL.-Oneof  Two. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 
A  Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARLES   GIBBON. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Robin  Gray 
Fancy  Free. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What      will      the 

World  Say? 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  Meadow. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By  ERNEST   GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  |  The  Fossicker. 
By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 
A  Noble  Woman.      |  Nikanor. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.    |  Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW  HALL  IDA  Y. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

By  Lady  DUFF  US  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
By  .I.BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool.  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Miss  Cadogna.  Love— or  a  Name. 

David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR   HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By    HENRY    HERMAN. 
A  Leading  Lady. 

By  HEADON  HILL. 
Zambra  the  Detective. 
Bv.lOHN  HILL.— Treason-Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL    HOEY, 
The  Lover's  Creed. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 
By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby.        „„wmTa 
By  TIGHE    HOPKINS. 

'Twixt  Love  and  Duty.  

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 
A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
In  Durance  Yile.    I    A  Mental  Struggle. 
Marvel.  A  Modern  Circe. 

By  Mrs.  ALFREW   HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model.  I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.    I  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

\VM.  J  A  MESON.— My  Dead  Self. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

Dark  Colleen.  I    Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  MARK    KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING. 
\  Drawn  Game.      I  Passion's  Slave. 
'The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
Jell  Barry.  ,    , 

By  JOHN  LEYS.-The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  LYNN   LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball.  I  Paston  Carew. 
World  Well  Lost.      "My  Love!" 
Under  which  Lord?  I  lone. 
The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 

By  HENRY   W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN   MCCARTHY. 
A  Fair  Saxon.         I  Donna  Quixote. 
Linley  Rochford.       Maid  of  Athens. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  |  Camiola. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  HUGH  MACCOLL. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  AGNES  iUACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins.  T^.„ 

KATHARINE    S.  NACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  I  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  II.  niALLOCK. 
The  Hew  Republic. 
A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  FLORENCE    MARRYAT. 
Open  I  Sesame!        |  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 

Half-a-dozen  Daughters. „^„ra 

By  RRANBER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  LEONARO   MERRICK. 
The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  M1B  DEEM  ASS. 
Touch  and  Go.        |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLES  WORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MCDDOCK, 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.  I  The  Bishops'  Bible. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  ».  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Model  Father.        Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  Way  of  the  World. 

Yal  Strange.  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 

By  HENRY   MURRAY. 
A  Game  of  Bluff.  |  A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

By  HUME  N1SBET. 
"  Bail  Up  !"  |  Dr.  Bernard  St.  Yincent 

By  ALICE    O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen.      |  Chance?  or  Fate? 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 
Dr.  Rameau.  |  Last  Love.  |  Weird  Gift. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.  |  The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
E2y   Mrs.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

Ry  OUIBA. 


Held  In  Bondage, 
Strathmore. 
Chandos.  |  Idalla. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin.     |  Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa.  [ine. 

Princess  Naprax- 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     I     Blmbi. 
Pipistrello.  [mune. 
A    Village    Com- 
Wanda.  |  Othmar. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Guildteroy. 
Ruffino.    |    Syrlin. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Ouida's     Wisdom, 

Wit,  and  Pathos. 


MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 

Bentlnck's  Tutor.    |  By  Proxy.| 


Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

£200  Reward. 

Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  Woman's  Yengeance. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

Some  Private  Yiews. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood 


Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
From  Exile. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Confidential  Agent. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Burnt  Million 
Sunny  Stories. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

By  C.  L.  PIKK1S. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PBAED. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentlna.  I  The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival.  |  Gerald. 

By  RICHARD   PRVCE, 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Christie  Johnstone.  |  Double  Marriage. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love.  |  The  Jilt. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation.    |     Foul  Play. 
The  Wandering  Heir.    |  Hard  Cash. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 
Peg  Wofflngton.      I  A  Simpleton. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  Readiana. 

A  Perilous  Secret.  |  A  Woman-Hater. 

By  Mrs.  J.  II.  R1DDELL. 
Weird  Stories.        |  Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
The  Nun's  Curse.     I     Idle  Tales. 
By  AMELIE   RIVES. 
Barbara  Dering. 

By  E.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star." 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 
GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
By  KATHARINE   SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merry  weather.  I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.         |  Sebastian. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
1  By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day.     |  Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
Zeph.        |        My  Two  Wives. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCH  LEY* 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

Ry  HAWLEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

Ry  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  I  By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked,  &c.     |  Back  to  Life. 
The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

Uy  R.  LOUIS    STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  |    Prince  Otto. 
BY  BERTHA   THOMAS. 
Cressida.  |  Proud  Maisie.  |  Violin  player. 
By  WALTER  THORNBCRV. 
Tales  for  Marines.  |  Old  Stories  Re-told. 
T.  ADOLPHIJS  XROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 
By  E.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.         I  Mabel's  Progress. 
By  ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 
Frau  Frohmann.     I  Kept  in  the  Daik. 
Marion  Fay.  |  John  Caldigate. 

Way  We  Live  Now.  |  Land-Leaguers. 
The  American  Senator. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

Ry  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 
By  MARK  TWAIN. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age.     |  Huckleberry  Finn. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 
Tom  Sawyer.  J  A  Tramp  Abroad. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur. 
Ry  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLKR. 
Mistress  Judith. 

Ry  SARAH  TYTLER. 
The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Noblesse  Oblige. 
Buried  Diamonds.  |  Disappeared. 
Saint  Mungo'sCity.  I  Huguenot  Family. 
Lady  Bell.  |  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

What  She  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 

By    AARON    WATSON   nnd 
LILLE  AS  WASSERMANN. 
The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

Ry  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 
Trust-Money. 

Ry  Mrs.  F.  II.  WILLIAMSON. 
A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.       |  Regimental  Legends. 

By  H.  E.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
By  Lady  WOOB.-Sablna. 
CEL1A  PARKER  WOMLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  &  Theology 

By  EDMUND   YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  1  Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 
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